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Today’s Challenge to Personnel Work 


ROBERT I. REES 


Addout two and a quar- 
ter million boys and girls leave school 
and college annually at different periods 
of the year. A very large proportion of 
them—possibly two million—seek gain- 
ful work. In addition to this host of 
youth there are many adults, impossible 
of even approximate calculation in sheer 
figures, who annually wish to change 
their occupational plans and who require 
help in securing new or different jobs. 
Undoubtedly the number of these adults 
today is a good deal greater than normal. 
All of us in business come in direct con- 
tact with a group of boys who early in 
the depression, or even before it, entered 
office boy jobs which, under normal con- 
ditions, they would have held for not 
more than two or three years, going on 
into other work which offered better 
chances for development. In many or- 
ganizations it has been quite impossible 
to find suitable outlets for this group, and 
there are undoubtedly a large number of 


similar problems throughout business 
Many individuals, too, have taken jobs of 
quite unsuitable character just to be at 
work and to have some money coming in 

By and large, however, the problem of 
finding suitable places for the young men 
and women leaving school and of read- 
justing to more permanent work those al 
ready employed, is one which recurs in 
good times and in bad. Now we have the 
added burden of a large number of young 
people who are totally unemployed and 
many of whom have never worked. It is 
exceedingly difficult to estimate accurately 
how many such young men and women 
there are, but the Secretary of Labor's 
letter to a Senate committee, dated about 
a year ago, gives an estimate which may 
be used as the best available. If the 
figures shown in it are adjusted to allow 
for the abnormally large unemployment 
among the 18 to 24 age group indicated 
by studies in typical cities and states, one 
may assume that on July 1, 1934, there 
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were about four and a half million un- 
employed young people between the ages 
of 18 and 29 who were definitely secking 
work. About two and a half million of 
these were thought to be graduates of 
high schools and colleges. 

Since that time there has been some 
real improvement in business, and a small 
estimated reduction in unemployment, but 
some of the unemployment estimates used 
as a basis for these figures have since 
been revised upward, and we probably 
should not assume that there are today 
fewer than four million unemployed 
young people, of whom somewhat over 
half are high school or college graduates. 
In addition to the placement of those 
leaving school, and the readjustment of 
those in positions unsuited to them, this 
gives us some measure of the added bur- 
den, toward the amelioration of which 
guidance and personnel people will want 
to make as great a contribution as they 
can during the next few years. 


II 


It seems like a terrific, even hopeless 
task. That these young people, with their 
training, their enthusiasm, their urge to 
marry and establish homes, should find 
themselves unwanted in our economic 
structure might seem almost disastrous to 
our civilization, and yet their difficulty 
has been primarily due to the conviction, 
on the part of business and industry, that 
they should retain those who already have 
found their responsibilities and who have 
devoted many years to their employers’ 
service. With the amount of work avail- 
able definitely limited, it seems clear that 
this was the only proper course for busi- 
ness to take. In many organizations, how- 
ever, it has resulted in a very distinct 
increase in the average age of the em- 
ploye group, and has created a gap in the 
age distribution of that group, a condition 
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which management regards with concern 
from a long-term point of view. As busi- 
ness improves and additional employes 
are taken on, this situation is likely to 
help greatly in the placement of young 
men and women during the next few 
years, not only of those just leaving the 
schools, but also of those who have left 
school at any time during the depression 
period. There is some real evidence that 
this age gap is already being filled. At 
the college level the placement soon after 
graduation of the 1935 class has been 
definitely better than was that of the 
preceding classes. Institutions 
have published reports about the 1935 
classes, in a few cases showed place- 
ments by late fall of almost ninety per 
cent of the graduates. Recently the head 
of one of the largest New York employ- 
ment agencies stated that it was possible 
for any recent high school or college 
graduate without serious personal handi- 
caps to find a job in New York in three 
weeks’ time if he would devote himself 
steadily to the task. 

Perhaps my own point of view on this 
situation is colored by my refusal to admit 
the inevitability of large permanent un- 
employment in this country among the 
whole working population. That our 
economy no longer requires the labor of 
all of those able and willing to work 
seems to me utterly inconsistent with the 
fact disclosed by the recent Brookings 
Institute studies that if the incomes of 
the seventy per cent of our families 
which even in 1929 were below $2,500, 
could be raised to that figure, we should 
have need for the full 1929 productive 
capacity of the country, which even in 
that year was only eighty per cent utilized. 
Production would have to be increased 
seventy-five per cent over 1929 if all of 
us afe to attain the “reasonable” standard 
of living established by the Department 
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of Agriculture. Obviously there are tre- 
mendous problems of economic and social 
adjustment to solve before the incomes of 
this great group can be raised to any such 
point, but it is absurd to believe, under 
these conditions, that we do not have 
real need for the physical plant and the 
labor power that are available. 


Ill 

To the extent, however, that mechan- 
ization is making it possible to produce 
the essentials of life at any given level 
with less human labor (and this it cer- 
tainly has done and will continue to do) 
more workers should be able to devote 
themselves to the pursuits leading to lives 
that are both more healthful and richer 
in appreciation of things of the mind and 
spirit. Communities, moreover, should 
be increasingly able to afford such a de- 
sirable consummation. This may seem 
utopian at a time when many schools and 
libraries, museums and hospitals are in 
desperate financial straits, but it is an 
inevitable corollary of the replacement of 
human work by the machine, once we 
learn how to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities it gives us. In terms of occupa- 
tional distribution, this should mean an 
increasing proportion of jobs requiring 
intelligence, social ability, and even the 
creative spirit. As the country changed 
from a pioneer to an industrial economy, 
undoubtedly many workers lost their free- 
dom of action, their craft skill, and be- 
came mefe cogs in a machine. But as the 
same process continues, the machine itself 
takes over many of the hard and monot- 
onous tasks and, on the one hand, seeks 
those who understand its complexities and 
can keep it going, and on the other, re- 
leases workers for the production of less 
material goods. This may seem absurd 
today, but a study of occupational dis- 


tributions for the first third of the century 
will clearly reveal the trend. 

Even if, in the long run, we can be 
confident concerning both the number and 
the kind of vocational opportunities, at 
this moment there are some special prob- 
lems of tremendous gravity. During the 
depression many businesses have found 
it mecessary to change their methods of 
production radically and to shift workers 
from the production of one commodity to 
that of another. Such organizations are 
likely to seek future employes who give 
promise of real flexibility and quickness 
in learning new tasks. Both industry's own 
recognition of its obligation to its em- 
ployes who can no longer be kept at work 
during the depression, and the effect of 
unemployment compensation legislation 
will put the emphasis on an efficient, flex- 
ible force that can be kept steadily at 
work, year in and year out, with perhaps 
shifts in the length of the working week 
to meet changes in demand. In building 
such a force, business may well over- 
stress the general criteria of education, 
intelligence, and social adaptability (as 
witness, college graduates’ eagerness for 
even routine jobs at present), and may 
exclude many individuals who in routine 
work would actually prove to be, over a 
period of time, the most satisfactory em- 
ployes, because of their readiness to 
accept their own limitations and their con- 
sequent ability to maintain efficient per- 
formance in such tasks. Those organi- 
zations which during the 1920's made the 
most objective and scientific study of their 
selective processes, became pretty well 
convinced that specialraptitudes, little re- 
lated to general education and intelli- 
gence, and sometimes correlated negatively 
with them, resulted in the best employes 
on many types of work. With the new 
situation, however, there is a grave danger 
that these lessons may be lost, and a 
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certain group of individuals may find 
themselves excluded from industry and 
doomed first to unemployment, and soon 
thereafter to permanent unemployability, 
because of the added psychological handi- 
caps imposed upon them. It seems as 
if there is a special task for guidance 
and personnel agencies in helping such 
individuals while accepting their limita- 
tions, in recognizing their real assets in 
certain directions, and in helping to make 
clear to business the need for thinking in 
terms of the job to be done and not of 
general, but often quite unrelated, charac- 
teristics. Perhaps few of the group in 
question are graduates of high school, 
but along with those of limited capacity 
one may find individuals with special 
abilities, often of a high order, who, be- 
cause of certain handicaps, find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to place themselves 
under the market conditions of today and 
need special help. 

In the choice between two types of 
employes that must be made by industry, 
it is appropriate that industry’s share in 
the responsibility for solving the problems 
in this whole area should be here ac- 
knowledged. If it really does a first rate 
employment job, the strains and actual 
economic loss which result from excessive 
turnover or the presence in the organiza- 
tion of misfits who almost surely will be 
dismissed if business declines will be kept 
at a minimum, but even at this point, 
guidance agencies can play an important 
part. Many desirable openings have re- 
mained unfilled for weeks and even 
months for lack of applicants who could 
demonstrate their fitness for them and 
determination to make good in them. 
This may seem like a trivial point, but in 
the aggregate, as one considers the cumu- 
lative effect of the purchasing power 
created or lost, it is worth considering. 
The almost spectacular success in finding 
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work which groups of men have had 
when given really dynamic help in study- 
ing themselves and the appropriate cutlets 
for their talents, justifies the feeling that 
some of them at least have secured jobs 
not at the expense of others but because 
the employers couldn’t afford to do with- 
out them. 


IV 


Thus far the problems faced by gui- 
dance and personnel workers have been 
briefly explained, together with some of 
the particular elements, encouraging and 
otherwise, that are involved in 
problems. Perhaps we may sum this up 
by recognizing that we are in the midst 
of a major engagement, but it is one in 
which we can carry on, with the convic- 
tion that outside forces are not bound to 
lead us to defeat, however glorious, and 
that if we do our part, there is a chance 
for victory. 

One hesitates to suggest ways in which 

an more effectively equip ourselves 
t@@Meet this challenge, but it is not un- 
reasonable to admit that we must develop 
new weapons, and must learn how to use 
far better those which we have. In in- 
dustry’s experience in interviewing high 
school and college graduates for employ- 
ment, relatively few are found with a 
clear-cut understanding of their own 
abilities and the direction in which they 
wish to apply them. Counselors of college 
freshmen have told me how few of the 
freshmen in their group seem to have 
been clearly helped in clarifying their 
objectives by the guidance work carried 
on in the secondary schools from which 
they were graduated. The occupational 
plans of college seniors far too often are 
based on sketchy family advice or tem- 
porary emotional factors. Here I don't 
wish for a moment to minimize the im- 
portance of emotional factors in an occu- 
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pational choice, but such factors often can 
be made to reinforce, rather than destroy 
a plan that is consistent with the indi- 
vidual’s ability. Granting that the clients 
of the adjustment service in New York 
represented mainly those who had spe- 
cial problems, it is discouraging to read in 
the report of its director that “many of 
these young people had only the vaguest 
notions of their abilities and where, in 
the occupational world, these abilities 
could best be used. In normal times they 
would have found some employment, 
whether it was suitable to their abilities 
and interests or not. Through bitter ex- 
perience, trial of this and that, many 
would have learned how to get along.” 
Those engaged in industrial personnel 
work, rarely feel that they have made an 
unblurred contribution toward getting our 
applicants to understand themselves and 
know the work of the world. 

It has sometimes seemed that one real 
obstacle to effective guidance, at least 
toward occupational adjustment, is the 
belief held by a good many school and 
college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers that such guidance implies the pur- 
suit of a marrow vocational education. 
Probably this is more true in the colleges 
than in the high schools, and even in the 
colleges it is largely confined to those of 
arts and science. But after all, well over 
half of the college undergraduates are 
students in arts and science, and this 
attitude is found even in some high 
schools. It is an outgrowth apparently of 
the sharp distinction which has grown up 
between cultural and vocational education. 
As one university president has put it, 
“A liberal education prepares for life con- 
ceived in its long continuity and chang- 
ing aspects, while vocational education 
prepares merely for dealing with tem- 
porary exigencies.” Doubtless those who 
have developed vocational and profes- 


sional curricula outside of the fields of 
law, medicine, and the ministry, have been 
a good deal to blame for the sharpness 
of this issue. As such curricula were set 
up, they were often distinguished from 
more general ones chiefly by a number of 
specific courses in the techniques of en- 
gineering or accounting or educational 
practice, and it has usually taken some 
yeats of harsh experience before the em- 
phasis in them has again been placed on 
the more fundamental disciplines under- 
lying the practices of these occupations, 
and before the cultivation of a method of 
attack and sense of perspective essential 
to true success in them could be devel- 
oped. Actually the vocational educators 
have found that most of the practices 
cannot be learned in school or college, 
and that business in general is interested, 
certainly for the college and often for the 
high school graduates it employs, far 
more in straightforward thinking and an 
understanding of the basis for a particular 
practice than in a knowledge of the prac- 
tice itself, as often carried on under theo- 
retical conditions. 

In a sense, therefore, this issue is 
tending to disappear, but the notion per- 
sists that an occupational goal is somehow 
unworthy of four years of higher edu- 
cation, and even if identified, should not 
be allowed to influence a choice of courses 
based on their inherent values alone. 
Such an attitude is only too likely to 
develop in the students a belief that an 
occupation is a necessary evil to be suf- 
fered as a meal ticket only. It may even 
contribute to the disillusionment which 
the secretary of the 1936 class of a great 
university in the East recently said charac- 
terized his classmates as seniors in con- 
trast to their enthusiasms as freshmen. 
Even more probably it plays some part 
in the feeling of many seniors at a uni- 
versity in the Middle West, that in their 
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college courses they have found little 
which contributed to an integrated phil- 
osophy of life serviceable for their attack 
upon the work of the world. Both of 
these points of view come largely from 
students in arts and science. 

If, on the other hand, the implications 
of many vocations worthy of the oppor- 
tunities they give for contributions to the 
community and of the wide satisfactions 
they yield to the individual, are recog- 
nized, preparation for them should 
broaden, not narrow, the student's edu- 
cational program and give it a significance 
much of it will otherwise lack. If that 
concept of occupational guidance were 
accepted, it would be unthinkable to have 
a university department, as occurred not 
long ago, warn one of its members that 
continued participation of great value in 
the personnel work of his institution 
would seriously impair his chance of aca- 
demic advancement. It is indisputable, 
therefore, that what is necessary to dimin- 
ish or remove this obstacle to effective 
guidance work is a wholly legitimate 
broadening and deepening of the con- 
cept of an occupational goal, and a wider 
recognition among teachers and adminis- 
trators of what it really is. Such a recog- 
nition, it is a real part of our responsi- 
bility to bring about. 


V 


Another somewhat related handicap to 
guidance and personnel work appears to 
be the rather isolated positions in which 
guidance and personnel workers fre- 
quently, and perhaps even deans of 
women occasionally, find themselves with 
respect to the main stream of educational 
policy and regular student contacts in 
their institutions. Those in guidance and 
personnel work are likely to have specific 
responsibility for the social environment 
of the students, for aid to them in their 
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adjustment to college life, for the pro- 
vision of part-time employment for those 
who require it, for the securing of Posi- 
tions for seniors and graduates, but no 
responsibility at all, and sometimes no 
opportunity to express themselves, on 
questions of teaching method, courses of 
study, and individual educational pro- 
grams. In some institutions personnel 
responsibilities have been extended to in- 
clude advising students on their choice 
of courses, but where tried, the results do 
not seem to have been significant, the 
efforts of the personnel department have 
been spread too thin, and the capacity of 
many members of the faculty to do such 
a job very well has not been utilized 
This is probably not the correct answer 
to the problem. 

A more useful method of attack would 
be the development of a line and staff 
relationship, to use tefms common to 
business, where these things are done as 
a joint enterprise with mutual consulta- 
tion among administrators, teachers, and 
personnel workers. As is usually the case, 
the responsibility for advice to students 
would remain in the hands of selected 
faculty members, but the personnel de- 
partment would be responsible for assist- 
ing the advisers to understand the signifi- 
cance of such special tools as test results, 
and by developing for them information 
concerning the relations between certain 
courses of study and occupations. Even 
the responsibility for such a definite per- 
sonnel function as placement might be 
shared by the placement office with fac- 
ulty members in the departments con- 
cerned, where the personnel department 
would be responsible for a good deal of 
the mechanics of contact between the 
student and the prospective employer, 
the maintenance of adequate records, and 
so on, but the employer rather naturally 
would discuss the abilities of individual 
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students with the teachers of their major 
subjects. 

In suggesting some such plan, I am 
thinking of the situation past and present 
in personnel work in industry. When 
personnel departments were first estab- 
lished, it was thought proper to give them 
very specific responsibilities for the morale 
of the force, to be attained by discussing 
grievances with workers who thought they 
had been unfairly treated, by stimulating 
recreational activities, and similar pro- 
cedures. These departments, however, 
had little or nothing to say about wages 
and working conditions, and in many in- 
stances soon became thoroughly distrusted 
by both the workers and the line super- 
visory organization. Today the most effec- 
tive personnel work is being carried on 
where the line supervisor is almost solely 
responsible for its impact on the worker, 
but where the personnel department is 
exceedingly helpful to the operating or- 
ganization with advice concerning methods 
and specific problems. As a result, the 
personnel man is likely to have far more 
influence over the really significant 
matters affecting morale than he could 
possibly have under the other arrange- 
ment. This analogy is acknowledgedly 
imperfect, but it may be that somewhat 
similar sharing of responsibility between 
teacher and personnel worker could be 
achieved in educational institutions. 


VI 


Finally, it must be admitted, that truly 
effective guidance work is handicapped by 
really justifiable skepticism on the part of 
both teachers and students concerning the 

idity of the techniques which it is using. 
Sod{stantial results have of course come out 
of the widespread research in this field, 
but let us confess that there are many 
areas where our knowledge of the funda- 
mental factors on which sound guidance 


must be based is extremely meager. 
Probably more attention has been given 
to the study of individual differences than 
to the ways in which the requirements of 
occupations differ, but undoubtedly the 
importance of certain special aptitudes as 
distinguished from general intellectual 
ability for some high level occupations 
has not been clearly shown, and the fun- 
damental basis for interest and for the 
extent to which it changes in varying 
situations has not been demonstrated. 

Another unsolved problem, but one 
possibly not so basic, is that of forecasting 
occupational opportunities. All of this is 
not surprising since the problem embraces 
almost the entire range of the biological 
and social sciences, but it does seem that 
the key problems in the field need to be 
more definitely isolated, that research on 
some of them needs to be stimulated, and 
that the research under way needs to be 
coordinated much more closely. Whether 
a group of organizations made up pri- 
marily of the firing-line people in this 
area can help to outline and formulate 
a sound, comprehensive program of the 
research sorely needed for the advance- 
ment of their art, cannot be certainly 
stated, but it may be asserted with con- 
viction that they cannot fail to attempt 
some contribution to the solution of the 
problem. 

Although I recognize fully how much 
more complex is the total problem of in- 
dividual adjustment, I am reminded of 
the history of the research and develop- 
ment of the communications industry in 
which I am employed. One of the earli- 
est steps in it was influenced by a con- 
versation in 1875 between Alexander 
Graham Bell and Joseph Henry, then 
dean of the country’s scientists, as it was 
related in Bell’s letter to his father and 
mother: 

“I explained the idea and said, “What 
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do you advise me to do, publish it and 
let others work it out, or attempt to solve 
the problem myself?’ He said he thought 
it was the ‘germ of a great invention,’ and 
advised me to work at it myself instead 
of publishing. I said I recognized the 
fact that there were mechanical difficulties 
in the way that rendered the plan im- 
practicable at the present time. I added 
that I felt that I had not the electrical 
knowledge necessary to overcome the 
difficulties. His laconic answer was, ‘Get 
=" 

As the art has developed, it has used 
the scientific contributions of many men 
in many lands but the influence of the 
Bell System research organizations in 
identifying the critical problems and 
attacking their major elements simulta- 
neously has frequently been decisive. Such 
methods brought about the technical im- 
provements which have resulted in the 
great increases in the range of telephony 
and the improvements in switching ap- 
plicable not only to small communities 
but also to the greatest metropolitan 
areas of today. Advances in one field of 
science or engineering have led to great 
steps forward in quite a different one, or 
a synthesis of new knowledge in several 
fields, with the addition of some particu- 
lar connecting link, has solved an un- 
usually puzzling problem. Possibly the 
final development of television may come 
in some such way. What coordinating 
forces there should be for the solution 
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of the problems of human adjustment 
that we are now discussing, it is impos- 
sible even to suggest, but it is clear that 
for steady progress some such forces are 
needed. 

But progress has been made. The re- 
alities of that progress must be definitely 
noted. Our tools may be inadequate and 
there may be many young people whom 
we fail to help, but we all know of many 
who, by sincere counseling efforts based 
upon the available techniques, have had 
solved for them problems of maladjust- 
ment to school, to family, to community, 
or to occupation. In a more general sense, 
the tremendous change in the best educa- 
tional practice seen in the past twenty 
years has resulted from the recognition of 
individual differences and emotional fac- 
tors to which the guidance point of view 
and guidance workers have made contri- 
butions of decisive importance. Many of 
our schools have been little affected so far 
by these changes, but in others, for the 
children, school has changed from a 
rigidly disciplined distasteful task, to a co- 
operative enterprise, daily looked forward 
to with confidence and joy. With such an 
achievement to build upon, we may accept 
with assurance the challenge of millions of 
young men and women seeking immediate 
help, of the need for furthering the ac- 
ceptance of our work by our associates, 
and of the necessity of improving methods 
based upon the most baffling and complex 
of the sciences. 
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Meeting the Needs of American Youth 


The American Youth 
Commission was created by The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and is sup- 
ported by a subvention from the General 
Education Board. The American Council 
on Education, is a non-governmental 
agency which was created by the edu- 
cational institutions of this country to 
render a high type of educational leader- 
ship and service. A large number of re- 
seatch projects which are of general in- 
terest and value to the entire system of 
education in the United States are now 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the council. This study of American 
youth is one of the most comprehensive 
programs the council has ever under- 
taken. It has instructed us to use five 
years of study, demonstration, and ex- 
periment in evolving a program for the 
care and education of American youth. 
We have always had problems of 
youth, but it is only recently that Ameri- 
ca has had to face a youth problem. The 
situation we are in today is well illustrated 
by the story of the man who was driving 
along the road with his horses and 
wagon. He came to a hill. He trav- 
eled up the hill for some distance, but 
he seemed never to reach the top. After 
going along for some time, he met a man 
coming from the opposite direction. 
Stopping the man, he said, “My friend, 
can you tell me how much farther I shall 
have to go before reaching the top of 
this hill?”” The man looked at him for 
a moment and replied, “My good man, 
you afe not going up hill. You have 
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lost your hind wheels.” Something 
fundamental as this has happened to us 
and we are not yet conscious of its full 
significance. 

Our youth problem has emerged 
recently, and the factors are so varied 
and complex that we know very littl 
about it. Some of these factors are def 
inite. Others are subtle and elusive 
Some of them had their origins far back 
in our national life and are only now 
reaching their maturity. Others are of 
more recent origin. Some of them are 
buried deep in the biological nature of 
man, and of them little is known. Some 
of them are a fundamental part of our 
cultural heritage, of our social mores, and 
in order to change them it is necessary 
to redirect the basic social currents of 
our life and society. Others of these 
factors are intimately related to the po- 
litical and economic life of our society 
and will not yield to any treatment which 
does not reconstruct large areas of our 
political and economic life. Still others 
of these factors are part and parcel of the 
moral and religious values of life and 
are thus influenced by the entire history 
of the race’s religious experience. There 
is such an interplay of these factors ot 
the present situation that it is almost im- 
possible to make any sort of adequate 
analysis of their functioning and of their 
influence upon the problem. 


II 


The first major factor in the youth 
problem is one of sheer numbers. We 
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have more youths than we know what to 
do with, and we dare not plow them 
under. There are in the United States 
approximately thirty million persons, or 
one-fourth of the total population, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty- 
four. As you would naturally expect, 
the vast majority of these youths are in 
school, and over seven millions of them 
are employed on non-work-relief jobs. 
But there are approximately five and one- 
half millions of them between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty four who are out of 
school and unemployed. Nearly three 
millions of those between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty four were recently either 
on relief as individual cases, or as heads 
of families, or members of families on 
relief. These five and one-half millions 
of out-of-school and unemployed youth 
constitute America’s “Lost Generation.” 

Many people today are inclined to re- 
gard this problem of unemployed youth 
as more or less temporary, and to feel 
that just as soon as we reach pre-depres- 
sion security this great body of youth will 
be employed. We shall fall into a fatal 
error if we take this view of the matter, 
and if we fail to recognize some of the 
more fundamental factors in the situa- 
tion. The problem is much more complex 
than is presented by the depression factor 
alone. 

Consider, for example, the effect of 
our commitment with regard to public 
education upon the present situation. 
Between 1825 and 1850 most of the 
states in the Union were striving to estab- 
lish a system of free, secular, tax-sup- 
ported schools for all children of elemen- 
tary and secondary school age. By the 
middle of the last century, most of the 
northern states had committed them- 
selves to provide, at public expense, an 
education, through the elementary and 
secondary schools, for every boy and girl 
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in our society. Such a commitment was 
relatively a simple matter one hundred 
years ago, because only small numbers 
of the youth population sought to avai! 
themselves of these opportunities. But 
how has this commitment developed, and 
how is it affecting the present situation? 

In the first place, the full social com- 
mitment of this program has not been 
realized, for not all those who are en- 
titled to an education under this commit- 
ment are even yet enrolled in school. 
This is particularly true of the levels of 
secondary and higher education. For a 
number of years approximately ninety- 
five per cent of the elementary school 
population has been actually enrolled in 
school, which indicates that we have 
“made good” on our promise as far as 
elementary education is concerned. But 
secondary education presents another 
story. As late as twenty years ago (1915) 
only seventeen per cent of the high 
school population was actually enrolled in 
school. Since 1915 this percentage has 
been increasing two points a year on the 
average, so that today, for the country 
as a whole, approximately sixty per cent 
of the high school population is enrolled 
in school. It is significant also to note 
that this percentage is still increasing. 
Where and when it will reach its max- 
imum no one can predict. Thus we have 
an increasing number of our youth asking 
for the advantages of an education at 
public expense. 

But before we have made good on 
our commitment, two very significant 
things have happened. The first of these 
is that society has reached either the limit 
of its ability, or the limit of its willing- 
ness, to support this ever-increasing pro- 
gtam of public education. In the second 
place, the vocations, industry and busi- 
ness, and the major intellectual profes- 
sions, such as medicine, law, engineering, 
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and teaching, are saturated with men to 
fill all the positions available. Hence, 
under present conditions, we find our- 
selves in this situation: Society has more 
trained men and women than it needs to 
carry on its work on the present basis, 
and it has an increasing surplus of can- 
didates coming on each year through the 
public schools. In my opinion this is a 
significant set of social data, and they 
raise more significant social issues than 
any other facts confronting us today. 
These are some of the issues which we 
face: 

1. Are we trying to educate too many 
people, and must we retrench on our com- 
mitment for public education? 

2. Since these youths cannot be employed 
in business and industry, what can we do 
with them? 

3. Is not the proper alternative to — 
them in school longer and offer them a dif- 
ferent type of training more nearly in line 
with their needs and interests? 

4. Since these people are not needed in 
business and industry, should society not en- 
large its services to its people and employ 
many more of them in many other lines of 


social services ? 


Ill 


Another factor is health. Recent 
studies in this field reveal that from sixty- 
five to ninety-five per cent of the school 
children examined in six selected cities 
had more or less serious physical defects. 
Of those examined, thirty-three per cent 
had diseased tonsils, thirty-four per cent 
had defective vision, and over fifty per 
cent had defective teeth. These physical 
defects are serious enough in themselves, 
but they also cause serious trouble in 
other areas of life. They occasion in- 
dividual incapacity and unhappiness, eco- 
nomic loss, and social waste; they con- 
tribute to failure in school, to juvenile 
delinquency, and to adult crime; and they 
account for probably one-half of all 


mental illnesses, and for a substantial 
amount of mental deficiency. In this 
connection it should also be remembered 
that there are more people in American 
hospitals today for mental illnesses than 
for all other illnesses combined. It is 
evident, therefore, that the results of ill 
health are far more than an individual 
matter, and that the problem of health 
is of tremendous social significance. 

The other side of this health picture 
is the fact that a vast percentage of our 
people do not have adequate medical 
care. Despite the generosity of many 
family physicians, surgeons, and others, 
the cost of medical care is more than 
most people can bear. Many people are 
forced to borrow money to pay hospital 
and doctor bills, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation showed that at one time 
twenty-eight per cent of those wage earn- 
ers who borrowed money did so to meet 
medical expenses. The inevitable result 
of this situation is that vast numbers of 
our people deny themselves medical 
services which they sorely need. 


IV 


No discussion of this problem would 
be complete without some consideration 
of juvenile delinquency and its related 
factors of character and citizenship edu- 
cation. It is a fact of genuine concern 
that of the known arrests for the first 
nine months of 1935 thirty-seven per 
cent of the total was of persons under 
twenty-five years of age, and that the 
peak of the arrests occurred at nineteen 
years of age. The mere numbers repre- 
sented here indicate the problem in youth- 
ful delinquency, and it is especially dis- 
tressing when it is realized that after 
youth more than half of them will go on 
to major criminal experiences. These 
facts indicate that character education and 
training for citizenship rank among our 
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major social problems. Some time ago 
James Truslow Adams, in an article 
entitled ‘The Crisis in Character,”’ 
pointed out that perhaps the most serious 
aspect of the so-called economic collapse 
has been the breakdown in character. 
There is abundant evidence that this is 
true. Every agency dealing with the 
problems of youth today is struggling to 
find ways and means of getting moral 
and character values into the heart of the 
educative processes. Here again our 
problem is a fundamental one, and our 
objectives cannot be achieved by any proc- 
ess of mere patchwork. Our problem 
is to effect a shift in the center of gravity 
of social interest from material prosperity 
to human, moral, and spiritual values. 
There are many aspects of this prob- 
lem of character education, but there is 
one aspect of it which should not be 
overlooked. Before any program of 


citizenship or character education can 
have any real value, government and 


business and industry must improve vastly 
their ethical foundations. The youth of 
this generation are characterized by in- 
tellectual honesty, frankness, a strong 
sense of social responsibility, and moral 
idealism. Furthermore, youth is exacting 
in its standards, but precipitate in its 
abandonment of such standards when once 
disillusioned. It expects to find high 
qualities among its leaders in government 
and industry. In fact, failure to find these 
qualities in leaders is the primary cause 
of so much cynicism and radicalism 
among our youth. Doubtless the spoils 
system in government and the lack of a 
better social consciousness in business and 
industry lie at the root of much of our 
difficulty. If the high moral idealism of 
youth is to be conserved, and if it is to 
result in any permanent citizenship values, 
it must be matched by honor, integrity, 
and high social purpose among the gov- 


ernmental and business institutions 

society. There cannot be a high degree 
of personal integrity in a world that lacks 
social integrity. In recent years the ey. 
posures of flagrant violations of public 
trust by the leaders of international and 
domestic finance, by the munitions manu. 
facturers, by high governmental officials, 
and by leadership generally, have all but 
destroyed the bases of moral character 
and citizenship in American society. 


V 


The American Youth Commission wa 
created and commissioned to develop a 
comprehensive program for the care and 
education of American youth. We are 
seeking now to discover the items that 
should be included in this program. 
Nothing more can be done at this time 
than to present in bare outline a statement 
of the objectives that are entailed. The 
details of the program necessary to achieve 
these objectives will have to come later as 
a result of the work of the commission. 

It is my belief that our society should 
undertake to provide for the following 
objectives for its youth: 

1. To guarantee as far as possible to every 
child at birth a sound wah end a healthy 
body; to eliminate physical handicaps and 
weak bodies among our youth. 

2. To provide opportunities for employ- 
ment, and a standard of living that will 
assure sufhcient family income to furnish 
every child adequate food, clothing, and a 
clean, wholesome home. 

3. To supply a Lag of general sec- 
ondary education adapted to the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of all youths up to 
eighteen years of age. 

4. To plan a program of community life 
that will provide a wholesome environment, 
and an chgute program of recreation and 
social activities. 

5. To furnish opportunities for every 
youth to have some active part in the life 
and work of the community. 

6. To cultivate an attitude of sympathy 
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and understanding toward delinquent youth, 
and to encourage the abandonment of the 
present harsh- attitude which regards every 
youthful offense as a criminal act. 

7. To cultivate a spirit of international 
understanding and cooperation that will fos- 
ter world peace. If the youth of any genera- 
tion has to go to war and be subjected to 
the brutalizing influences that are inseparable 
from it, much of the effort spent on its wel- 
fare and education is irretrievably lost. 

In these seven objectives we have the 
criteria by which we can judge the value 
of all of our efforts in behalf of youth. 
They constitute the good life for youth. 
To the degree that these objectives are 
realized, our society may feel that it has 
discharged its obligations to its youth. 


VI 


The plans which the American Youth 
Commission expects to follow in trying 
to find ways of meeting the needs of our 
youth may be briefly set down as follows. 
We intend, in the first place, to define 
the youth problem in as great detail as 
possible. We shall try to bring all the 
factors of the problem into relief, and, 
insofar as possible, analyze the causes 
which have generated these factors; and 
we shall, in the second place, critically 
evaluate the contributions which the many 
agencies working with and for youth are 
making. We expect to make an in- 
tensive analysis of youth’s envifonment 
and of the influences to which youth are 
subjected. We shall study the charactes- 
istics of youth in an effort better té~un- 
derstand its needs. We are commissioned 
to evaluate the goals and programs of the 
entire system of secondary education. 
The problem of secondary education has 
become, perhaps, the most important and 
the most difficult of all the problems 
which today confront the educator and 
the statesman. There is today quite gen- 
eral unrest and dissatisfaction in the field 


of secondary education. The secondary 
school is perhaps the most powerful 


social agency for the preservation of 
society, on the one hand, and for its re 
construction on the other. The expansion 
of American secondary education has not 
been guided by any very definite philos- 
ophy or purpose. Our commission is 
going to formulate, or have formulated 
for it, a comprehensive set of aims and 
objectives, and a form of organization 
for the secondary schools of America 
We shall seek to discover significant 
contributions which are being made to 
meet the needs of youth and shall seck 
to find ways of extending these contribu 
tions to larger numbers of our youth 
We shall strive to find means to coor 
dinate and to correlate many of the hap 
hazard and undirected attempts which are 
now being made. At present there is so 
much confusion of efforts that much of 
what is being attempted is actually frus- 
trated. There can be no unified and 
concerted attack upon our problem under 
present conditions. The agencies of edu 
cation and of social welfare have too 
little mutual regard for the work they 
are doing. The situation is such that the 
three basic social institutions—the home, 
the school, and the church—cannot co- 
operate in a unified attack upon the prob- 
lems of citizenship and character educa- 
tion. The modern home is doing practi- 
cally nothing to give youth instruction in 
the religious values of life. The schools are 
prohibited by law from giving religious 
instruction; and the churches lack the 
opportunity because they do not reach the 
vast majority of youth. The schools are 
condemned because they are not more 
effective in training for citizenship, but 
their attempts to prepare youths for citi- 
zenship are frustrated by minority pres- 
sufe groups which will not permit them 
to teach their students the truth about the 
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operation of their society and their govern- 
ment. The efforts of moral educators are 
neutralized by the demand of entrenched 
vested interests that the schools do 
nothing to disturb the status guo. The 
result is that we are now in a period of 
moral stagnation. Our desire for moral 
betterment is now checkmated. The curve 
of our moral evolution is now on a pla- 
teau from which we cannot escape with- 
out a rather fundamental reorganization 
and readjustment of our ethical founda- 
tions. 


VII 

This further word must be registered 
about the work of our commission. It has 
been made clear to us from the beginning 
that it is expected that the work of the 
commission must result in something 
more than just ‘“‘another survey,’’ whose 
findings and recommendations after hav- 
ing been neatly bound shall repose un- 
disturbed in the libraries of the country. 


We are commissioned to discover ways 
and means of translating into action on a 
nation-wide scale the best that is now 
known. In accomplishing this purpose, the 
commission seeks the cooperation of all 
agencies and individuals interested in the 
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welfare of youth. We solicit suggestions 
and help from any and every source. If 
there is any characteristic of our com- 
mission which is unique, it is our humility 
in the face of such an overwhelming task 
If there is any one fact which is clear to 
us now, it is that we cannot solve the 
youth problem. It can be solved only by 
the combined and concerted efforts of all 
of us. It is a problem for parents in the 
home. It is a problem for teachers in the 
schools. It is a problem for local com- 
munities. It is a problem for municipal, 
state, and federal governments. It is a 
problem for industry and finance. It is a 
problem for every agency designed to im 
prove human welfare. And it should be 
emphasized in conclusion that it is a 
problem of and for young people them- 
selves. After all, it is soon to be their 
world. It will be theirs to mold after 
the pattern of their own desires. Those of 
us of the older generations who have 
made a pretty sorry mess of things should 
not be too critical and too unsympathetic 
with their youthful ambitions to re-make 
their world more nearly to conform to 
their somewhat romantic ideals. [f we 
have muffed our chance, let us rejoice in 
theirs, and wish them Godspeed. 
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Affective Factors in Education 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


This paper has a twofold 
purpose. It will endeavor to show the 
task faced by any group undertaking to 
attack the problem of human adjustment 
in telling fashion. Then it will present 
some of the significant material which the 
Committee on Emotion and the Educative 
Process has uncovered. Perhaps the best 
way to illuminate the problem is to sketch 
briefly the history of our committee and 
to outline the procedure which we have 
followed. 

The Problems and Plans Committee of 
the American Council on Education has 
felt for a number of years that our school 
people have concerned themselves too 
little with the non-intellectual factors in 
the educative process. Accordingly, in 
1933, they decided to attempt an explora- 
tory study in this area. For. this purpose 
a two year subvention was sought from 
the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation of 
New York. This foundation, under the 
presidency of Ludwig Kast, had previ- 
ously been interested in the medical as- 
pects of the emotions, having sponsored 
the development of an exhaustive bibli- 
ography on Emotions and Bodily Changes 
by H. Flanders Dunbar. Happily, the 
foundation has supported our work since 
that time and has also made supplemen- 
tary grants to Purdue University and to 
the University of Iowa in support of work 
sponsored by our committee. 

Originating as a sub-committee of the 
Problems and Plans Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Emotions and the Educative 
Process was set up with a personnel pro- 


viding a varied background and perspex 
tive. This was felt to be necessary be 
cause the factors influencing the emotional 
aspects of pefsonality are to be under- 
stood only through the study of a num- 
ber of different sciences. Accordingly 
the membership of the committee in 
cludes: Frederick Lund, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Temple University; John H. Mc- 
Cracken, formerly Associate Director 
American Council on Education; James 
Plant, Director, Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.; Edward Sapir, De- 
partment of the Social Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity; George Stoddard, Director, Child 
Welfare Station, University of Iowa; Viv- 
ian T. Thayer, Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City; and M. E. Townsend 
President, Newark Normal School, New 
atk, N. J. 

This personnel represents technical psy- 
chology, psychiatry, anthropology, and the 
social sciences; child development 1 
search, teacher preparation, progressive 
and general education. 

The committee has given considerabl« 
thought to the procedure to be followed 
in attacking the problem of discovering 
the proper rdle of non-intellectual fac- 
tors in the educative process. First of 
all it decided not to adopt any particular 
point of view based upon a given body 
of assumptions; second, it decided to in 
form itself and to make available to oth- 
ers the major facts now known about 
affective behavior and processes; third, it 
plans to outline the most important 
unsolved problems in the relationship be- 
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tween non-intellectual factors and the 
aims, methods, material, and personnel 1n- 
volved in the educative process; fourth, 
it will suggest specific research and ex- 
perimentation which may well yield valu- 
able information about these problems; 
and, finally, it will endeavor to secure 
adequate support for qualified institu- 
tions willing to cooperate in undertaking 
a portion of the coordinated research or 
experimentation outlined. 

We expect to issue our first reports be- 
fore the end of the present academic 
year. These reports will present the facts 
which the committee has been able to 
uncover about affective processes and be- 
havior and will point out a number of 
areas needing further investigation. 

The sources of information about the 
non-intellectual life of human beings are 
quite varied. They include technical ma- 
terial from anatomy and physiology, par- 
ticularly from the specialties of neurology 
and endocrinology. They include all the 
branches of psychology—comparative, 
child, educational, social, industrial, and 
general psychology. They touch aesthet- 
ics. They involve medicine and psychiatry. 
They are found in various areas in the 
social sciences, particularly in anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, and criminology. They 
appear in the literature of many aspects 
of education. A discovery that we made 
early in our work is that we are suffer- 
ing from specialization—few indeed are 
the persons who have any comprehensive 
grasp of the knowledge about affective 
processes which is to be found in all of 
these areas. Indeed the committee is 
very humble about its own knowledge 
after two years of delving into these 
fields. Nevertheless, we still feel that the 
only hope of any really fruitful study of 
the proper réle of affective factors in 
education lies in experimentation based 
on a balanced view of the whole affective 


life as revealed by these different scienti 
disciplines. One suspects that guidance 
faces similar but even more complicated 
problems. 

The task which the committee faces in 
digesting and organizing the significant 
material gleaned from the various sciences 
is not an easy one. Inconsistency and even 
contradiction as to what constitutes fact 
exist among them. In addition to the un- 
certainty occasioned by this contradictory 
evidence, there remains the task of usino 
or integrating the knowledge into an or 
ganized and related unit. Happily, when 
this is finally accomplished, it is remark 
able that many points, which were obscure 
or inconclusive in a single science, are 
cleared up and dovetail nicely into th 
total pattern of knowledge. 

The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to a statement ot some of our 
findings presented, not in their organ‘z 
interrelationship, but as contributions o! 
various sciences in order to show the vital 
necessity ‘ef coordinatifig and organizing 
knowledge from many different fields be- 
fore we can arrive at genuine insight into 
human behavior. 


II 

The various branches of anatomy and 
physiology are of the greatest service to 
persons seeking to understand the physical 
phenomena involved in affective experi- 
ence. Several very significant findings 
have not yet been appreciated by psychol- 
ogists. For example, it appears to be 
true that the physical concomitants of 
emotion vary markedly with the intensity 
of the emotion. We can perhaps dis- 
tinguish three different levels of emo- 
tional involvement. These might be 
termed mild emotion, strong emotion, and 
profound emotion. Mild emotion appears 
to be tonic to all, or nearly all of the 
normal body processes including blood- 
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pressure, heart-beat, respiration, digestion, 
and various other physical functions. Fur- 
thermore, this is the case whether the mild 
emotion be pleasant or unpleasant, being 
equally true, for example, of sex play 
and of mild startle. This is a flat con- 
tradiction of the teachings of many psy- 
chology textbooks, but it is supported by 
a great deal of experimental material 
presented in the latest volumes published 
by George Dumas in France. Nouveau 
Traité de Psychologie, Volumes II and 
III, 1932. 

In contrast with mild emotion, strong 
emotion involves a thoroughgoing feor- 
ganization of the body economy for 
meeting a crisis. In this reorganization 
certain normal body processes, such as 
digestion, are entirely checked or greatly 
reduced, the blood supply is redistributed 
away from the viscera and into the large 
muscles, relatively large quantities of 
adrenalin and of blood sugar are poured 
into the blood, and the whole picture is 
one of preparation for intense activity. 
This has been admirably explained by W. 
B. Cannon in his book on Bodily Changes 
in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage. Clearly, 
strong emotion is aimed at effective be- 
havior of the vigorous, active sort, but of 
relatively short duration. To prepare for 
this, certain normal physiological processes 
are temporarily suspended but their nor- 
mal function after the crisis has passed 
is in no way impaired. Finally, profound 
emotion, that is, emotion of almost un- 
endurable intensity and of long duration, 
gives rise to a very widespread disorgani- 
zation of the body functions, interfering 
not only with normal visceral processes 
but also with motor behavior, with con- 
trol over the excretory organs, and with 
the operation of normal mental activity. 
Such emotions are the basis for mental 
disorders such as are found in shell-shock 
and in various peacetime psychoses and 


neuroses. This finding is support 
material presented by Luria in his book 
The Nature of Human Conflicts, and by 
Dumas in the works previo 
well as by psychiatric literatur 

There is a marked difference in the edu 
cational implications to be derived fron 
this hypothesis, which posits three differ 
ent levels of emotional involvement with 
three different types of physiological be- 
havior corresponding to them, and th 
typical presentation of educational! Psy 
chology texts, in which each emotion 
regarded as possessing its characteristi 


physiological reaction pattern and all un 


pleasant ones are regarded as disruptive 
and unwholesome. 

Another area of anatomical and physio- 
logical investigation which deserves the 
close attention of psychologists deals with 
the neural and glandular structures which 
release behavior and control the form 
that it takes. Apparently we are going t 
have to give up the theory that specifi 
neural patterns, governed by varying 
aptic resistances, release behavior and pre- 
scribe its pattern. Instead, it appears that 
basic physiological equilibria have to be 
maintained by the body and that behavior 
relates directly to the condition of these 
equilibria. The work of Child, of Julian 
Huxley, and of Coghill is especially tell 
ing in this field. They have shown that 
these equilibria exist in the form of gra- 
dients of electrical potential and gradi- 
ents of biochemical reaction, such as rate 
of oxidation and reduction, rate of perme- 
ability by certain colloids, and so on 
These gradients are found within cells as 
units, within organs as a whole, and pos- 
sibly from point to point in still more 
complicated functional units, such as the 
alimentary canal or the central nervous 
system. Some inkling of the manner in 
which some of the gradients function in 
the brain is being gained from the work 
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of Berger in Germany, of Adrian in En- 
gland, and of Lashley, Travis, and others 
in this country. The accounts of the 
alpha and beta rhythms of electrical po- 
tential as they vary from point to point 
in the brain during conscious quiescence 
and as they are modified by various stimu- 
lations and reactions make interesting, if 
complicated reading. Work dealing with 
basic physiological equilibria has gone far 
enough now to permit the inference that 
emotions are closely related to the main- 
tenance of these equilibria under trying 
conditions, and that emotions are biologi- 
cally useful rather than harmful, unless 
the conditions exciting the emotion are 
too drastic or too persisting. The splen- 
did work of Cannon and Bard in showing 
the importance of the diencephalon in 
releasing emotional behavior and of the 
cortex in holding a normal check over 
emotional reactions need not be regarded 
as antagonistic to these newer concep- 
tions. 


Ill 

Psychologists, too, are getting new in- 
sights into affective reactions through their 
own research. One of the most interest- 
ing shifts of psychological opinion relates 
to the patterning of emotional behavior. 
Formerly emotional behavior was re- 
garded as specifically and almost invari- 
ably patterned by innate structure, by in- 
stinct. Mandel Sherman has shown that, 
if this be true, the patterns are unknown 
and cannot be recognized by trained psy- 
chologists in young children. Bridges in 
Canada and Goodenough in the United 
States, have studied the development and 
evolution of the patterns of emotional 
behavior in pre-school children and have 
reported behavior which varies widely 
from child to child in similar situations 
and in the same child at different times. 
Bridges claims that specific patterns of 
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emotional behavior are gradually differ. 
entiated by experience out of an origi. 
nally undifferentiated excitement in the 
infant. Finally, Lewin has shown that 
affective behavior reveals few if any in- 
variable patterns but is a function of the 
momentary interrelationship between the 
needs and desires of the child and the 
psychological situation in which he finds 
himself. Affective behavior is regarded 
by him as dynamic, that is, as constantly 
shifting in pattern according to changing 
vectors of psychological tension, occa- 
sioned partially by the inner condition 
and desires of the individual and partiall; 
by the opposing or facilitating factors i: 
the situation immediately confronting 
him. All of this material certainly shows, 
contrary to much current opinion, that 
affective behavior is highly variable and 
trainable and that fhe persons who contro! 
the early environment of children exer- 
cise a tremendous influence on the atfec- 
tive aspects of personality. 


When psychologists do not understand 
the genesis or the modus operandi of cer- 
tain mental factors, they show a most dis- 
concerting tendency to ignore these tac- 


tors as elements in behavior. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in relation to 
attitudes. Psychologists have gone on and 
on teaching that emotional behavior is the 
result of certain specific stimulation and 
that it shows itself in certain invariable 
forms in response to these stimuli; yet 
any layman knows, if he stops to think, 
that the same words said to us by the 
same individual under different circum- 
stances may alternately amuse and make 
us intensely angry. This is just a way 
of saying that our attitudes at the mo- 
ment determine the dimensions of our 
emotions. Attitudes emerge as the re- 
sult of experience. They may be general 
or specific, short-lived or relatively en- 
during, depending upon the sequences of 
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experience which bear upon them. Gor- 
don Allport has an excellent chapter on 
this topic in the new Handbook of Social 
Psychology. The research which he has 
summarized there, together with the ex- 
erimental work of Lewin, shows beyond 

uestion that the affective behavior of an 
individual cannot be understood at all 
without insight into the attitudes with 
which the person enters a given situation. 

For example, the desire to be liked by 
his classmates may be the most important 
factor in a particular junior high school 
boy’s life over a given period. This desire 
may condition his reactions to his teach- 
ers, his schoolwork, and his behavior in 
the classroom. He may not be able to 
bear humiliation before his classmates, 
to face failure, or to appear less impor- 
tant than some other child in the life of 
the class. All sorts of queer behavior 
may result if this desire of his is frus- 
trated. Attitudes are made up from de- 
sires, from value concepts, from appre- 
ciations, from fears. Attitudes represent 
the predispositions of the child toward 
certain rdéles in social situations, toward 
certain types of behavior. They reveal 
both what one wishes to get out of life 
and how one expects to get it. It is, then, 
the attitudes that a person brings to a 
given situation which determine how he 
will behave to the stimuli inherent in the 
situation. In other words, the dimensions 
of behavior are a function of the atti- 
tudes as well as of the stimuli. This is 
fundamentally true of emotional behavior 
and of all other affective reactions. It 
is a good sign that during the past few 
years psychologists have materially in- 
creased the amount of research dealing 
with attitudes. 

Thorndike has recognized for years that 
affective factors play a part in learning. 
His law of effect supposes that behavior 
with pleasant effects tends to be repeated 


(learned) and that with unpleasant ef- 
fects, inhibited or forgotten. This is a 
common sense position with regard to be- 
havior but really does not give us the 
insight that we need regarding the rdle 
of affective factors in learning. There are 
so many points in the learning situation 
at which emotion might enter. For ex- 
ample, an experience totally unrelated to 
the learning situation may put the learner 
in a vefy unpleasant mood just before 
he enters the learning situation. Again, 
the material to be learned may arouse 
emotions associated directly with itself, or 
the material may be so difficult as to 
arouse emotion by its difficulty. Finally, 
the learner may be praised or blamed, re- 
warded or penalized for progress at some 
point during the learning. Little is known 
about the influence of emotion on learning 
under these special conditions, but we 
do have one or two small leads. Smith in 
England, and Harold Jones and others 
in this country, have shown that material 
with strong, pleasant or unpleasant con- 
notations for the individual is remem 
bered much better than material possess- 
ing no affective value. There was also 
an indication that some material heavily 
loaded with strong emotion could not be 
recalled at will despite the fact that it 
is lodged somewhere in the mind. Vari- 
ous researches with animals tend to show 
that punishment for a mistake when it 
occurs is more efficacious in speeding up 
learning than reward upon the complet- 
ing of the correct response. In general, 
a great deal of experimentation must be 
completed before any one can explain 
with assurance the réles that affective fac- 
tors play in earning under the various 
possible conditions. 

Piéron in France and Plant in America 
are explaining still another influence of 
affective tactors on learning. They are 
saying that children frequently fail to 
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learn something presented to them in 
school because their personalities are not 
permeable to that experience at that time. 
Preoccupation with certain personality 
needs of their own, day-dreaming to com- 
pensate for a hard reality, a feeling of 
inability to cope with the practical world, 
worry over problems of the home, being 
in love, losing a pet—any one of these 
or of a hundred other tensions can so pre- 
occupy the mind of a child that he is not 
permeable to a genuine experience of the 
principal parts of an irregular French verb 
or even to a simple three factor equa- 
tion in algebra. It seems strange that 
psychologists have never made much of 
this point. To be sure, they have men- 
tioned motivation and some have even 
said that a teacher must touch the child’s 
own life in order to motivate learning 
adequately. But the important point, ac- 
tually, is that one must touch the thing 
which has genuine meaning, genuine 
value for the child at the moment, before 
he is really permeable to an experience. 
This point will be developed further in 
a paragraph dealing with personality 
needs. Here it suffices to point out that 
all the “laws” of frequency, recency, and 
effect are non-operative unless the “law” 
of permeability or, as Thorndike puts it, 
of readiness, is first satisfied. 


IV 


We come now to consider the findings 
of psychiatrists about emotional and affec- 
tive life. They have made a great point 
about the emotional immaturity of many 
adult neurotics and neurasthenics. They 
maintain that many persons never grow 
up emotionally, never develop adult pat- 
terns of affective behavior, or learn adult 
control over the expression of feelings. 
This is unquestionably true. The logical 
next thought is, ‘““What patterns of af- 
fective behavior are mature?” It even 
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seems curious that we do not yet have a 
Scale of Emotional Maturity just as we 
have the Binet Test of Intelligence. Why 
has no Binet appeared for emotion? 
Perhaps it is because it would be s 
difficult to validate tests or scales 
emotional development. What criteria of 
appropriateness or of maturity could b 
used? We have already presented t! 
point that there are no particular genet 
patterns of emotional expression which 
can be established as correct in the face 
of given stimulation. The patterning of 
even so basic an emotional sequence 
erotic behavior must be learned and 
varies widely from person to persor 
Clearly, genetic criteria of mature emo- 
tional behavior would be all but impos- 
sible to establish. Social criteria might 
well be proposed instead—those patterns 
of behavior condoned by society as at 
present constituted could be set down as 
mature. But to do this would be to con- 
done permanently many social condition: 


which lead to personality maladjustment 
and unethical behavior. For example, it 
would condone war as an emotionally ma- 
ture pattern of behavior; it would also 
condone the contemporary mores with re- 
gard to sexual behavior—a rich source of 


tension. Surely, too, we can hope for 
a considerable evolution from many of 
the contemporary patterns of aesthetic ex- 
pression in art, music, dancing, archi- 
tecture, furniture, and so on. Finally, 
ethical criteria of emotional behavior 
might be used to validate our scale. But 
how could agreement be secured as to the 
ethical values to underlie the scale or the 
ethical mearfing of a given bit of beha- 
vior under its own peculiar circumstances? 
No, it is better not to have a scale of 
emotional maturity than to have one 
which has dodged these questions of 
criteria for validation. 

The committee seems to feel that prac- 
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tical considerations should lead us to 
avoid trying to establish a blanket emo- 
tional maturity scale. Instead, we should 
consider independently the major emo- 
tional problems faced by everyone—-such 
things as relationship to parents, the ac- 
complishment of social belonging, the de- 
velopment of feelings of adequacy, rela- 
tionship to persons of opposite sex, appre- 
ciation of music, and so on. For each of 
these and for many other aspects of 
affective life we should endeavor to estab- 
lish experimentally, not a statistical cen- 
tral tendency which should be the norm, 
but the range of behavior patterns that 
seems physiologically healthful, socially 
acceptable, and ethically not grossly un- 
sound. Each aspect of affective behavior 
should be studied in this manner at dif- 
ferent age levels, say on an annual basis 
up to the age of seven and then on a 
two-year basis. We should doubtless find 
the range of acceptable behavior changing 
its position with increasing age, thus giv- 
ing us a sort of “range scale” for each 
behavior area. Naturally such a “‘scale”’ 
would not yield a quantitative measure of 
maturity but would supply a description 
of the behavior to be sought and tabooed 
at different age levels. The fact that a 
wide range of behavior would be accept- 
able at each age level, would provide 
adequately for individual differences in 
temperament, in experience background, 
and in intelligence. Children whose pat- 
terns of behavior fell outside the accept- 
able range would, it is hoped, receive 
special attention and guidance looking 
toward better adjustment before they 
found themselves involved in serious 
trouble because of delinquent or asocial 
actions. 

Psychiatry also supplies us with a sec- 
ond significant lead. This grows out of 
the fact that all of us are facing certain 
personality problems almost continuously 


throughout life. These problems are 
functional ones. They are concerned with 
the effectiveness of our behavior in dif- 
ferent situations, with problems such as 
security in earning a livelihood or secur- 
ity in holding the love of those dear to 
us, with the maintenance of social status, 
and so on. When we search the psychi- 
atric literature to find out why these prob 
lems are constantly recurring in all of 
us, we discover that, functionally, each 
personality has certain persisting needs 
which must be met if that personality is 
to mature and maintain its integration. 
At first, it seemed strange that psychi- 
atrists had not formulated a list of these 
needs and shown the relative importance 
of the different ones at various develop- 
mental levels. But it must be remem- 
bered that psychiatrists are always con- 
cerned with the individual in a functional 
difficulty, that they do not yet have the 
responsibility of guiding the developing 
behavior of normal youth. Therefore it 
is only natural that they have not looked 
very persistently for the rules of normal 
personality growth. It is possible, how- 
ever, to use their findings to make a 
crude suggestive formulation of persist- 
ing personality needs, and this may be 
refined by research instituted for that 
particular purpose. 

We have had the temerity to include 
the following needs in our preliminary 
list: On the physical side, the personality 
needs to follow a rhythm of general ac- 
tivity and rest; it also needs sexual ac- 
tivity. On the social side, the personality 
needs to secure and give affection, needs 
to accomplish a successior. of social be- 
longings, and needs to achieve a sense of 
a certain likeness to other people. In 
the matter of functional effectiveness each 
personality needs the awareness of some 
successful accomplishments, and the feel- 
ing of harmony with the authorities that 
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control physical and social life. To insure 
integration, each personality needs a con- 
tinuous and expanding contact with all 
aspects of reality, needs to be progres- 
sively freer to direct its own behavior 
and to assume social responsibilities, and, 
finally, needs to develop a sense of self- 
hood based upon the maturing of value 
concepts. These value concepts determine 
what the individual wants to get out of 
life; they ate the bases for his striv- 
ings and purposes, his loyalties and 
antagonisms. 

Admittedly this formulation of person- 
ality needs is crude and inexact. It needs 
experimental verification and refinement 
of the sort being carried on in the clinics 
and observation centers directed by Har- 
old Jones at the University of California. 
Nevertheless, it is highly desirable that 
school people, and particularly those con- 
cerned with personnel work, be conscious 
of the fact that personality needs are 
realities, that they condition the perme- 
ability of the child to the various experi- 
ences to which he is exposed, and that it 
is incumbent upon adults to direct and 
guide experience only after they have 
considered the basic personality needs of 
the children. Academic criteria of cur- 
ricular content are distinctly not adequate 
and should be extended to include cri- 
teria based upon the recognition of these 
other factors. 


Vv 


We now come to a consideration of the 
contributions that sociology can make to 
our understanding of affective life. We 
know already that the experiences through 
which emotional behavior and value con- 
cepts become patterned are largely social 
experiences. We know, too, that the con- 
ditions under which each individual must 
strive to meet his personality needs are 
primarily social conditions. Therefore it 
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becomes necessary to examine social in- 
stitutions and social processes on a fact- 
finding basis to discover how adequate 
and effective they are in meeting the 
personality needs of the population, in 
binding society together in the prosecu- 
tion of common goals based upon com- 
mon value concepts, and in educating and 
re-educating those persons whose behavior 
is not acceptable. 

When this is done, we discover a 
steady and significant evolution of soci- 
ety toward conditions which enrich life, 
raise the general standard, give increased 
security and comfort, and provide whole- 
some opportunities for the re-education of 
the maladjusted. The fine social prog- 
ress made in America during the past 
century is most encouraging. It was 
based upon scientific invention and dis- 
covery, upon the adaptation of the find- 
ings of science to human needs through 
improved industrial and agricultural tech- 
niques, through the improvement of the 
means of communication and the exten- 
sion of opportunities for travel and for 
the experience of beautiful things. We 
must admit that, basically, it was scien- 
tific developments and our tremendous 
natural wealth that account for this great 
progress, rather than social invention or 
the evolution of social institutions. 

On the other hand, many conditions 
persist that are unhygienic and even an- 
tagonistic to the maturing of wholesome 
patterns of affective behavior. The per- 
sonality needs of all segments of the pop- 
ulation are by no means met and the 
forces of special privilege and reaction 
show themselves extremely powerful 
when the rhythm of social life turas to- 
ward conservatism. Certainly it is the 
function of educators and of personnel 
workers to do all they can to mitigate 
these influences of unwholesome social 
conditions and processes and, as active 
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members of society, to plan and act for 
continuous evolution away from those 
conditions which generate affective pa- 


thology. 
To do effective work, we must first 


know the nature of the unwholesome sit- 
uations; therefore I have gone through the 
literature of experimental social psy- 
chology and of sociology, in the endeavor 
to ferret out the facts. The following 
conditions may justifiably be set down as 
influential in producing maladjustments, 
though it must be remembered that their 
influence is not the same on all persons 
or even on the same person at different 
times during his life. 


1. Overstimulation of young people seems 
fairly common. A long school day, foliowe¢ 
by various club and sports activities, home- 
work, the continuous radio, movies, fast driv- 
ing automobiles, the persistence of noise in 
cities, continuous proximity to other persons 
all active and stimulating seem to tax 
the enenpy resources and adjustive capacities 
of children of some temperaments. 

2. Economic insecurity has greatly in- 
creased. The business cycle recurs with in- 
creasing severity. Family worries over loss 
of occupation, frustration of the highly stim- 
ulated desire to spend, delay in marriage, 
and difficulties in courtship are all occa- 
sioned by the lack of money and the lack 
of assurance of ability to get money soon. 

3. Personal uprootedness is very common. 
City life is anonymous, traditions of family 
standing are difficult to establish, broken 
homes are common, frequent moves to get 
near possible work are the rule, and passive 
mass recreation does not build up enduring 
friendships among the participants. Some 
people feel terribly alone in our society. 

4. Competition is the rule of our society. 
Almost from the cradle the pattern of our 
lives is shaped by the desire to excel, to 
gain prestige and advantage. But this very 
fact foredooms the majority to repeated fail- 
ure and the poorly equipped to situations of 
recognized inferiority. This may ultimately 
result in serious social cleavages, and it is 
a factor in social disintegration as well as 
in personal maladjustment. 


5. The conditions under which persons 
must labor and the pay which they receive 
are frequently the causes of emotional tur- 
moil, warped attitudes, and unethical value 
concepts and behavior. Feelings of anxiety 
and insecurity are often rooted in the same 
factors and are significant for the whole 
family as well as for the bread-winner. 

6. Delinquency areas are festering local- 
ities within our cities where the pattern of 
life leads children almost inevitably into un- 
social and criminal behavior. They are sources 
of social infection, where simple contact is 
enough to disease attitudes and value con- 
cepts to the point where the recovery of 
good mental health and acceptable behavior 
patterns is highly doubtful. 

7. The Unitea States has ethnic problems 
of particular importance for our study. One 
out of every ten of the population is a Negro. 
The population also includes considerable 
numbers of American Indians and Orien- 
tals. Between these racial stocks and the 
white race a genuine cleavage exists which 
always operates to the functional detriment 
of the non-white persons. Equally impor- 
tant cleavages exist within the white race 
itself growing out of religious and cultural 
differences. These, too, involve economic, so- 
cial, and occupational discrimination only 
one shade less severe than among racial 
groups. The types of discrimination are so 
common as to need no explanation here but 
the amount of frustration of personal goals 
occasioned by these racial and cultural preju- 
dices is tremendous. 


This paper will not undertake to pre- 
sent the implications of these preliminary 
findings for education. It must be appar- 
ent that they bear especially upon the 
curriculum and upon the personnel in- 
volved in education, including both teach- 
ers and pupils. To reorganize curricula 
so that they will meet genuinely the per- 
sonality needs of children is no small 
task. It involves at the same time the 
fitting of the school to the child and the 
development of fortitude in the child to 
withstand the frustration and insecurity 
which he is sure to meet in society. It 
will also fall short unless attitudes and 
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value concepts are nourished which will 
ultimately produce extensive and signifi- 
cant social evolution. ‘he rédle of the 
teacher in the classroom and the nature 
of the social groupings which occur in 
schools should also be illuminated by the 
facts in our report. 

I hope that enough has been presented 
to suggest that guidance cannot be car- 
ried on successfully by following any 
simple formula such as applying aptitude 
and intelligence tests, training the dis- 
covered aptitudes by teaching the neces- 
sary skills, and then finding the boy or 
girl a job. The knowledge required for 
proper guidance includes all that we have 
dug up in our study of emotions, and 
much more. It must certainly be derived 
from many sciences, probably as the re- 
sult of cooperative, or at least coordi- 
nated, researches undertaken simultane- 
ously by different experts employing the 


same population. Then the resulting ma. 
terials ultimately must be fused into an 
organized body of knowledge to bulwark 
guidance experts. Also the practical ap- 
plication of knowledge through counsel- 
ing is a task for cooperating experts 
rather than for individual counselors. 

One of our findings deserves the last 
word, namely, this: Beyond the develop- 
ment of skills and the acquiring of knowl- 
edge lies the most important aim of edu- 
cation and guidance. It is the organization 
of experience into general concepts and 
attitudes, the development and evolution 
of value concepts. These last shape our 
desires and determine our goals in life. 
They condition the behavior which we 
feel we are justified in using to achieve 
our goals. They limit and define our sat- 
isfactions and our appreciations. They 
determine whether or not we are happy 
in the life we live. 
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Physiological Factors in Personality 


E. no time and at no 
place, we may assume, have human beings 
ever succeeded in establishing a way of 
living in which adaptation to the environ- 
ment has not presented a difficult prob- 
lem. This assumption is implied in the 
stock phrases of the biologist, ‘the 
struggle for existence” and “the survival 
of the fit.” So many and so difficult to 
manage are the factors involved that a 
perfect individual adjustment is perhaps 
beyond human competence. In any case, 
there can be no simple formula for an 
adequate adjustment. Perhaps the near- 
est to a satisfactory one is the classic, 
Mens sana in corpore sano—"a sound 
mind in a sound body.” In any narrow 
meaning of the word “mind,” however, 
the formula is inadequate. One of the 
most appalling failures in social adjust- 
ment that ever came to my attention was 
achieved by a young man whose remark- 
able mental attainments have been widely 
advertised. To the sound mind and the 
sound body must be added a well in- 
tegrated personality. 

The term “sound body” has a specious 
air of simplicity. It implies that the 
individual is either sound or not sound. 
As a matter of fact every gradation ex- 
ists between exuberant good health and 
the last dying gasp of physiological 
failure. 

The duty plainly devolves upon physi- 
ologists as a contribution to the problem 
of the biology of the individual to evolve 
an adequate methodology for the ap- 
praisal of physical fitness. It is a fair 
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question what the physiolog 
has to contribute to this enx 
can the educator, contronte< 
of maladjustment, send the subject for 
a physiological appraisal? Just what 
methodologies and what standard norms 
are available to the appraiser? 

Physiology has been recognize 
well organized discipline for many dec- 
ades, and it might confidently be assumed 
that this problem is at least well on the 
way to solution. Particularly would this 
assumption appear to be reasonable be- 
cause the problem has implicitly to be 
faced by every physician who is con- 
fronted with an ailing patient. And phy- 
sicians have been so confronted ever since 
the time of their emergence as social 
agents. 

The first approach toward the appraisal 
of the bodily soundness of the individual 
is to determine his anatomical degree of 
normality. Fortunately, the anatomists 
have done their job rather well, and it is 
relatively easy to state whether the subject 
is abnormally large or abnormally small, 
tall or short, well nourished or otherwise, 
and whether there are any significant dis- 
proportions in his bodily makeup. In 
short, the anatomist has worked out his 
norms and plotted his distributions. Even 
that devotee of the impalpable, the psy- 
chologist, has gone a substantial way to- 
watd working out standards in his field. 
Midway between the anatomists and the 
psychologists stand the physiologists. 
The question may well be posed, What 
have they to offer? 


1. To whom 
1 with a case 


as a 
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II 

It is an amiable custom of members 
of my profession, the physiologists, to in- 
dulge in no little friendly jeering at the 
psychologists because of the vagueness of 
their concepts and the lack of sharp defi- 
nition in their data. It would be good 
for the souls of the physiologists were 
we to be compelled to recognize and con- 
fess that we in one respect are in much 
the worse trim. We know almost noth- 
ing in a respectably adequate way of 
standards and limits of physiological per- 
formance. How much weight can a nor- 
mal ten-year-old boy raise? At what point 
does the pulse rate of a sixteen-year-old 
girl move from the outer limit of nor- 
mality into that of tachycardia? Questions 
of this sort might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but in vain. True it is that 
any physiological textbook will state the 
so called normal blood pressure, normal 
body temperature, normal blood sugar 
level, and so on. These values are means 
that have come into conventional accep- 
tance. But if one goes behind the text- 
book statements for documentation he 
finds that they are often based upon en- 
tirely inadequate samples and are obtained 
without attention to modifying conditions. 
The mark on the clinical thermometer 
which tells how warm the human mouth 
ought to be was determined by a few ob 
servations made by an individual clinician 
upon himself. The traditional figure for 
urine output was determined upon beer- 
drinking German students. By and large, 
however, these mean values are sufficiently 
reliable for practical purposes. What is 
lacking is a knowledge of the extremes to 
permit us to tell where the normal leaves 
off and the pathological begins. To fill 
this gap we need a comprehensive but 
very prosaic series of studies on adequately 
large samples of normal human beings 
of the day-to-day variation in all the 


common, measurable, physiological con. 
stants, at several standard ages. In prin 
ciple the job would be as easy as the need 
for it is obvious, but it just never has 
been done. 

However, we do not live in a stat 
world. The environment is constant 
changing and the physiologist should 
be prepared to give not only rest. 
ing values for the various items but t 


of such variation when the body is ex- 
posed to changing environmental forces 
In his book, The Wisdom of the Boa 
Walter B. Cannon has engagingly dis 
cussed the fact that the body has an elab 
rate set of physiological standards and | 
possessed of many mechanisms for hold 
ing to these standards in the fae . 
stress. This principle of maintenance 
normality he has designated “homeo- 
stasis. As a qualitative matter the prin 
ciple is abundantly established. But the 
quantitative aspects of homeostasis remain 
as yet largely to be worked out. A project 
to this end would be much more difficult 
than would the one previously com- 
mended. The groups previously men 
tioned, or other similar groups of human 
beings of several ages, should be re- 
peatedly exposed systematically to all the 
common environmental stresses and the 
reactions to such stresses be quantitatively 
determined. For example, what are the 
normal reactions to exposure to reduced 
environmental temperatures of various 
degrees? At what point do these reactions 
go beyond the normal and become patho- 
logical? Or what is the normal variation 
of the given function in response to a 
given standard stress? In short, where 
does thermal homeostasis break down, or 
what is the strength of the homevstatic 
force? What differences would result in 
the values thus found should the humidity 
accompanying a given temperature be sig- 
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nificantly changed? How would the home- 
ostatic efficiency as regards temperature 
control vary between that of a well fed 
child and one suffering from under- 
nourishment? 

There are many questions of this type 
that demand answer. Schneider has made 
an excellent approach toward the general 
problem but has dealt with only a few 
factors—especially pulse and blood pres- 
sure response to standard exertion. I have 
elsewhere commented upon the ultimate 
possibility of deriving from such studies 
a “homeostatic index’’ to be made up of 
a group of sub-indices, these to be indi- 
vidually weighted in accordance with their 
empirically determined importance. When 
physiologists shall have accomplished this 
taskk—either in this or some alternative 
way—then and only then shall we be able 
to make a reliable quantitative appraisal 
of the physical fitness of the individual 
subject—using the term in the broadly 
inclusive sense. In the meanwhile those 
whose business it is to aid students in the 
solution of problems of personal adjust- 
ment will have to get along as best they 
can with a lot of very rough guesswork. 
Today the psychologist can furnish ex- 
cellent IQ’s and numerous other helpful 
scores. When the physiologist will get 
around to furnishing similarly needed 
PQ’s time alone will tell. One is not 
very sanguine. Perhaps the job might be 
turned over to departments of physical 
education. 


Ill 


It is with genuine humility, then, that 
a physiologist discusses the subject ‘‘Phys- 
iological Factors in Personality.” But 
honest confession having presumably ex- 
erted its proverbially beneficent effect 
upon the soul, it is now his privilege to 
turn to other aspects of the problem in 
which the existing degree of ignorance 


is somewhat less depressing. For the re- 
mainder of this paper there are to be 
considered certain aspects of a particular 
branch of physiology, namely, endocrin- 
ology, as related to the problem of 
personal adjustment. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
necessity of considering not only the 
mental and physical equipment of the 
subject but also the working integrations 
of these factors into what, for lack of a 
better term, we may call his “personality.” 
In this integration the instincts and the 
emotions play a major rdle. Ignoring ob- 
vious overlappings of the four categories, 
we propose to deal with hormone fac- 
tors in bodily structure and function, 
mental activity, instinctual trends, and 
emotions—and these, in particular as they 
go to determine the “structure of the per- 
sonality.”” 

Classification aside, many 
enter into the makeup of the personality. 
The potentialities of their development 
are largely fixed at, or indeed, well before 
the time of birth. If, as biologists widely 
believe, the developmental stages of the 
individual recapitulate the development of 
the race, then the personality includes 
elements dating back perhaps millions of 
years in their origin. Disregarding this 
phase of the subject, however, we may 
say that the human infant is endowed at 
birth with an elaborate equipment for 
living. In many respects this equipment is 
fixed. For example, the baby will never 
have more than two eyes and one nose. 
But in many other respects considerable 
leeway exists at birth for the modification 
of the constitutional equipment. All the 
potentialities of education in the broad 
sense are thus laid down. Every mother 
is at liberty to hope, however optimis- 
tically, that her newborn son may some 
day be President. But as a matter of fact 
the majority of people are condemned at 


elements 
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birth to mediocrity or worse—the impli- 
cations of the doctrine of “rugged 
individualism” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Time will not serve to discuss at any 
length the part played by the endocrine 
glands in determining the constitutional 
makeup or the potentialities of develop- 
ment. Suffice it to say that the organiza- 
tion which the infant brings into the 
world with him at birth has been deter- 
mined in important ways by the hormonal 
influences to which he has already been 
subjected. His furthur development is 
affected by endocrine factors at every turn. 
A single example may serve to illustrate 
each point. Should the mother of a child 
be suffering from serious lack of thyroid 
secretion, her baby is likely to be a mis- 
shapen creature of low vitality. Should 
his own thyroid equipment be sufficiently 
defective he will never achieve anything 
like normal growth or development 


throughout his life, except as the condi- 


tion may be subsequently corrected. 
Serious deficiency of any other of several 
glands would likewise leave him seriously 
handicapped both in structure at birth and 
in later development. 

So much then for early handicaps and 
endowments. Educators are more inter- 
ested in the semi-finished product as it is 
met in the youthful or early adult years. 
Emphasis at this stage falls especially on 
the subject’s combination of instinctual 
drives and emotional characteristics. The 
insiincts may be roughly defined as the 
behavior trends that are determined by the 
constitutional makeup. The emotions rep- 
resent the way the instincts in operation 
feel to the individual who has them. The 
instinctual drives make up what the psy- 
choanalysts call the “sd forces.” These 
are determined in large measure by the 
hormones. 

As a factor in the emergent personality, 
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and running a bad second to the instincts 
is the intelligence. By this term is meant 
the higher mental processes. These are 
actually a recent acquisition in the evolu- 
tionary course of human events. From 
the broad biological point of view the 
intelligence is merely a device to secure 
for the individual the most gratifying 
indulgence of his instincts. Its actual 
everyday use is largely to rationalize the 
things that we do because we instinctive! 
want to do them. Parenthetically, when 
educators genuinely learn this fact, socia 
leadership may be transterred from th 
politicians to the professors, and “brain 
trusters’’ may cease to be objects of publ 
ridicule. The vocational adviser who is 
worth his salt must take this fact 

account. The mental activity is influenced 
in numerous ways by the hormones. 


IV 

With this brief orientation, attention 
may now be turned to some of the evi- 
dences bearing specifically upon the rela- 
tionship of the hormones to the person- 
ality factors that are involved in problems 
of adjustment. We shall draw partly upon 
the results of animal experimentation and 
partly upon data derived from observa- 
tions upon human patients. It need not 
be emphasized that observations upon 
animals are valid for our present purpose 
only as they serve to demonstrate prin- 
ciples. Actual details of the operation of 
these principles must be derived from 
studies on our own species. In general 
our best evidence is derived from obser- 
vations upon victims of glandular de- 
rangement or from noting the effects of 
glandular derivatives used in the treat- 
ment of the patients. It is much to be 
regretted that as yet we have little direct 
evidence obtained by the use of hormones 
in psychological experimentation. It is 
remarkable that so little has been made of 
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their possibilities for the exploration of 
personality. 

The first known experimental attack 
upon the problems of endocrinology was 
made unwittingly by husbandmen who 
have long made a practice of castrating 
domestic animals. The difference between 
the fiery aggressive stallion and his placid 
brother, the work-horse, has long been 
known. It is determined purely by the 
presence or absence of the hormones of 
the sex glands, The pugnacious bull and 
the gentle ox owe their difference to the 
same factor. By castration and gland 
grafting, sexual neutrality, masculinity, or 
femininity can be set up in rats and guinea 
pigs at will. Bard, by the use of a sex- 
hormone preparation, has succeeded in 
restoring the amorous propensities to an 
unsexed cat and in keeping her in an 
amorous state for weeks at a time. During 
all this period she maintained an avid 
interest in male companions and showed 
continuously the marked changes in the 
behavior patterns that characterize the 
estrous state in this species. 

Physiologists also find that the common 
fowl is a particularly instructive subject 
for experiments on sex gland biology. 
When the primary gonads are removed 
from either young males or young females 
the result is an overgrown creature, the 
capon or the poulard, as the case may be. 
The erstwhile male remains timid and 
never crows or indulges in the well known 
strivings and struttings of masculinity. To 
him, female companions are but com- 
petitors for food. And the case for his 
mutilated sister is no better. Femininity 
is not for her; she is without charm and 
without carnal desire. What is especially 
significant is that when small bits of 
gonad tissue are left behind in the opera- 
tion a new sex gland may regenerate and 
this may be either ovary or testis. The 
quantity of sex drive that finally results 


depends upon the amount of gonad tissue 
that is regenerated; the quality of the 
drive is determined by the kind of regen- 
eration that takes place. Thus all gradu- 
ations can be experimentally set up 
between complete femininity and com- 
plete masculinity. There are on record 
several authentic cases of birds or fowl 
that first become mothers and then, 
subsequently, fathers. 

Not only is it possible to restore or to 
invert sex behavior but also to cause it to 
appear prematurely. By use of a certain 
hormorne from the pituitary gland baby 
cockerels have been made to crow at nine 
days of age and to attempt to mate at 
thirteen days. Many other examples could 
be cited of changes in the sexual appa- 
ratus and the sexual behavior patterns by 
operations and by the use of appropriate 
hormones. 

When we turn to the human species 
it appears that the data on the sex hor- 
mones are less adequate and are often 
lacking sharp definition, though it is easy 
to see running through them the opera- 
tion of the same principles that are so 
obvious from animal experimentation. 
Human eunuchs have been known from 
time immemorial. Deprivation of the sex 
glands has been practiced as a religious 
rite, as a means of revenge, and to safe- 
guard the fidelity of guardians of harems 
—a rather poor safeguard, incideatally. 
Up to less than a century ago this opera- 
tion was frequently performed to preserve 
the singing voice of choir boys. The term 
eunuch has always been contemptuous. 
This is true in part, no doubt, because of 
the uselessness of the victim in the funda- 
mental biological purpose, the perpetua- 
tion of the race. Commonly the eunuch is 
reported as lacking in initiative and 
stamina, as a “lone wolf,” quiet, retiring, 
shut-in, apathetic, and work-shy. Such 
defects, however, are not necessarily due 
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to hormone deficiency. They might be 
induced, in part at least, by brooding over 
an assumed inferiority induced by the 
mutilating operation. Another element of 
uncertainty is the extent to which sex 
characteristics once acquired can exist 
after castration. There are instances, 
authentically reported, in which a surpris- 
ing degree of normality of behavior has 
persisted after the operation when it was 
performed in adult years. 

The mentality as such is not apparently 
affected and indeed the mental attain- 
ments may even be improved by emanci- 
pation from the diversions and dis- 
tractions incident to the possession of 
gonadal hormones. Furthermore, the sub- 
ject may give an exaggerated devotion to 
intellectual pursuits as a compensation 
for his inadequacies in other respects. In 
his physical equipment he also 1s not 
gteatly handicapped. He tends to be 
thinner and taller than the average or, at 
the other extreme, somewhat obese. His 
physical strength is not necessarily 
lessened though he perhaps has somewhat 
less than normal endurance. It is in the 
personality as distinct from either body 
or mind, as such, in which he chiefly 
suffers. He remains emotionally imma- 
ture. Into his ear the soft voice of love 
does not enter. His friendships do not 
transcend the platonic. Romance with all 
the rich connotations of that term is not 
for him. 

Fortunately, the condition of complete 
gonadal deficiency in man is somewhat 
rare and only infrequently gives rise to 
problems with which educators are con- 
cerned. More interesting are the results 
of partial deficiency. This condition occa- 
sionally arises from a failure of the pitu- 
itary gland to supply an adequate amount 
of sex-regulating hormone. Mayers is 
authority for the statement that a similar 
condition is a not infrequent sequel to the 
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common diseases of childhood, and ¢:. 
pecially mumps. Much has been written 
on the repercussions of sex-gland de- 
ficiency in the personality. It is stated t 

result in a vast array of ‘‘neurasthenic 

symptoms and social maladjustinents 
The whole subject has been so over. 
emphasized by charlatans and enthusiasts 
that one hesitates to pursue it further 
What is particularly needed is less fervor 
on the part of gland grafters (the 
pun is not inapposite) and some genuine 
controlled research to determine to what 
extent the theoretically plausible claims of 
the enthusiasts are scientifically tenable 
The recently successful synthesis of male 
gonad hormones will presumably put int 

our hands a working tool by which the 
problem can be seriously investigated 
It is rather probable that when the matter 
is adequately determined many of the 
theoretically plausible claims will be sus- 
tained and that we shall recognize in sex- 
hormone deficiency a potent cause of 
personal maladjustment. 

So much for conditions in the male 
Of the effects of early complete sex-gland 
deficiency in women we have little direct 
information. However, from what is 
known of the effects in experimental ani- 
mals and by analogy with known effects 
in males the major features are rather 
clear. Fairly high degrees of ovarian de- 
ficiency dating from the prepuberal years 
not infrequently come about from a de- 
ficiency of pituitary secretion. In such 
instances there is a lag in, or failure of, 
the unfolding of the secondary sex char- 
acteristics. The uterus and mammary 
glands remain small and the psychologi- 
cal differentiation normal to puberty fails 
to take place. The subjects show no more 
than a platonic interest in the opposite 
sex. Courtship offers no charm and they 
have neither the ability nor the inclination 
successfully to mate. Despite a consider- 
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able pressure to conform to social custom 
the subjects fail to achieve anything 
better than a hollow show of interest in 
young men as potential future mates. 

The results of loss of the ovaries after 
puberty are clear. Immediately succeed- 
ing the operation there is set up an im- 
balance of hormones giving the well- 
known characteristics of the menopause. 
Irritability, hot flashes, headaches, and 
dissatisfaction with life are prominently 
evident. After a time a new hormone 
balance is achieved, and a tendency to 
detachment and calmness of demeanor 
supervenes. 

Most unfortunate is the condition that 
arises when the ovaries become hypo- 
functional but are still able to produce 
hormones in deficient and varying 
amounts. It is under these conditions of 
persistent imbalance that we see the hypo- 
gonadal temperament defined by Rowe: 
“An insistently expressed egoism is the 
keynote of the hypogonad character. 
Coupled with and dependent upon this is 
an active resentment toward a world that 
is but inadequately mindful of the 
patient's many excellences. Hyperemo- 
tionalism and self-pity are united with an 
attitude of acid criticism of environmental 
conditions that are always unsatisfactory.” 

. “The psychological study of the 
average woman suffering from ovarian 
insufficiency,”” Rowe concludes, “would 
be a profitable though scarcely a pleasant 
task.” Perhaps Rowe's characterization 
might be paraphrased to the effect that 
ovarian deficiency renders difficult the 
maintenance of the graciousness and 
charm that characterize the well inte- 
grated feminine personality. 


Vv 


The foregoing physiological evidence 
carries of course numerous connotations 
as regards personality. Fundamental in- 


stinctual drives are involved and with 
these the corresponding emotions. Until 
recently, hormone tools for therapeutic 
studies have been lacking. Despite the 
fact that sex hormones are now being 
widely used in medical practice, the re- 
sults have as yet had relatively little atten- 
tion from technically competent psychol- 
ogists. Why this is so is a mystery that 
is bound up with the psychology of psy 

chologists. It is suggestive that in a 
group of cases recently reported in which 
sex hormones were being administered to 
relatively young women to ameliorate the 
effects of surgical removal of the ovaries, 
a few of the patients stopped the treat- 
ment because they found themselves un- 
comfortably erotized. The problems pre- 
sented are complex even from the stand- 
point of the endocrinologist and even 
more so from that of the psychologist. 
For the maintenance of normal physical 
sex functions the intervention of several 
hormones is necessary. The same is prob- 
ably true regarding the psychological sex 
life. The problem is further complicated 
in human subjects by the fact that ovarian 
deprivation by no means always obliter- 
ates the primary sex drive. To what ex- 
tent the charm of womanhood can be 
chemically isolated and purveyed in 
bottles remains as yet largely for the 
future to determine. The problem is im- 
portant and demands intensive, controlled 
study. 

One of the most striking recent inves- 
tigations along this line has been made 
by Werner and his associates of St. Louis. 
There is a well-known disorder in which 
the common disturbances of the meno- 
pause are accentuated to give rise to the 
psychosis, ‘“‘involutional melancholia.” 
Nervousness, excitability, headaches, and 
disturbed sleep are distressing symptoms, 
but even worse is a depression that often 
makes the victim long for death. All 
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experiences take on a painful coloring. 
The thinking becomes slow and laborious 
and the patient is unable to entertain any 
other thoughts than of her own misfor- 
tune. Delusions of impending ruin tor- 
ment her. She has committed the unfor- 
givable sin. Her terrible suffering in this 
world is shortly to be succeeded by the 
everlasting torments of hell—and she de- 
serves it all. In a fairly large series of 
cases of this type Werner administered 
the sex hormone, theelin, to one group 
and similarly treated another group with 
salt water injections. The group receiving 
the hormone made notably better progress 
toward recovery than did the control 
group. After this point was determined 
the control group of course also then re- 
ceived the hormone. Numerous other, 


though less spectacular reports, have been 
made of amelioration of menopausal dis- 
turbances by such hormones, but these 
often fail to carry conviction because of 
uncertainty as to how much of the bene- 


ficial effect was due to the hormone, how 
much to suggestion, and how much would 
have occurred without either hormone or 
suggestion. 

It seems probable that directly or in- 
directly ovarian hormonal _ disturbances 
play a considerable rdle in problems of 
adjustment of girls. In any case they have 
to deal with a monthly recurring hormone 
imbalance resulting from recession of 
hormone tide just before menstruation. 
Although commonly less in degree the 
same manifestations of ovarian deficiency 
as those previously discussed often occur 
at this time. 

Whatever question there may be rfe- 
garding the significance of abnormal sex- 
hormone conditions, there is no question 
that a multitude of problems arise from 
the possession of normal sex-gland equip- 
ment. With the onset of puberty nature 
and society come into conflict As soon as 
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the individual begins to experience the 
thrilling attractiveness of the opposite sex 
nature demands that something immediat. 
and satisfying shall be done about it 
Parents, teachers, and maiden aunts. 
literal or figurative, conspire to see that 
nature is thwarted. The impulse to mate 
is primitive and deeply permeative. Each 
year that marriage must be postponed 
beyond the age of early maturity adds t: 
the conflicts that must be met and the 
compromises that must be made. Whether 
the individual elect continence or whether 
he elect revolt against social interdicts, 
he has problems to face. The world’s 
literature is largely made up of accounts 
of attempts to solve or failures to solve 
the problems presented by possession of 
sex-hormones. Every educator is familiar 
with an almost infinite variety of aspects 
of these problems and the physiologist has 
little to add to his knowledge of them be- 
yond a bit of discourse of the mechanisms 
whereby sexuality is induced and main- 
tained. 

One special phase of sexual psycho- 
physiology may be briefly mentioned, for 
its novelty if for mo more substantial 
reason. There has recently been dis- 
covered a hormone from the pituitary 
gland which controls the secretion of 
milk. This is known as “prolactin.” But 
its influence goes wider and deeper than 
its name implies: instinct is also involved 
This hormone has been most adequatel; 
studied by Riddle. The method of pro- 
cedure is to place young female rats in 
cages with materials for nest building. 
They are then tested as to the strength of 
their maternal urge by being offered new- 
born baby rats for adoption. In some 
cases the rodent misses are mildly at- 
tracted to the babies and play dolls with 
them, so to speak. But most of the sub- 
jects placidly ignore the infants, seem- 
ingly being adverse to hunting for trouble. 
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If, to these nonchalant misses, a few 
doses of prolactin are administered, not 
only are their mammary glands stimulated 
but a remarkable change in their behavior 
also takes place. They will now eagerly 
adopt as many babies as may be offered, 
build elaborate nests for them, and 
eagerly mother them. The yearning seems 
to be universal. Their maternal reactions 
are not confined to infants of their own 
kind but are extended to baby mice, baby 
rabbits, or even helpless squabs. For a 
normal, vigorous rat to do other than 
promptly make a feast of a proffered 
squab is proof positive that something 
fundamental has happened to her in- 
stincts. What part prolactin may play in 
the determination of human instincts and 
emotions is ‘as yet quite unknown but the 
stimulus now offered to imagination is 
irresistible. To what extent is mother 
love a matter of hormone chemistry? 
Could prolactin convert a cold misan- 
thrope into a lover of his kind? Should 
our predatory over-lords be sentenced to 
a course of prolactin? Such questions 
might be multiplied and they are not 
entirely fanciful. One wonders whether 
the folk phrase “the milk of human kind- 
ness” betokens a vague fore-sensing of 
the functions of prolactin. 

These new observations are of no little 
theoretical importance. So far as one can 
judge of rodent personality, prolactin goes 
deep and makes a fundamental modifica- 
tion. On one day the rat presents an 
energy system that reacts in a characteristic 
set of behavior patterns. A week later the 
same rat shows behavior patterns that are 
grossly different. Similarly permeative 


changes can be induced by other sex- 
hormones. The reacting organs are the 
same, the continual energy of the system is 
the same. Whence then comes the differ- 
ence? I see no escape from the adoption of 
a new far-reaching biological principle, 


that of chemical conditioning. The results 
are comparable to, and in the last analysis 
possibly identical with, those of the more 
familiar types of conditioning that under- 
lie all educational processes. That we 
learn by experience has long been known. 
It is now apparent that we may also learn 
—and in a profound way-—by the injec- 
tion of a hormone. This principle is com- 
mended to the attention of educators and 
research psychologists. 
intensive study. 


It ts worthy of 


VI 

Time serves for only brief considera- 
tion of other endocrine glands that might 
be discussed in relation to adaptation. Of 
these, one of the most important is the 
thyroid. This is a gland that lies in the 
lower part of the neck and that on occa- 
sion becomes enlarged to give rise to the 
well-known disorder, goiter. To come 
directly to the heart of the matter, it is 
this giand which by supplying the hor- 
mone, thyroxine, regulates the vital speed. 
An infant born without a thyroid gland 
is never able to grow up. He remains a 
bandy-legged, pot-bellied, drooling im- 
becile with rather less mentality than that 
of a guinea pig and essentially no person- 
ality whatever. The loss of the thyroid 
secretion at any stage of life causes the 
individual to approach a state comparable 
with that of the unfortunate infant just 
mentioned, the nearness of approach 
being determined by the extent of the 
deficiency. Thyroxine functions in re- 
markably small quantities. In the course 
of a year we use only about three and a 
half grains of it, an amount that could 
be put into a small medicine capsule, but 
this pinch of material substance spells the 
difference between complete imbecility 
and any height of achievement that the 
individual might otherwise attain. 

The more extreme grades of thyroid 
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deficiency are fortunately rare and the 
victims seldom, if ever, come to the 
attention of the educator. But lesser de- 
grees of thyroid deficiency are relatively 
common and give rise to many a problem 
in personal adjustment. The individuals, 
whether children or college students, 
rather commonly show disturbances in 
nutrition. Proverbially the hypothyroid 
subject is fat. As a matter of practical 
fact he not infrequently is thin. The 
possible manifestations of the disorder 
are numerous and only a few that are of 
particular interest to educators may be 
mentioned. The clinical picture is rather 
vague and has been characterized as 
“general poor health.” For no apparent 
reason the endurance is fitfully low. 
Under special stress the subject is able to 
tackle a difficult mental or social problem 
effectively, but fatigue soon causes him to 
slump again to an inefficient level. He is 
hauntingly conscious of chronically “fail- 
ing to do himself justice.” Perhaps the 
most trying aspect of the disorder is the 
diagnosis of “neurasthenia” to which the 
characteristic vague pains, dissatisfaction 
with life, irritability, and depression 
usually give rise. ‘Just nerves, forget it,” 
is repeatedly advised. The advice is well 
intentioned but impossible of attainment. 
The condition is relatively easy to diag- 
nose if one happens to think to look for 
it. The two most important objective in- 
dicators are depression of the so-called 
basal metabolic rate and retardation in 
skeletal development. 

The physician brought up in the classic 
tradition equates thyroid deficiency with 
mental retardation and hesitates to make 
the diagnosis in individuals whose men- 
tality seems to be up to par. In this con- 
nection a case reported by Shelton is in- 
teresting. A young engineer for some 
mysterious reason was experiencing diffi- 
culty in carrying out his professional 


activities at a fair average level of eff. 
ciency. The suggestion of thyroid depres- 
sion had been expressly repudiated be. 
cause of the very presence of such 
efficiency. With the detection of his 
thyroid handicap and its correction by 
thyroid tablets, his mediocre performance 
changed to that of a brilliant, successful 
man. Mateer has recently discussed at 
some length the thyroid factor in social 
and school adjustments and subscribes to 
its importance as a significant practical 
matter. A needed research and one that 
might pay high dividends in terms of 
human happiness would be an adequate 
study of a large group of college students 
presenting adjustment difficulties to deter- 
mine actually the incidence among them 
of thyroid deficiency and the efficacy of its 
correction in stabilizing the personality. 

In thus emphasizing the thyroid factor 
I do not mean to convey the impression 
that it is necessarily the most important. 
More and more is it becoming evident to 
the endocrinologist that the chief regula- 
tory gland is the pituitary. Its versatility 
as conductor of the endocrine orchestra 
becomes more astounding the more we 
learn about it. Good evidence now sup- 
ports the belief that from this one gland 
are derived active principles which regu- 
late growth; sexual rhythms; lactation; 
and sugar, water, and fat metabolism. 
The integrity of the thyroid and adrenal 
glands, as well as of the sex glands, is 
sustained by pituitary hormone; hence, 
secondarily, all the influences mediated 
directly by these three are controlled by 
the pituitary. In view of its dominant im- 
portance as a physiological regulator 
nature would seem to have been well ad- 
vised in stationing it in a special pocket 
of the sphenoid bone in the most in- 
accessible region of the body, the center 
of the head. 

More space than is available for this 
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paper might be devoted to the pituitary 
factor alone, and that in spite of the fact 
that obviously much more remains to be 
learned about it than has yet become 
known. In its control of growth the pitu- 
itary determines whether the individual is 
to be of normal size, a giant, or a dwarf. 
If growth hormone begins to be secreted 
in excess after normal growth has ceased, 
over-excess of body-stuff is laid down in 
several inconvenient places leading to 


Practical gross physical distortion. The resulting 
one that disease condition is technically known as 
rms of acromegaly. Another type of pituitary 
dequate disturbance leads to marked obesity. 
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These various deviations from physical 
normality of course make for difficulties 
in adjustment. Of the victims, perhaps 
the most unfortunate are the obese. 
People generally recognize the impro- 
priety of ridiculing most kinds of physical 
abnormality, but the fat person is errone- 


ortant. ously supposed to fall in good spiritedly 
lent to with jeers at his ponderosity. The heart- 
egula- aches that are patiently endured are 
tility legion. Mayers has collected many ex- 
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amples of the unwitting cruelty which 
have to be endured. One woman has 
heard herself described as “perfectly 
disgusting,” as ‘‘a freak off duty,” as ‘‘a 
frightful example, you can see what you 
are coming to.” She has heard a child 
ask “Mama, is that all one lady?”’ She 
has ignored the query “you're pretty hard 
to get around, ain’t you?” Or, “how about 
feeding peanuts to her?” Worst of all is 
the advice she receives from her friends: 
“You ought to do something about it; if 
it was me I would saw wood, you know, 
or something like that.” A somewhat 
special case is presented by the individual 
who succeeds in escaping outright dwarf- 
ism but who has to go through life 
notably small of stature. He is under 
continuous inner impulsion to over-com- 
his pensate for his insignificance of appear- 
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ance and is likely to be pompous, sensi- 
tive, and over-assertive. These physical 
abnormalities need no discussion as fac- 
tors in adjustment, but they serve to illus- 
trate how the pituitary may become an 
important factor and, what is more sig- 
nificant, how most of us are protected 
from the need of making special adjust- 
ments by the beneficent normality of our 
own glands. 

In addition to the regulatory influences 
made obvious by the abnormalities cited, 
several investigators of recent years have 
ascribed to the pituitary more subtle 
regulatory influences. The belief is grow- 
ing that “problem children” when care- 
fully studied from a metabolic point of 
view can be shown in substantial numbers 
to be suffering from pituitary deficiency. 
It is even claimed that the administration 
of pituitary derivatives is not infequently 
followed by reformation of the subjects. 
The evidence here, however, is not com- 
pelling because of inadequate control 
work, and we are presented with a prob- 
lem demanding further investigation. 

Of the adrenal glands and their “‘emer- 
gency function” only passing mention 
may be made. Cannon's studies of this 
problem are well known. Under condi- 
tions in which pain, fear, or rage are 
aroused, these glands are set into activity 
and pour into the blood stream a secre- 
tion, adrenin, that serves to augment the 
activity of the sympathetic nervous system. 
This leads to strengthening the heart beat, 
suffusing the blood with sugar, hastening 
the circulation, opening more widely the 
air passages to the lungs, and stopping 
digestive activities. All these changes are 
of aid to integrate the subject for mus- 
cular activity. Under primitive conditions 
this device for adaptation was probably 
of major importance, but nowadays it is 
ptobably more detrimental than otherwise. 
Emergencies most commonly call for self- 
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control and quiet thinking. Nevertheless, 
the primitive reactions take place with re- 
sults somewhat comparable to opening the 
throttle of an idling car. The effect on 
the machinery is not wholesome. It would 
probably be wise if we always, when over- 
wrought, would get out and do something 
vigorous—if not commit assault upon an 
opponent, at least take a stiff walk. 

The adrenal glands have other func- 
tions than the one mentioned. Indeed, 
they are vitally necessary to life itself. 
Physical strength and various essential 
metabolic activities are dependent upon 
their integrity. Severe lack of their hor- 
mones, other than adrenin, cause weak- 
ness, irresolution, uncooperativeness, and 
finally prostration and death. What part 
they play in everyday adaptation to en- 
vironmental circumstances is as yet largely 
unknown. In any case, however, they are 
of fundamental importance as factors in 
general good health which is, of course, 
our most important adaptational asset. 
This importance they share with all the 
principle endocrine glands. 

Finally, the pancreas with its hormone, 
insulin, demands at least brief notice. 
This is the hormone that regulates the 
utilization of sugar, which in turn is the 
immediate source of the energy used in 
most if not all our bodily and mental 
activity. If our insulin supply fails we 
forthwith develop diabetes with its ob- 
vious influences on adaptation. Less well 
known is a sefious condition that may 
arise when insulin production is over- 
facile. The blood sugar is periodically 
reduced below the normal level and the 
symptoms of exaggerated hunger fre- 
quently supervene. Nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, and weakness result. The condition 
may pefsist in moderate degree undetected 
for months or years and lead to a diag- 
nosis of neurasthenia, hysteria, or even 
dementia praecox. When detected, the 


condition is usually not difficult to treat 


Vil 


The foregoing are only a portion of 
the primary data that bear upon the te- 
lationship of the hormones to adaptation. 
Of the secondary data—and these are 
numerous—little has been said. Of hor- 
mone factors in the psychoneuroses and 
psychoses, time serves for only passing 
mention. Our knowledge of these te- 
lationships is highly inadequate with 
only enough clearly known to indicate 
their potentially major importance. Con- 
sidering the fact that the hormones 
have much to do with the instinc- 
tual drives which are a major concern of 
the psychoanalysts, it is remarkable that 
so little direct study has been made of the 
endocrine glands as factors in psycho- 
dynamics. “Instincts” in bottles seem a 
bit too earthy to appeal to the esoteric 
tastes of this school of psychologists. But 
the case is little better for psychologists 
of any school. The endocrinologists in 
their turn have shied away from the in- 
tangibilities of psychology. The result 
is that psychological aspects of endocrin- 
ology—and these are probably the most 
important in relation to personal adapta- 
tion—have been left in large measure 
unstudied. Of hormones as tools for the 
systematic exploration of personality, al- 
most no use has been made. 

In conclusion, then, physiology, endoc- 
rine and otherwise, has potentially much 
to offer to students of adaptation, but in- 
vestigations of the sorts particularly 
needed have not greatly appealed to 
physiological investigators. Research in 
considerable measure follows the law of 
supply and demand. The writer ventures 
to hope that the guidance and personnel 
associations may become increasingly con- 
scious of the derelictions of the physiolo- 
gists and may voice their needs. 
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We one were to name 
all the various products industry wants 
from the universities, one should have to 
review and catalogue all the present suc- 
cesses Of the university. The university 
is now delivering a product used in 
innumerable places and appreciated by 
industry. The discontinuance of this 
product would be a catastrophe in the life 
of any nation. Its part in conserving, 
analyzing, and classifying the knowledge 
of the past, as well as its function of re- 
issuing and reinterpreting said knowledge 
to the rising generation has never been 
doubted. If one were to review what 
industry is now getting from the univer- 
sity as products in daily use, hours would 
be required to recount that of which edu- 
cators afe most fully aware. 

The topic under consideration may be 
thus stated in its narrowed limits: What 
does industry want from the university 
which it is not now getting or not getting 
in sufficient quantity or perfection? What 
better or new products may industry call 
upon the university to deliver? If the 
uses to which the products of the schools 
are placed can be clearly determined, 
there is hope that techniques can be found 
for making the product immediately use- 
ful, without too much re-forming and 
re-working of it. 


II 
There has been a tendency in high 
places to say that all our institutions are 
in the hands of inefficient, selfish, and 
ignorant men. In recent years the banker 
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has been condemned; the industrialist has 
been defamed; even the college professor 
has been severely criticised. It has been 
a depression psychosis to blame it all on 
the other fellow, for each group to ac- 
credit itself only with high and generous 
motives. It is now time that we recover 
from that mood of depression through a 
more hearty recognition of the real merit 
which lies in the men who rise to posi- 
tions of leadership in any walk of life. 
We shall find among the men who lead 
in industry the same proportion of keen, 
capable, and high-purposed character as 
in the leaders in other fields of human 
endeavor. Industry needs the best prod- 
uct that can be produced. The best is 
never too good. 

It is fairly plain that industry is not 
asking the university plants to give a 
simple or a single product. Industry ob- 
viously needs many things from their 
mills. Out of their product industry tries 
to make foreman, designers, inspectors, 
general foremen, superintendents, quality 
control men, production control men, 
heads for tool rooms, plating rooms, 
foundries, laboratories, research depart- 
ments, plant layout men, production en- 
gineers, or process engineers, and innu- 
merable others. And especially are needed 
materials to make clear-headed, well bal- 
anced men as managers for large de- 
partments, divisions, plants, and groups 
of plants. The specifications are very 
exacting for some of these men, more 
exacting and requiring “rarer metal’’ than 
many imagine. 
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The man who is fitted to rise to the 
position of manager, whether his unit is 
one hundred, five thousand, or many 
thousands of men and women, is an in- 
dividual to be reckoned with. He must 
be a real, developed human, possessing 
in his own right a large proportion of 
those qualities which mark the evolution 
of the race—intelligence with all its ca- 
pacity to grasp, analyze, and coordinate; 
initiative which can hold an objective and 
muster all the forces essential to its attain- 
ment; courage, leadership, and personal- 
ity to win and hold large numbers in 
cooperative alliance. 

This is but a preface to stating that the 
job of furnishing the human semi-fin- 
ished material for American industry is 
a big job. Narrowly conceived or poorly 
planned, it cannot achieve its possibilities. 
University teachers are urged to respect 
their task, to develop their techniques, to 
go deep into the requirements, so that 
industry may have the personnel it must 
have for its still greater tasks of the 
future. 

For the industrial purposes thus 
roughly sketched, industry needs qualities 
in men which can be quite specifically 
stated. But the specifications as to steel 
needed by the automobile business have 
been better defined than the specifications 
for the youth needed from campus for 
factory. 


Ill 

Men selected for training should not 
be those who have merely drifted into 
the university. The assumption that “an 
education is always a good thing’ can 
well be challenged. When a boy finishes 
high school, why does he go to college? 
In how many cases does he, or anyone, 
really weigh the evidence as to whether 
he should go to college? 

Many go to college because they do 


not know what else to do. They have 
been in school ever since they were five 
years old. They know how to go to 
school. At eighteen years they are ap. 
palled by such possibilities as getting a 
job, deciding to learn a trade, starting as 
an office boy, going to work as a produc. 
tion assembler, machine hand, or fore- 
man’s clerk. The more timid soul js 
likely to want to continue in the one 
thing he knows how to do, namely, go 
to school. To tackle life at the nearest 
available spot takes nerve and indepen- 
dence. Unless money or something else 
stands in the way, large numbers of weak 
boys, lacking in decisiveness, initiative, 
and venturesomeness, will go on to col- 
lege. If a student of this sort happens 
to get by in his courses, he may make a 
similar decision after four years of col- 
lege. He may decide to go in for advanced 
degrees. 

Now when the man who just drifted 
into and through and out of college 
comes to industry for a job, what hap- 
pens? The deferred adjustment to “‘life- 
as-it-is’” comes with a disappointing, dis- 
illusioning reality. He talks about “his 
training” and with t tact the world 
asks, 0 what!” Ahat are you trained 
for? What cam you do that is worth fifty 
cents an hour? One of these boys asked 
a personnel interviewer quite logically, 
“Have you got any arithmetic to do? I'm 
good at that!” He had to be told that 
girls do most of the figuring on comp- 
tometers nowadays. 

Clearly, the university has a job of 
selecting men for training, eliminating 
the ones who cannot profit by four years 
of the kind of experience it can offer him. 
The unkindness of not forcing the deci- 
sion will ultimately be seen. Men are 
not uncommon who have used schools as 
cloistered retreats from reality. 

Youths leaving the high school are 
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groping for an introduction to the world. 
They are helpless to decide what they 
want to do for they do not know what 
there is to do. Only maturity can give 
them a bird's-eye view of the world’s 
jobs. They know the life of a physician 
slightly for they have seen a physician a 
few times and have heard of other physi- 
cians. The same is true of the teacher. 
But many high school boys do not know 
a lawyer, a newspaper man, a manufac- 
turer, a store manager, a production en- 
gineer, a chemist, a buyer, a superinten- 
dent of any business or industry, a fore- 
man, a paymaster, a comptroller, a sec- 
retary, a reporter, an author, an editor, 
a detective, an inspector, a director, an 
artist, or even a personnel director. Yet 
many of these high school boys will 
sometime be in these very occupations of 
which they have no knowledge at eight- 
een years of age. 

One asks, “whose task is it to teach— 
to teach all knowledge—to teach in uni- 
versities, the institutions of universal 
knowledge—where is the course to meet 
this crying void, this universal lack-of- 
knowledge of youth?” “We ask him to 
choose what he wants to be before he has 
seen what there is to be. ‘When a col- 
lege has established a Chair of Jobs, let 
some of the men who have tasted the 
joys of many of them tell the under- 
classmen what such fellows do all day. 
As result of such vocational information 
they will perhaps say then, “I want to be 
an editor, or a superintendent of a steel 
mill, or a manufacturer,” and mean it. 

Recognizing that many universities, 
especially state institutions, are not priv- 
ileged to select their freshmen, is there 
not some way, whether through the class- 
room, vocational conference, mentor-sys- 
tem, or well directed personnel contact 
by which youth may benefit by the ex- 
perience of maturity? With more of a 
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chance at the facts, boys would help in 
this task of selection. Those without a 
bent for certain fields would thus shun 
them and choose others. 

Students worthy to be selected for jobs 
involving extended and specialized train- 
ing must average high in those basic 
human traits of intelligence, integrity, 
strength or stamina, (the capacity “to 
take the gaff” or “intestinal fortitude’’), 
personality, initiative, and all the other 
qualities found in the clay which, when 
moulded and mature, we call a man. But 
the task of selection for training has been 
left to chance when it needs a technique 
more skilful than we yet know. The 
university is challenged by the need of 
this service to youth. Its product, how- 
ever, must remain unreliable until this 
selection can be perfected. 


IV 


Industry wants men as well oriented 
to the world as possible. If the world 
he is to live in is industry, the prospec- 
tive employe must be at home with 
mechanical facts. If a man is to be a 
poet, he must be at home with words, 
their shades of meaning, their form, their 
pronunciation. They are the basic tools 
of his trade. So, mechanical perception 
and common knowledge of material facts 
are essential to the industrial man. In- 
dustry has very few places for men with- 
out mechanical sense, even though they 
are brilliant in other traits. The man 
who lacks it may rise in industry, but if 
so he comes to bat with two strikes 
against him and the umpife prejudiced. 
He must live daily in the company of 
men for whom such sense is second 
nature. 

If the university is to orient the student 
to industrial occupations, the university 
and industry must establish far closer re- 
lations. To put it bluntly, how can the 
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professor introduce the young man to a 
life to which the professor is a stranger? 
How can industry grasp the hand of the 
young student and make him at home in 
the business, if industry has no knowl- 
edge of the life out of which he has 
come? No student will be inspired to 
the practical life of industry unless there 
is some one in the university who knows 
industry and can interpret it to the 
student. 

Why do young men aspire to teach 
when they finish their courses? They 
have seen capable and inspiring teachers. 
They see the service they render. They 
have the initial knowledge of that job. 
The colleges some of us attended were 
filled with professors, preachers, and mis- 
sionaries, and they did a good job of 
orienting men to those jobs. They could 
not orient men to business or industry. 
The men who got into those fields had a 
job of self-orientation on their hands. 

The professor can introduce the stu- 
dent to that which the professor knows, 
loves, and cherishes. His interest is con- 
tagious. His enthusiasm begets enthusi- 
asm. If the professor glories in the 
achievements of inventors and research- 
ers, his students will go out to industry 
asking for inventive and research jobs, 
even though they have not a creative kink 
in their makeup. The fact that industry 
uses ninety-five or more men of brains 
and leadership in non-inventive or non- 
research jobs, to every five so engaged, is 
apparently never known to the student. 
It must be regretfully inferred that the 
professor who led him fails to appreciate 
that fact. 

Graduates seldom apply for industrial 
jobs without specifying that they want 
the job that deals with the new; they 
want to do research, to develop new 
products, or to design new machines. 
Moreover, the graduate is usually very 
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fearful of any job that does not promis. 
a new and different assignment each day. 
He apparently has a fear of routine. Per. 
haps it is the natural result of the schoo 
process. He has had new problems in 
mathematics and physics each day for 
four years, and if he got 80 per cent of 
them right he was a fair student. In 
industry, a foreman can’t bat 80 per cent 
in his problems, and pass. He must de- 
cide on many questions which frequently 
involve complexities and quick action, and 
he had better decide above 95 per cent 
of them right. But the student does not 
want to become a foreman—that is not 
his style. We know the graduate is not 
even fitted to be a foreman without a lot 
of experience. He may rise to foreman- 
ship but he already looks down at it. He 
has been unfitted for that foundation-job 
of all industry and supposes he has the 
schooling which is a by-pass to all the 
first ten rounds of the industrial ladder. 
He would rather be a timekeeper than a 
foreman—it somehow sounds more nat- 
ural! You accuse the graduate of being 
white-collared and his dignity is hurt. He 
is so detached from the industrial rank 
and file that he doesn’t know how far 
he is from them. The college boy resents 
that the employment manager notices that 
“college boy” is written all over him. 
One said, “I am not a student; I am now 
a man of affairs." But the world knew 
differently. He would have to learn the 
world’s affairs by living them, not by 
reading them. \ 

Engineers, for instance, afe not a spe- 
cial breed of men in industry. They are 
just good hard working fellows trying to 
take the “grief” out of some job. They 
are measured too by the “grief” they can 
take. The student thinks of the en- 
gineer’s rank or “position,” the engineer 
thinks of keeping the job going. Ask 
him what he remembers out of his les- 
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WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY 


' sons at school, and he will usually pause 


as if to bring back to mind some remote 


| experience and make some comment like, 


“Those were the good old days when I 
thought I knew a lot about most every- 
thing.” Ask him to do a problem in 
calculus or dynamics and, unless his work 
happens to fall in that field, he will say 
with a laugh, “I haven’t tried one of 
those since I left school.”” School was a 
stepping stone, a foundation experience, 
but after a few years he thinks of it as 
seldom as the man with his automobile 
thinks of how he learned to steer on his 
bicycle. 

Professors who can lead young men to 
take responsibility, work out tangles of 
mechanical, spatial, financial, or human 
relations, and see the fun in doing so 
and the glory of achievement in helping 
the world get the things it needs, with 
the quality it meeds, and at a price it 
needs, are preparing men for essential 
living. ‘This is no inglorious job. It 
challenges the brains, stamina, knowl- 
edge, and leadership of men whom we 
can respect and honor. 

Two men in positions of high leader- 
ship in one of the major industries of the 
country, recently remarked to each other 
about their own sons, now about seven- 
teen years of age. “I have just about 
concluded from our experience with 
young men coming from the university 
into our industry, that I do not want my 
son to go to the university. So few of 
the university boys can be adjusted in 
industry without a complete reconstruc- 
tion of their outlook and a very disap- 
pointing readjustment.” It must not be 
inferred that these two leaders are unal- 
terably opposed to universities. They are 
simply in doubt as to the wisdom of 
choosing the university as a means of 
orienting their sons to the world in which 
they will live. 
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Industry needs integrated personalities, 
men who are whole and of one piece. It 
does not want men who are torn and 
divided by the fears and complexes that 
cause nervous breakdowns, insanities— 
struggling men who fight to live yet 
fear to live. Every industry has them. 
They break under strain just when most 
needed. If they meet the hard boss their 
personality shrivels and converts them in- 
to yes-men. J. L. Purdom has been deal- 
ing with hundreds of such malajusted 
boys and girls of high school age when 
frank and kindly handling relaxes the 
conflict, such as, fear of not being socially 
acceptable, fear of making a mistake, fear 
of a dominating person. 

Again, there are those who boast and 
put on the bombast and lord it over 
others because their starved souls fear 
they will not be accepted for the’ bigger 
self they wish they were. This kind 
want to be foremen and supervisors, but 
they are dangerous taskmasters. If taken 
in youth, they may be saved from the 
habitual inferiority complex. 

No one may fairly make the university 
responsible for every case. Not every pro- 
fessor can deal with his mental cases. 
But surely the personnel and medical de- 
partments of our universities have a re- 
sponsibility to smelt these unwelcome 
elements from the finished product, inso- 
far as the advancement of science pro- 
vides a method for doing so. 


VI 

Industry wants recruits who are not 
handicapped by prejudices. Fear of rou- 
tine has already been mentioned. This 
deserves further comment. How can a 
man design an improved tool or product 
when he knows nothing of the uses of 
the present tool, none of the diffi- 
culties in the processes of making it, and 
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nothing as to the failures or limitations 
which have been found by the consumer 
in the use of it? Manufacturing may 
seem full of routine, for economy and 
quality are both based on repetition and 
on uniformity of that repetition. But to 
engineer a commodity through all its 
processes means getting close into that 
routine, knowing its details, and, through 
familiarity, devising the new and better 
routine. Time study, motion study, prac- 
tical work-a-day knowledge of materials, 
machines, operators, quality, wage-pay- 
ment systems, and many other routines, 
are at the foundation of a supervisor's 
judgment. If the graduate feels superior 
to the men who specialize in these things, 
he starts off on the wrong foot. When 
the graduate enters industry he often 
finds that the time-study man “quit 
school” early, the foreman began work 
at seventeen years of age, the production 
record man had three years only of high 
school—in fact none of his immediate 
associates may have had so much school- 
ing as he. If he is not prepared for this 
he may look down on them. He will 
overlook the fact that they have a wealth 
of useful, immediately valuable knowl- 
edge which sells on the industrial market 
for sixty cents or eighty cents or a dollar 
per hour, while his theory scarcely has 
a price in the same market. Except for 
his potentiality, he is scarcely worth 
hiring. 

And if he feels superior to both these 
tasks and these men he becomes worse 
than useless, a morale breaker and an 
irritation. He has a schooling to offer, 
but so have they. The discipline of daily 
toil with exacting requirements has been 
theirs through their four years in indus- 
try. Many a bit of knowledge and many 
a human lesson they have learned in their 
school. Their time investment is now 
staked against his. For the present job, 


they know more than he does, and they 
know that they know it. He is entering 
their world and is dependent on their tol- 
erance and their approval. He must win 
both by being ‘‘a real guy.” If he “stoops 
to conquer,” the fine art of stooping must 
be achieved. No fear of routine, dir 
or repetitive tasks. No dignity that shuns 
learning from men of less schooling! He 
is a freshman in a new school. Let him 
be a good freshman and later he will go 
through the sophomore stage too. He 
may some day be the president—and, he 
may not. He just has a job now. 

Another damaging idea which too fre- 
quently is found in the product—like too 
much carbon in a shipment of steel from 
Pittsburgh—is characterized as wrong 
conceptions of education. Some gradu- 
ates think of themselves as tanks instead 
of springs. A graduate was interviewed 
by an industrialist who discussed his 
chemistry at length. Afterwards the boy 
remarked, “The first man I met there 
pumped half my chemistry out of me. 
The other half probably won't last three 
days.” 

This is a crude figure of speech for 2 
common idea. The university, it is con- 
ceived, has filled a tank which must last 
a lifetime. College has been the period 
of learning. Thereafter, learning is past 
and using is the order of the day. Noth- 
ing is more untrue. Psychologists do 
not indicate that our learning-rate dimin- 
ishes in the years following twenty-one. 
On the contrary, since we learn only by 
attaching the so called new idea to a 
known and related one, our learning-rate 
can increase only as we broaden the base 
of known facts to which we can assimilate 
the new data. 

A graduate of ten years ago was asked 
whether he learned more year by year in 
university or in the shop. He answered 
promptly with a smile, “I thought I was 
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WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY 


learning fast in school but I have learned 


" more today and everyday than I did daily 
) in the university.” 
) reassert the fact that we learn very 
> largely by doing and that industry is daily 
| doing and doing. We think only when 


It is unnecessary to 


we have to think. Without an urge, we 
dream. That graduate of ten years ago 
is now a general foreman under the 
hourly pressure of deciding this and 
checking that. He stops one process for 
a reason and, for other definite reasons, 
starts men working on another. If his 
reasons afe not good, tomorrow some 
arts will be missing, the assembly line 
will stop, employes will be sent home 
with a loss to them and the company. He 
is then in further difficulty and there is 
just one way out—the route of thinking 
and deciding and acting. There was 
probably no problem in his four years in 
college which furnished him specific 
knowledge. He did not draw a pint from 
his tank of learning. But from the broad 
hillside of experience there must flow 
into his mental spring the knowledge 
needed for action. 

The boy leaves the university sup- 
posing that learning comes from books. 
Newton learned of gravity in an orchard. 
Archimedes learned of specific gravity in 
a bathtub. Ford learned much about gas 
engines in an alley-garage. Kettering 
learned about lighting systems by making 
them. The city boy thinks milk comes 
from bottles (not cows) because he first 
sees it in bottles. Students suppose 
knowledge of life comes from books. 
They first see it there. But knowledge 
comes from life. It is collected in books 
and returns to life to enrich it. Industry 
would better absorb students, and stu- 
dents would be better able to enter in- 
dustry if they did not come to it with a 
wrong understanding of this basic rela- 
tion of schooling and life. 


Vil 

With so many negative comments, it 
may be inferred that industry regards the 
university as a total failure in the train- 
ing of industrial recruits. But this is not 
the case. Such criticism, while searching, 
does not wish to discount the assistance 
already given by the university toward 
the preparation of satisfactory industrial 
personnel, and is made only with the 
hope of bettering the university prepara- 
tion of industry's future employes so as 
to cope with the difficult days to come. 
One will agree that the world needs more 
brains and leadership, not only in the 
educational and industrial fields but in 
the economic, political, and international 
fields also. The university is now doing 
just as good a job of producing trained 
men as industry is doing in making 
the ideal automobile. The automobile of 
the future is sure to make the present 
product appear very primitive and incom- 
plete. But neither the university nor the 
industry needs lengthy discussion of their 
respective achievements. The better day 
which is surely ahead for both is based 
upon thoughtful criticism of the present 
product and a refinement of processes. 

Certain it is that the university can 
render a service not only to its graduates 
but to other institutions, by enlarging 

lacement service for graduates. If a 
student finds his university has a real con- 
tact with those who need its product, his 
confidence is increased. The commercial 
employment agency, aside from a few 
agencies for professional men, such as 
the engineering societies, is about the 
only centralized contact for placement 
available to the old grad. Executives 
secking replacement, are quite dependent 
upon feelers extended by their friends into 
other industries. Other industries, like- 
wise, when seeking executives, are de- 
pendent upon such feelers. There is no 
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well defined market for the exchange of 
executive ability. 

Because the present lack of an ex- 
change forces men and industry ‘to rely 
upon personal recommendation of in- 
dividuals known to them, many have the 
notion that “Pull is necessary to land 
such a job.” No broad-gauge organiza- 
tion wants “pull” in the placement of 
men. Personnel men want facts and 
knowledge of available men. The ills of 
commercialized markets are too obvious 
for comment. What organization can aid 
more naturally than the American College 
Personnel Association which represents 
the placement services of many univer- 
sities? There is surely no more natural 
institution for such an exchange than this 
personnel organization which represents 
the university placement services. 

Another service which industrialists 
and educators together might render, is 
based upon increasing contacts between 
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the representatives of the university ang 
those of industry. It is heartily to |. 
recommended that an effort be made + 
secure summer placement of universit 
men as early as the summer following 
their freshman year and each summer 
thereafter until graduation. Such pla 
ment is not easy in industry, but ; 
values far exceed its difficulties. It ma, 
do much toward the orientation of | 
student. It may help the industry to uw: 
derstand what values the university « 
offer. Moreover, it may make necessar 
a closer contact between those who teac! 
the boy and those who supervise hin 
in industry. In short, it may bring to- 
gether the makers and the users of the 
educational product. Further develop 
ment of contacts between university and 
industry may prove to each that through 
cooperation a service may be rendered 
that is quite impossible without 
acquaintance. 
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do any kind of work.' 

The significance of these facts hardly 
needs elaboration. Of hundreds of thou- 
sands of boy and girls unemployed dur- 
ing the depression, an alarming propor- 
tion has turned out to be in a sense 
incapable of useful work. Undoubtedly 
certain of these young people were more 
or less permanently unemployable because 
of physical, mental, or emotional defects. 
But many thousands of them seem to have 
been unemployable for the simple reason 
that they had never learned how to work. 
Whatever their schooling might have done 
for them by way of education in citizen- 
ship or ethical character or worthy use of 
leisure time, it had certainly left unfin- 
ished—perhaps it had not even seriously 
undertaken—their preparation for the 
practical business of getting and keeping 
a job. 

Anyone who is disposed to look back 
dispassionately at the schooling which 





_ “Connecticut State Employment Service. Youth 
in Search of Jobs! FERA Project C. P. S— 
F2—87, p. 4. 


which gave vocational counselors much 
concern. But he was practically always 
employable in some sort of job, even if 
not in the work of his individual choice 
And since he was employable by the time 
he had left the elementary school or the 
lower gtades of the secondary school, the 
senior high school was not forced to con 
cern itself overmuch with the vocational 
outcomes of its work. It could, and did, 
overlook the fact that certain of its cur 
ricula had no recognizable vocational 
goals; pupils graduating from these cur- 
ricula got jobs anyway. It could, and did 
leave the choice of curricula very largely 
to the whims of pupils and their parents, 
despite the warnings of people interested 
in vocational guidance. The attention 
that schools paid to guidance and to vo- 
cational education was a sort of optional! 
attention—something that conscience led 
progressive schools to undertake, but that 
schools in general were not forced to 
bother with unless they felt so inclined 
No one can honestly argue that the 
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lot of young people in the depression 
would have been any happier if the 
schools had adopted a different policy. 
Jobs for boys and girls would have been 
no less scarce; the competition for the 
few openings that appeared would have 
been just as strenuous. There is no moral 
to be drawn from the last five years as to 
what the secondary school can or should 
do to make future depressions more bear- 
able for boys and girls who want to be 
“on their own.” 

But what has happened during the de- 
pression raises inescapably the question of 
whether the educational policy of the 
twenties will do for the non-depression 
years which, we hope, now lie ahead. 
The proposals which will be set forth 
in this paper grow out of the definite 
assumption that a different policy is im- 
perative. The social and economic changes 
which produced the depression were ap- 
parently products of an underlying evo- 
lution that is steadily continuing, in de- 
pression and prosperity both. Prosperity 
will no doubt temporarily lessen the 
immediate pressure on the schools. But 
a return even to what we like to think 
of as “normal” conditions is not likely 
to do away with one paramount fact, 
namely, that ‘the world outside the school 
is increasingly less well suited to provide 
an independent place for any boy or girl 
who has not acquired at least the begin- 
~ mings of vocational competence.. To this 
fact must be added another: that*no in- 
stitution except the school can be counted 
on to offer to boys and girls the initial 
vocational education which they will 
need. On these two facts together rests 
America’s present challenge to the senior 
high school so far as vocational education 
is concerned. The development of initial 
vocational competence bids fair to assume 
an importance quite unprecedented thus 
far in educational history. What does 
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the secondary school propose to do 
meet this new demand? 


II 


The first task of any school which seek: 
to cope intelligently with this demang 
must clearly be one of definition. What 
sort of vocational competence is it that 
the secondary school should seek to de. 
velop? 

Since the last decade the aim of 4 
major part of vocational education has 
been to anticipate every specialized need 
of industry and to train boys and girls 
who could fill that need, on the assump- 
tion that the need would be more or less 
permanent and that somehow or other 
the job and the boy or girl who had been 
trained for it could be brought into un- 
failing connection. 

However justifiable such an aim may 
have been a decade ago—and there is 
reason to believe that even then it was 
open to valid criticism—it cannot le 
safely adopted as a guide for the years 
that will follow the depression. The ini 
tial vocational competence which the 
world outside the school increasingly de- 
mands is seldom a highly specialized sort 
Specialization may, indeed, be a positive 
disadvantage to the young person who is 
trying to make a vocational beginning 
With the growing rate of change in voca- 
tional techniques, vocational opportunities 
are tending to shift almost from year t 
year. “Specialization gained ‘at the cost of 
a broader education which might have 
prepared girls or boys to adjust them- 
selves to changing vocational conditions, 
or specialization which produces such fix- 
ity of purpose with respect to particular 
jobs that the students close their eyes 
to greater opportunities in other fields, is 
a danger which needs more and more to 
be reckoned with. To grant this danger 
is not to deny the importance of special- 
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ized skills for the established and matur- 
ing worker in any given field. But the 
primary concern of the senior high school 
is with the beginner, rather than with 
the established worker; and in the inter- 
ests of the beginner it seems inevitable 
that the development of specialized skills 
must more and more be left to training 
either on the job or in close connection 
with the job. 

/The competence which the world out- 
side the school requires of the boy or 
girl who has just left school is not an 
ability to step at once into an involved 
and intricate job, but such capacity as 
will enable him to make a promising 
start in some recognized field of work. 
There would seem to be a number of 
components to competence of this sort. 


. Studies of failures in industry give an un- 


mistakable clue to one of the character- 
istics involved—in capacity to get along 
tactfully and intelligently with employers 
and with other employes. The criteria 
often used by large-scale employers in 
selecting new workers tend to point to 
a second failure characteristic—lack of 
adaptability, which includes the ability to 
adjust to new conditions and to learn on 
the job. A third clue is necessarily implied 
in even a broad definition of initial vo- 
cational competence—possession of suffi- 
cient skill to insure employment at what- 
ever the bottom of the beginner’s chosen 
field may be. These three qualities: abil- 
ity to get along with others, ability to 
learn on the job, enough skill to be able 
to get a job at the bottom of the ladder 
—would seem to be the stuff of which 
competence is made. What is more, they 
would seem to be indispensable qualities 
for any boy or gitl who hopes to get and 
hold a job at the present time. 

For the senior high school to recognize 
the need for vocational competence of 
this sort on the part of every boy and 
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gitl who leaves the school is a primary 
obligation. The school has, however, a 

second obligation which is hardly less im 

portant. It must recognize that the devel- 

opment of such competence cannot be 

counted on to result merely from three or 
four years of school attendance. Ability 
to get along with others, ability to learn 
on the job, mastery of a certain minimum 
of vocational skill—every one of these 
qualities demands an education systemati- 
cally directed to its attainment if it is 
to be assured. Hence, the second task of 
the school is to devise an educational pro- 
gram that will in fact assure initial voca- 
tional competence to every one of its 
pupils. 

Ill 

The development of such a program 
will be no simple matter. If initial com- 
petence is not likely to be produced by 
the specialized training offered in most of 
our present vocational schools, neither is 
it likely to be produced by the vaguely 
general practical arts and business curric- 
ula favored by many comprehensive high 
schools. The .vocational education de- 
manded to meet present conditions must 
clearly be broader and more flexible than 
the one, and more realistic and more defi- 
nitely pointed than the other. Its devel- 
opment will require far more exact un 
derstanding that we now possess of the 
common elements in many occupations, 
and of educational methods and materials 
through which vocational adaptability may 
be fostered. Understanding in these mat- 
ters can be expected to come only from 
intensive, long-continued, and carefully 
guided observation and experiment. 

But though the details of the essential 
program cannot be laid down in advance, 
certain of its major implications can be 
clearly foreseen. These implications de- 
serve the attention of every senior high 
school which is truly concerned with its 
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own responsibility for meeting America’s 
present challenge to the secondary school. 

The responsibility of the senior high 
school for the development of vocational 
competence is most obvious in the case of 
pupils whose school work must be ended 
with their graduation from the secondary 
school. Yet lest they be lost sight of, 
it may be well to consider first the voca- 
tional needs of a smaller group: the 
pupils who are going on to higher schools 
after leaving the secondary school. 

Under present conditions most college 
preparatory pupils are allowed to select 
their high school programs in terms of the 
requirements of the colleges of their 
choice. The high school scrutinizes the 
elections of each pupil to make sure that 
the work he has chosen is within his 
capacity and will in fact eventually pre- 
pare him for college. The school may, 
in some instances, offer positive guidance 
as to the type of college or the particular 
college most appropriate in the case of 
a given boy or girl, but it seems usually 
to content itself with the merely negative 
task of making sure that the college each 
pupil has chosen is not beyond his educa- 
tional grasp. ~Pupils are thus allowed to 
plan for their higher education merely 
in terms of whether they have a better- 
than-even chance to gain admission to a 
particular institution; with what is to be- 
come of them after they once get in, 
many secondary schools show hardly a 
passing concern. 

Yet the fact is that a large number 
of the colleges themselves, and particu- 
larly the liberal arts colleges, plan little 
or none of their work with a vocational 
end in view. A boy may go through 


Harvard or Yale or Princeton, a girl may 
graduate from Wellesley or Smith or Vas- 
sar, without having gained the slightest 
taint of any realistic vocational compe- 
tence. Though it is probable that the 
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state universities of the West offer { 
hazards in this respect than do the ¢ 
dowed colleges of the East, their liber, 
arts curricula present similar drawback 
Thus a boy or girl may sign himself A.B 
or B.S. and still be obliged either to pr 
vide somehow for further study whic 
will fit him to make a vocational beg; 
ning, or to take up with the first job h 
can find, at a handicap far more serioy 
than that which faces his vocational! 
trained brother or sister fresh from t 
secondary school. 


IV 


The conclusion is not that the senior 
high school should provide direct voca 
tional education for its college prepara- 
tory pupils. That clearly remains the 
function of the college or the profes- 
sional school. But the high school faces 
inescapably a responsibility for concerning 
itself with the vocational outcomes of «: 
lege work for these pupils. It cannot ir 
justice allow a boy or girl to elect a par 
ticular college merely because the chances 
are good that he can get in. It must at 
the very least assure itself that once in 
that boy or girl will be able to remain 
until he has gained a suitable vocational 
training, whether through the work of 
the college itself or through further study 
in a professional school. In most cases 
it ought to make certain at the start that 
each pupil chooses his college in the light 
both of the length of time for which he 
can fairly expect to continue in school and 
of the type of vocational education which 
will most adequately meet his individual 
interests and abilities. Furthermore, | 
ought in every possible case to restrict 
the election of college preparatory curric- 
ula to pupils who can be counted on to 
continue their education beyond the sec- 
ondary school. With respect to the gui- 
dance that it offers in such matters as 
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these, the senior high school has a re- 
sponsibility for the vocational education 
of its college preparatory pupils no less 
than for that of the boys and girls who 
complete their formal schooling with high 
school graduation. 

For the latter group the senior high 
school is under a most direct obligation 
to insure a definite vocational outcome 
from their education. » This can mean 
only one thing, that the senior high 
school must cease to look with approval 
on terminal programs, whether for indi- 
vidual pupils or for groups of pupils, 
which fail to develop some sort of voca- 
tional competence. 

That senior high schools now tolerate 
individual programs which have no ap- 
propriate vocational outcomes must be- 
come apparent to anyone who studies 
with care the elections of subjects under 
the constants-and-variables plan in many 
schools. Well adapted though this plan 
is to the use of a school which can and 
does furnish systematic, intelligent, and 
conscientious guidance to every one of its 
pupils, such a plan without guidance 
may—and does—result for many pupils 
in a scattering of effort which leads prac- 
tically nowhere. The school which main- 
tains an unfestricted constants-and-vari- 
ables plan in its senior high school grade 
must furnish a guidance system far supe- 
rior to the average if its policy is to be 
beyond serious criticism. 

That senior high schools now permit 
large groups of pupils, as well as random 
individuals, to elect programs leading to 
no vocational competence whatever is 
evidenced by the widespread popularity 
of the so-called general curriculum. In 
recent years the general curriculum has 
been rejuvenated and given greater plausi- 
bility by being renamed the Social Arts 
Curriculum. Under one name or the 
other, showever, it often presents a com- 
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paratively aimless refuge for pupils wh 
have not found themselves vocationally, 
or who have failed to make the grade in 
what they consider the more respectabl: 
academic curricula. That the general cur- 
riculum is frequently of value in devel 
oping good citizenship, ethical character, 
and habits of making worthy use of lei- 
sure time—the outcomes emphasized in 
renaming it the Social Arts Curriculum- 
is not to be denied. Nor can one deny 
its potential value as a finding ground 
for pupils who have not yet discovered 
their own vocational bents. But the mas- 
tery of social arts alone provides less 
and less adequate assurance of a boy's or 
a girl’s competence to get and hold a job 
Moreover, the fact that in many schools 
enrolment in the general curriculum in- 
creases steadily from grade to grade be 
lies the claim as to its guidance values 
If it is indeed to serve as a vocational 
finding ground, it must be so adminis- 
tered that its enrolment 
not increase, until nearly all of its pupils 
have been transferred before graduation 
either into some curriculum definitely pre 
paratory to a higher school or into a pro- 
gram leading to a clearly envisaged vo 
cational outcome. 


will dex reasec, 


V 


The obligation of the school to se 
that its terminal programs have vocational 
outcome carries important implications 
also with respect to the means used for 
gauging pupils’ school success. There is 
no point in entering here on an argu- 
ment as to the value of traditional school 
marks. It is important to recognize how- 
ever, that marks of all kinds as they are 
now used tend to relate to educational! 
means rather than to educational ends. 
This is true whether the marks consist in 
percentages or letter symbols or extended 
statements concerning pupils’ achieve- 
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ments or scores based on standardized 
tests. Marks such as these may throw 
significant light on whether the pupil has 
passed a purely arbitrary scholastic test, 
whether he has kept up with the group 
to which the school has assigned him, 
whether he has done as well ‘as could 
reasonably be expected of him in view of 
his initial endowment. But, unfortu- 
nately, grades throw very little light on 
the one question which matters funda- 
mentally to the pupil’s vocational future. 

That question is whether the pupil has 
achieved, or is likely to achieve, the voca- 
tional competence for which he is sup- 
posedly striving. The answer is one over 
which the school alone has by no means 
full control. Pupils cannot be made to 


succeed vocationally by the simple expe- 
dient of lowering the standards of the 
curricula in which they are enrolled and 
thereby making it possible for them to 
achieve passing marks, as seems recently 
to have been attempted, for example, in 


the commercial curricula of numerous 
schools. Pupils’ success in vocational 
courses can be determined only by refer- 
ence to certain impersonal out-of-school 
standards, by what is going to be de- 
manded of them when they actually pit 
themselves against the requirements of 
the jobs for which they are preparing. 
Their success thus cannot be objectively 
measured but must be guessed at, largely 
in terms of subjective judgment. The fact 
that the standards must be subjectively ap- 
plied, however, neither diminishes the 
importance of endeavoring to make a 
sound guess nor lessens the school obli- 
gation to apply such a guess as a check 
on each pupil’s work. Continually the 
senior high school must evaluate every 
pupil’s scholastic success in terms of his 
progress toward the impersonal standards 
of the vocation which he proposes to 
enter. 
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To see that the educational program 
of every boy and girl provides for the 
development of necessary vocational com. 
petence represents the positive side of the 
obligation of the school. With this objj 
gation there ought to go an important 
corollary—that of seeing that no pup 
leaves school, so far as the school itself 
can prevent, until he has attained a voca- 
tional competence sufficient to allow him 
to make a beginning in self-support, and 
until he himself knows how and where 
to make that beginning. 

The statement of this corollary is not 
intended to imply the need for more strin- 
gent laws with respect to compulsory edu- 
cation. There are more effective means 
than compulsion by which the senior high 
school may achieve its ends. What is 
especially needed is an alertness on the 
part of the school to identify and con- 
centrate upon those individual boys’ and 
girls who are nearing the close of their 
formal education. 

If it is to do all that needs to be done 
for each of its pupils, the senior high 
school ought annually to ask each pupil 
whether he expects to return the following 
year—a simple procedure, yet one which 
relatively few schools now make use of 
The answers which the pupils will give 
of course cannot in evety case be accepted 
as final. The school will therefore need 
to check their replies against such infor- 
mation as it may have from other sources. 
Data on retention and elimination in pre- 
vious years are likely to be especially re- 
vealing; intelligently used, they may help 
the school to identify the kinds of pupils 
who are most likely to drop out at par- 
ticular points in their school careers. From 
such sources as these, the administrators 
of every senior high school ought earl; 
in each school year to “spot” those pupils 
whose need for immediate vocational 
training is crucial. 
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VI 

The school ought then to arrange a 
program of work for every pupil who has 
no more than a year of schooling left, a 
program that may be devoted as directly 
as may be necessary to the building up 
of initial vocational competence. A single 
year will seldom be sufficient for the de- 
velopment of all the abilities of which 
competence is composed. If the earlier 
guidance which the school has given its 
upils is sound, however, this final year 
will be needed for the rounding out of 
each pupil’s vocational education, rather 
than for accomplishing the whole of it. 
Even in the case of boys and girls whose 
earlier school work has had no direct 
vocational bent, the last year may serve 
at least to provide enough elementary vo- 
cational skills to make these pupils em- 
ployable at jobs not entirely foreign to 
their special interests and capacities. 

The school should see to it, also, that 
this final year of school work includes 
occupational survey courses which will 
give to each pupil a definite and usable 
knowledge of the vocational opportunities 
likely to be open to him when he steps 
out into the world. Few of the present 
survey courses meet any such purpose as 
this. Assuming that every pupil will 
need to be acquainted with all possible 
occupations, they provide an overview so 
broad and so far removed from local 
opportunities that they must appear to 
pupils to be a thoroughly romantic sort 
of study, a contemplation of the far away, 
if not of the long ago. What is needed 
is a highly specific survey, restricted to 
the definite jobs actually open to each 
boy or girl. For pupils who have had 
some tfaining in business this will mean 
a critical investigation of the local want 
advertisements for clerical workers or 
salesmen or stenographers, a considera- 
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tion of whether a job in a chain store 
with which they are acquainted will be 
better than a job for the gas company, a 
discussion of the advantages of this par- 
ticular job in which a boy or girl may 
live at home compared with that partic- 
ular job in which he must find living 
quarters in another city. For boys or 
gitls whose best chances of success lie in 
manual work of some sort, the survey 
should provide direct and specific consid- 
eration of definite chances for employ- 
ment instead of discussing jobs in gener- 
alities. The school ought to make of this 
survey just such an opportunity for giv- 
ing personal and individual help and ad- 
vice to every boy and girl as would a 
wise- and intelligent friend who had the 
interests of that boy or girl closely at 
heart. 

Doing all these things, the high 
school should take one further step to 
insure that no pupil leaves school with- 
out having attained at least elementary 
vocational competence. It ought to with- 
hold the high school diploma from any 
pupil who cannot demonstrate either the 
ability necessary to allow him to make 
a beginning in a recognized vocational 
field, or readiness to continue his educa- 
tion in a higher institution. This step 
will necessarily involve a drastic revision 
of most present requirements for high 
school graduation. Yet it is entirely in 
keeping with the notion that the high 
school exists primarily to achieve certain 
desirable educational ends, rather than 
merely to put pupils through certain scho- 
lastic paces. If one of the desired ends 
is indeed the development of vocational 
competence, that school is definitely re- 
miss in its obligations which does not re- 
quite the attainment of such competence 
as a condition for securing its final 
approval. 














The ideas contained in 
this paper grew out of a study made dur- 
ing recent years of the processes and 
practices of vocational guidance. They 
are the reflections neither of a practi- 
tioner nor of an expert, but of an ob- 
server who emerged from the study with 
several major impressions. One such im- 
pression is that guidance work as it is 
being carried on in public schools, in 
placement offices, in adjustment services, 
and in social agencies, is one of the tre- 
mendously important developments of the 
last quarter century. Guidance in general 
and vocational guidance in particular have 
come to enlist the services of some of the 
most able and most socially useful of 
the workers in administration, in teaching, 
and in social work. 

There is no conceivable training which 
could be too broad for workers in this 
field of vocational guidance. To function 
adequately, and with a view to the inter- 
ests of both the individual and of society 
at large, the vocational guidance worker 
needs measureless wisdom. No one liv- 
ing is both intelligent enough and suffi- 
ciently well informed to deal with all 
of the problems that may arise. In spite 
of this, one would have to search dili- 
gently to discover a field in which more 
acceptable service is being rendered. If 
the guidance worker must necessarily ap- 
proach his task with humility, as he does, 
the observer must stand with equal hu- 
mility, in recognition of the courage and 
genuine competency with which in gen- 
eral the task is being performed. 
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The fact that vocational guidance j 
a practical art which is still in the mak 
ing and which has not yet altogether 
found itself, is an impressive one. It is 
shot through with unsolved problems. In 
attempting to find solutions for them 
bands of pioneers are exploring differe: 
roads, each hoping, with varying degrees 
of confidence, that he has found the on 


right highway. 
II 


Are we concerned with 
guidance or with something else? It : 
interesting to note that most of the book 
published before the year 1930, having 
reference to this field, included in their 
titles the word ‘‘vocational.”’. The greater 
number of books published since 193 
have used the word “‘guidance’”’ in their 
titles without a qualifying adjective. In 
some schools persons called “‘vocatior 
counselors,” working in a department of 
“vocational guidance,” are devoting m: 
of their time to a form of educationa 
guidance which is remotely related, if at 
all, to the occupational world. I do not 
refer here to the educational guidan 
which is an indispensable adjunct to 
vocational guidance, but to another form 
which has no reference to vocations 
Others are devoting themselves to tests 
and record-keeping, and still others are 
concerned with a form of guidance for 
which the qualifying adjective may prop- 
erly be “ethical” or “social.” 

Moreover, even among the leaders in 
this field, there is frequent evidence of 


vocationa 
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a tendency to give greater emphasis to 
other types of guidance than to vocational 
guidance. For example, the head of the 
“division of counseling” in an important 
school system, in supplying me with in- 
formation as to the activities of his divi- 
sion, said that the principal functions 
were “testing, special placements, and ad- 
justments.” Attached to his letter was an 
organization chart in which the only ref- 
erence to vocational guidance indicates 
that it is a part-time function of the 
homeroom teachers. 


Ill 


It is vocational guidance and not gui- 
dance as such that is lacking in historic 
backgrounds. When Professor Frank Par- 
sons initiated the first organized activity 
in this field, he was attempting definitely 
to provide for a need that had been over- 
looked. In doing that he laid the basis 
for the better organization of the other 
types of guidance. The danger that ex- 
ists now is that in making use of the tool 
for this broader purpose the need for 
adequate vocational guidance will again 
be overlooked. 

A director of guidance activities in a 
school system asked his counselors, a few 
years ago, to indicate which of their duties, 
in their opinion, were of major and which 
were of minor importance. Their replies 
listed five types of activity of major im- 
portance, four of minor importance, and 
two about which there was uncertainty as 
to classification. Counting sub-divisions 
there were twenty-four specific duties 
mentioned as major or minor. While six 
of these in some manner included voca- 
tional interests, few of them called for 
activity outside the school building and 
none of them involved any contact with 
industry. Duties which these counselors 
thought they ought not to be asked to per- 
form included “contacts with persons out- 


side of school, such as might be met with 
by a placement officer, or in employment 
problems of junior workers.” * 

Lack of agreement regarding the area to 
be covered by the guidance program 
necessarily leads to variations in empha- 
sis and in type of administration. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere* that “gui- 
dance has become standardized neither in 
organization, in method, nor in purpose,” 
and that “even in the cities where the 
vocational aspects of guidance are in the 
ascendancy the particular emphasis tends 
to differ. In one system the specialty is 
placement, in another follow-up, while 
another may expend its energies on occu- 
pational research and counseling, and ig- 
nore placement altogether.” 

Lack of uniformity in practice is char- 
acteristic of cities where there is no cen- 
tralized responsibility for the direction of 
guidance activities. Where this is the case 
the practice in each school is determined 
largely by the concepts and point of view 
of the school principal—and these tend to 
vary. But standardized practice is not as- 
sutfed even where there is a central de- 
partment of vocational guidance, since the 
counselor is usually responsible both to 
the head of his department and to his 
principal. 

The dominance of the principal in the 
field of guidance has also resulted in some 
cases in an undesirable expansion of the 
tasks assigned to the counselor. Where 
the principal has an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest in the practice of voca- 
tional guidance this is less likely to occur, 
but there is always danger that the coun- 
selor may come to be regarded as a handy 
man on whom may be unloaded any sort 
of task that no one else has time to do. 


1 Vocational Guidance Magazine, Dec. 1932 

2 Fitch, John A., Vocational Guidance in Action 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1935, pp. 
17-18. 
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Thus we often find counselors perform- 
ing the function of visiting teacher, di- 
rector of lunch room, substitute teacher, 
counselor of problem pupils, etc. They 
may be called upon to act in all sorts of 
roles from that of chairman of the com- 
mittee on social activities to that of as- 
sistant principal. 

I do not mean to imply that the lead- 
ers of the guidance movement are alto- 
gether to be blamed for this. As I said 
before it is a practical art that is devel- 
oping experimentally, as are all practical 
arts, including medicine. In view of all 
the circumstances it is a condition that 
appears to be inevitable, and it has its 
advantages. Each city thus becomes an 
experimental laboratory of guidance just 
as each of the forty-eight states is a legis- 
lative laboratory. Of course, the degree 
of variation in standards will depend on 
many things. Where the director of gui- 
dance is a diplomat as he often is, he may 


go far toward establishing his leadership 
and promoting common standards of 


practice. To do this he must have the 
kind of standing as a school man that 
will command the professional as well as 
the personal respect of the principal, or 
he must be a wizard—preferably both. 


IV 


Another problem involves the funda- 
mental purpose of vocational guidance. 
Is it concerned with assisting the individ- 
ual to solve his own problems, or is it 
concerned with adjusting him to the re- 
quirements of industry? In the writings 
of the leaders of thought in this field, 
stress is laid on the absence of an authori- 
tative attitude. The counselor merely as- 
sists the individual to find his own way. 
Professor Myers has called attention to 
the “striking difference” between the 
principles of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, as set forth in the 
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nineteen-twenties, and the revised state. 
ment of 1931. “The one” he says, “defines 
vocational guidance as doing something 
to the individual, giving him ‘informa. 
tion, experience, and advice in regard 
choosing an occupation.’ ‘The other places 
the emphasis upon assisting the indi- 
vidual to do something for himself— 
“choose an occupation.’ ’’* 

This correctly states the position of the 
workers in the field of vocational gui- 
dance. They tend to reject the authorita- 
tive attitude and to approach their tasks 
with humility of spirit. Yet there are 
many references in the books to “adjust. 
ment’’—a term which may imply a tech- 
nique inconsistent with the idea of assist- 
ing the individual to make his own deci- 
sions. And the adjustments ptoposed seem 
to relate to fitting the individual to the 
needs of industry and not to the remova 
of social maladjustments in industry it 
self. 

There is danger here that the objectives 
of guidance and the objectives of busi- 
ness or industry may be conceived of as 
the same. A recent publication in the 
guidance field makes the statement that 
“personal management is the counterpart 
in employment of guidance in the school 
system.” This is an attitude that disre 
gards the significance of the profit motive 
in industry, which inevitably places the 
economic success of the particular indus- 
try or plant ahead of the personal inter 
ests of individual workers. 

It may be that we have here the major 
problem among all those confronting the 
worker in the field of vocational gui- 
dance. Its presence as a problem becomes 
evident when we consider the areas 
within which the counselor has greater 
or lesser mastery over technique. 

I should not be challenged if I were 


. Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, XII, 9, May 1934, p. 35. 
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to say that thevstudy of the individual is 
an activity in which the vocational gui- 
dance movement has given evidence of 
superior competence. Through a tech- 
nique that is widely accepted and under- 
stood, tests and measurements are avail- 
able as aids to the desired end. When 
these are used by a worker in whom in- 
sight and shrewd common sense are avail- 
able for the discovery of other approaches 
to the mystery of personality, they are of 
great value. 

vThere is less competence among coun- 
selors and guidance workers in their ap- 
proach to industry and the world of oc- 
cupations. That occupational knowledge 
is an essential to good counseling would 
generally be conceded. Moreover, there 
are many individuals in the guidance field 
whose knowledge of technique and whose 
practice in the study of occupations are 
equal in every respect to those obtaining 
in the study of personality. But this is 
not true of the guidance field as a whole. 

In view of the differences in point of 
view and in practice that have been 
pointed out, it is not surprising that there 
are differences of opinion with respect to 
training. There is one school of thought 
which considers it supremely important 
that the counselor should be, first of all, 
a teacher, trained in pedagogical method 
and rich in classroom experience. Those 
who take this position are in the main 
those who think of guidance as not pri- 
marily vocational. They think of the 
counselor as a teacher whose appointment 
as counselor “merely means a transfer 
from one field of teaching to ancther.” 
The vocational aspects of guidance are 
not entirely overlooked by this group, but 
they are subordinated to the educational, 
ethical, social, and other aspects. Another 
reason for favoring the teacher as coun- 
selor is, of course, the fact that one who 
works in the school system, with its prod- 


ucts, and under the direction of a school 
principal, will fit into the organization 
better and function more smoothly if he 
thoroughly understands that organization 
and is a recognized part of it. 

» Another view of training is to be found 
among those emphasizing the vocational 
aspects of guidance. Proponents of this 
idea think of the counselor as a specialist 
who must understand the occupational 
world better than anyone else in the 
school system, since it is his obligation to 
assist the prospective worker to find his 
way into it. The counselor therefore 
should be trained more in economics than 
in pedagogy and his experience should 
include other occupations than teaching. 
This group also regards teaching as a val- 
uable part of pre-counseling experience, 
since it does not minimize the importance 
of understanding the school environment. 
But if, in selecting a counselor, it were 
necessary to choose between a teacher 
with no other vocational experience or 
training and an experienced personnel 
worker or one skilled in industrial re- 
search, this group would doubtless choose 
the latter—assuming always that he had 
the requisite personality and outlook— 
and would let him acquire his under- 
standing of the school system by working 
in it. But the other group would reverse 
this process and start with a teacher, who 
might learn of the occupational world by 
teaching a class in occupations. This, 
says a spokesman for that group, is one 
of the best ways of becoming familiar 
with occupational problems, and is much 
better than reading about them. 

Studies of the experience of vocational 
counselors seem to indicate that while 
most of them have been teachers few have 
had that type of experience alone. In 
the study above referred to, we obtained 
statements from 140 counselors regarding 
their total employment experience after 
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leaving college. The great majority had 
had teaching experience. But more than 
sixty other occupations were mentioned 
in which different counselors had had 
from one to fifteen years experience. 


V 


So far differences in attitude and stand- 
ards of practice have been employed. The 
significance of the major activities in the 
guidance field can best be appraised, how- 
ever, not in the light of differences, but 
of similarities. “For the dominant objec- 
tive of vocational guidance, as one finds it 
everywhere among its practitioners, is pro- 
tection of youth. When that is under- 
stood, the problems fall into perspective 
and their solution seems less difficult. 

In view of this underlying unanimity it 
ought not to be difficult to agree upon 
some fundamentals, and statement of a 
few of these is ventured here: 


1. What the situation requires is not the 
suppression of one guidance area in order 
to make room for another, but provision for 
every sort of guidance that youth requires 
for its fullest development, insofar as such 
guidance can be provided, reasonably and 
effectively, by the school system. 

2. Such a concept of guidance calls for 
the development of distinct areas of com- 
petence in which the practitioner is trained 
for the particular area in which he functions. 

3. Vocational guidance is a specialized 
area calling for knowledge and technique 
that can be acquired only by specialized 
training and practice. 

4. The task confronting vocational gui- 
dance is twofold. It involves a study of the 
individual, and cooperation with him toward 
the personal adjustments that may be essen- 
tial to success in an occupation. This is the 
area in which, as stated above, vocational 
guidance has gone far toward the develop- 


ment of ary tools. 
But t ools cannot be used advisedly 
unless ies of equal competence are 


made of the economic and occupational 
world. For two reasons such studies are 
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indispensable” They are essential in order 
that the counselor may know what adjust 
ments the individual must make if he js 
to get and keep a job.ajAnd they are essen- 
tial in order that the counselor may know 
to what extent the occupational world 
itself needs adjustment lest violence be 
done to human personality. For our 
highest concern is not that of providing 
industry with the human material essen- 
tial to its purpose. Vocational guidance 
so conceived is inconsistent with the high 
ideals of this association. We are con- 
cerned, rather, with the development of 
the individual human being so that he 
may have a life more abundant, and wit! 
industry as a means toward that end. 
Viewed from these angles the occ 
pational world is, we know, in need of 
adjustment. But what, specifically, one 
may ask, has vocational guidance to d 
with that? Is the counselor to turn re 
former or politician? Is he to run for 
office, or organize political partics, or 
head a movement to amend the constitu- 
tion, or secure a new code of laws? Some- 
one must do these things, but no one car 
do them and at the same time function 
as a vocational counselor. They are in 
themselves specialized, full-time jobs 
What then is required of the counselor? 
His obligations are clear. He must 
“assist the individual to choose an occu- 
pation.” To do that the counselor must 
help the individual to become as nearl; 
aware as may be of the conditions and 
requirements of the occupations within 
the area of his choice. He must be pre 
pared to explain their advantages and 
their disadvantages. The picture 1s not 
complete unless it includes not only such 
matters as are generally covered, such as 
hours, wages, and seasonal irregularities, 
but other matters such as how to join 
a union, whether either of the 
kinds of closed shop exists—the one 
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where only a union man may work 
and the one where only a non-union 
man can get a job, the attitude of their 
employer toward collective action, the 
nature of strikes, and the value, both of 
trade unionism and of social legislation, 
in the improvement of working condi- 
tions. 
VI 

If the counselor is to come into posses- 
sion of such information he must devote a 
part of his time to occupational research. 
He should know the atmosphere of the 
factory as well as he does that of the psy- 
chological laboratory. He cannot person- 
ally make thousands of job analyses but 
he must be able to appraise the validity 
of studies made by others. And the 
studies upon which he must rely should 
be made by research workers as indepen- 
dent and as wholly devoted to human 
welfare as the counselor himself. It 
follows that vocational guidance should 
never depend for occupational informa- 
ion upon those who have a financial in- 
terest in the occupations in question. If 
youth is to be protected vocational gui- 
dance must serve youth and youth alone. 

But it is not merely the individual 
job with which vocational guidance is 
concerned. It is the job in its setting in 
economic society. If the job is to provide 
opportunity for advancement in total well 
being, it is important that there be no 
obstacle to such advancement in practices 


lying outside the area of authority of th 
particular employer. The counselor is 
necessarily concerned therefore with the 
economic structure of society itself 

It is that underlying economic structure 
as well as the individual job that calls for 
adjustment in the interest of human need. 
This is a task that lies beyond the capacity 
of individuals, of whatever competence 
It is beyond the capacity of the organized 
vocational guidance movement. But voca- 
tional counselors who take seriously their 
obligation to know the job world, tend to 
become authorities on its shortcomings as 
well as its merits. We may reasonably 
look therefore to vocational guidance as a 
whole for leadership in constructive social 
action. That we shall not look in vain is 
indicated by the action taken by the con 
vention of this association two years ago, 
in Cleveland. In a preamble to a state- 
ment of policy that convention declared 

“It is imperative that workers in voca- 
tional guidance possess a philosophy with 
respect to our social-economic system 
When guidance fails to take such account, 
it becomes sterile. In the interest of a 
better environment in which to carry out 
the purposes of vocational guidance, the 
NVGA desires to take its stand as favor- 
ing a society which shall take account of 
the welfare of all the people as against 
the selfish interests of the few. We be- 
lieve that such a social order would be in 
the interest of the progress of mankind.” 








WwW hat is the desirable 

number of workers to enter agriculture 
each year? No one knows! What is the 
desirable number to enter industry? No 
one knows! How many boys and girls 
should enter medicine or teaching each 
year? No one knows! Do we know any- 
thing about the answers to these ques- 
tions? Very little! It would be possible 
to arrange matters so that we could find 
out. Let us review a few fields of work 
to see what is known about trends in 
these particular occupations. 

In 1790 approximately 90 per cent of 
our working population was engaged in 
agriculture and closely allied fields. By 
1930 this had dropped to 20 per cent. 
During the early thirties there was doubt- 
less some slight increase in the number of 
people in agriculture. The number has 
now started to decline again. And there 
is every reason to think that over the 
longer period it will continue to decline. 

From time immemorial, 70 per cent, 
80 or 90 per cent, even 95 per cent of 
the population had to be engaged in agri- 
culture in order to provide the basic food, 
clothing, and shelter. A hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago powerful 
forces were set in motion that have 
greatly reduced this number. These 
forces were primarily more efficient 
plants and more efficient methods of cul- 
tivation, better fertilizer, better machinery, 
and better animals. Coupled with these 
has come highly efficient transportation, 
making it possible to transport food from 
places where it can be grown cheaply, to 
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other places. Using modern meth 
wheat can be shipped from Karachi 
India, to Liverpool, or from points in 
Australia or the Argentine to France and 
Germany, at the amazing rate of half : 
cent a pound. Accordingly we could ship 
food entirely around the world at a cent 
a pound! This means that such food as 
wheat can be shipped to any place in the 
world where these low rates apply and the 
cost of the shipment will be less than the 
usual price of the grain. On the other 
hand, there are still sections in the interior 
of China where grain can be transported 
only a few score miles by coolie without 
adding a transportation cost equal to the 
value of the product. One of the most 
efficient means of providing food in th 
world, then, has been improved transpor 
tation making it possible to grow food at 
one place where it can be produced easil; 
and consumed in another where it cannot 
be so produced. 

There is no reason to think that th 
forces that have brought about this re- 
duction in the proportion of the popula- 
tion in agriculture, have exhausted them 
selves. We can be reasonably sure, then 
that we shall have a smaller and smaller 
proportion of % people engaged 
agriculture. bp 

If we assume that there are ten millio: 
workers engaged in agriculture now and 
that the average working life is fort 
years, this would give us 250,000' ne\ 
agricultural workers required to maintain 





*Compare these figures in the text with 
tabular estimates on page 771 infra. 
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| the same gross number. If we further 


assume a One per cent increase in popu- 
lation and a one per cent increase in 
efficiency of agriculture we should still 
need approximately 250,000 new agricul- 
tural workers a year. It is doubtful, 
however, whether we maintained our one 
er cent increase in population over an 
extended period. One would expect 
our increased efficiency to be at the rate of 
more than one per cent a year. If all of 
these assumptions prove correct, they 
would mean that fewer than 250,000 
people should enter agriculture each year. 
What we obviously need, of course, is an 
accurate estimate made of the number 
that seemingly will be needed; an accu- 
rate estimate of the number that actually 
enter; then methods could easily be found 
to revise the procedure for estimating the 
number needed. It is quite needless to 
point out that it would make no difference 
whether 250,000 people enter farming at 
a full-time job, or 500,000 enter it at a 
half-time job. A slight correction would 
have to be made for a probable decrease 
in efficiency for the part-time job and the 
number might become 550,000. But in 
any case, the basic number should always 
be expressed in the number of full-time 
workers needed regardless of how many 
people are provided with the work. All 
things considered, then, it is probably safe 
to say that about 240,000 should enter 
farming in 1936. 


II 


The gross total number of people em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industry in 
the United States tended to increase from 
the early days of our country up to the 
1920's. Seemingly, the figure flattened 
out some time in the twenties and prob- 
ably actually started down before the 
boom of the late twenties. There are sub- 
stantial reasons for thinking that the in- 
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crease in manufacturing efficiency will 
proceed at a greater rate than the growth 
of population for some time in the future. 
There afte further reasons for thinking 
that the increased use of labor and 
machinery will more than take care of 
the rise of new manufacturing industries 
at least over the period of the next two 
or three decades. Admitting that accurate 
estimates ought to be made industry by 
industry and that we have no competent 
organization to do this, in the “light of 
our ignorance” we shall risk the predic- 
tion that not more than 275,000 people 
would be needed to enter manufacturing 
industry each year. Probably an estimate 
of 260,000 would be more nearly correct. 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the number of people that are engaged 
in construction industries. Some estimates 
would run as high as five million at the 
height of the boom some years ago. There 
afe strong reasons for thinking that such 
a number of people could not be wisely 
used over long periods of time and kept 
regularly employed in this industry. If it 
is assumed that three million was some- 
thing like the correct number and that 
forty years was the usual working life, 
this would give 75,000 new workers re- 
quired. The calculations here become far 
more dangerous and uncertain. There are 
competent authorities in the field who 
hold that there should be and will be 
drastic changes in methods of construction 
involving wider use of prefabricated 
materials. Such people contend that this 
will bring about a great reduction in the 
number of workers needed in the con- 
struction industry. This, of course, shows 
the precarious nature of all estimates and 
is proof positive of the necessity of build- 
ing our estimates year by year and in 
close detailed contact with every unit of 
the industry. What we might well dis- 
cover, of course, would be a great de- 
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crease, let us say, in carpenters and 
masons, and a smaller but substantial in- 
crease in people trained to assemble pre- 
fabricated units. 

All factors considered, it is probable 
that three million was too large a num- 
ber in the first place. This would mean 
that 75,000 new entrants would be too 
many; further, that increased efficiency of 
the industry would outrun the growth of 
the population. This would lead to some 
relative decline in the occupation, and 
would probably go so far as to lead to an 
absolute decline in the old types of con- 
struction. In other words, at least over 
the period immediately ahead, the number 
should be reduced sharply below 75,000 
—perhaps to 70,000 or even less. 


III 

In attempting to estimate the number 
of workers required in transportation we 
face some peculiar difficulties. We might 
argue with the support of the facts, that 
there had been a sharp decrease in the 
number required in railroad transporta- 
tion during the course of the past ten 
years. The railroads today could probably 
go back to peak traffic and still operate 
with far smaller numbers of people than 
in earlier days. This, of course, simply 
means that more efficient locomotives, 
larger locomotives, and larger trains are 
being used; more efficient means of load- 
ing and unloading, better routing, and 
other changes have increased the efficiency 
of this type of transportation. But the 
number of workers involved on the rail- 
roads is so small as no longer to need the 
chief consideration in this group. The 
group at one time was well over a million 
people. It is now probably not more than 
600,000 or 700,000 and is not at all 
likely to increase much even though we 
see enormous increases in railroad traffic. 
The great employment in transporta- 
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tion comes today in the handling of good 

by truck. It is exceedingly difficult ; 
know how many people are employed in 
this branch. Some estimates have run 4; 
high as two and a half or three milliog 
trucks each employing sometimes one man 
and sometimes two men. Estimates have 
run as high as four or even five million 
people employed in this phase of trans. 
portation. Although there has been ap 
amazing rate of growth in this field ther 
will doubtless be further increase and 
perhaps at a rate even more rapid than 
the growth in population. The numbers 
have certainly increased far more rapidl) 
than the population during the course o 
the last two decades. There probably wil! 
be some easing off of the rate of growth 
in this field, but it well may be that the 
growth would be so fast that it would stil! 
increase the relative size of this occupa. 
tional group. Much smaller numbers, of 
course, afe involved in transportation by 
electric cars and by boats. We are not 
likely to see any particular increase in 
movement by water or inland waterways 
and the number of people involved in 
ocean commerce may well depend upon 
our subsidy and tariff policy. The num- 
bers are small in any case. 

The total field of transportation 
largely dominated by the situation 1n re- 
gard to trucks as far as movement of 
commodities is concerned. If we assume 
four million people and a working life of 
forty years, we should need 100,000 
new entrants a year. If we assume one 
per cent growth of the population and a 
more rapid growth in demand than effi- 
ciency, we might expect some slight 
growth not only in gross numbers but in 
relative numbers in this occupation. Per- 
haps 130,000 or 135,000 entrants would 
be a good beginning guess. 

The whole field of distribution or trade 
has increased enormously during the 
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course of the past decade or two. Some 
estimates go as high as seven million 
people for this field at present. The 1930 
figures afe only about six million. It 
probably has shown as little growth in 
efficiency as any other major occupational 
group. Some day, of course, some one 
will find a way of greatly reducing the 
labor involved in the present distribution 
of goods, but until that time comes we 
can probably expect an increase in this 
field, at least equal to the growth of the 
population. If we assume seven million 
people attached to the industry at the be- 
ginning of 1936, our assumption would 
give us 175,000 people needed a year. 
If we assume this number has been stabil- 
ized at this figure for forty years and that 
forty years is the average working life, we 
should need 175,000 new entrants each 
year. As a matter of fact, owing to the 
rapid growth of the occupation, the exits 
from it will probably not be 175,000. 
If we assume a working life of ten years 
for this occupation, we should need 
approximately 700,000 new workers. 


IV 


The clerical occupations are another 
group that has grown with great rapidity 
during the course of the last generation. 
Probably at least five million people are 
involved in these occupations at present. 
They also are likely to grow as rapidly 
as the population, or possibly faster. 
Making the usual formal assumption, we 
should need 112,000 people a year for 
this group. 

The total governmental expenditures of 
all units in the United States may approxi- 
mate ten billion dollars during the current 
year. The total income of the country 
will almost certainly be between fifty and 
sixty billion—probably nearer the latter 
figure than the former. From this it 


would seem as though the total govern- 
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mental expenditures would be somewhat 
less than a fifth of the total income of the 
country. If governmental services provided 
their proportionate part of employment 
directly, we should expect about a fifth 
of our workers to be employed in govern- 
mental occupations. A classification such 
as government service, of course, would 
cross all of our other classifications. Out- 
side of the emergency governmental 
activities probably three or four million 
people are employed by the government. 
Counting all types of persons now being 
paid by the federal government, seven or 
eight million or perhaps even more are 
supported by the total governmental ex- 
penditures. This, of course, is hardly a 
classification which would be planned 
upon in the future. There are probably 
fewer than a million governmental em- 
ployes that are not classified under other 
headings. The number in this group is 
likely to expand and may even expand 
more rapidly than the population. It 
might not be unreasonable to estimate 
thirty thousand people a year as needed 
in the classification of “governmental 
services,” not otherwise classified. 

There are approximately 3.5 million 
people engaged in professional occupa- 
tions in the United States. We know, of 
course, that this is one of the most rapidly 
growing of all occupational groups, al- 
though it is still small in gross numbers. 
It is hard to realize that those engaged in 
the professions of law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and the ministry total only about 
600,000 persons. Considering the amount 
of attention these professions are given in 
guidance programs, you would think the 
numbers involved would be very much 
larger. 

From some of the sample studies that 
have been made, we know that a large 
proportion of boys in high school expect 
to enter one of these professions. It is 
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perfectly possible that if we made a study 

of the entire high school population to- 
morrow we should find that there are 
more people in high school planning to 
enter these fields than are now in them. 
We all know from past experience that 
most of these boys and girls will never 
enter these occupations. In many cases 
they do not have the ability and in many 
other cases they lack the financial re- 
sources. The shortage of training facilities 
will be the effective barrier. 

If we are generous in our interpretation 
of a profession and include the groups in 
the census classification, such as poolroom 
attendants, stagehands, and theatre ushers, 
there are about 3.5 million people in the 
professions. If we accept this grouping 
we can proceed to make calculations re- 
garding entering numbers. If all of these 
groups were lifetime jobs of approxi- 
mately forty years, we should expect about 
87,500 new entrants a year in all of these 
groups. 

V 

It is by this time clear that an enor- 
mous correction has to be made. The 
following will show the danger of pro- 
ceeding on the simple assumptions we 
have used above in regard to the numbers 
needed. 

We have included the occupation of 
teaching among the professions. This 
occupation includes more than a million 
people or about a third of the entire pro- 
fessional group. We know from other 
and more detailed studies that substan- 
tially more than 90,000 people will enter 
the teaching profession in a normal year, 
although we should hardly consider the 
present year entirely normal, there prob- 
ably will be more than 90,000 teaching 
positions filled in the United States dur- 
ing the coming year, 1936, by people new 
to the teaching occupation. Our flat esti- 
mate earlier was 90,000 people entering 
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all professional groups a year. Here vw 
have an estimate of a single profession 
requiring more than 90,000. This show 
very clearly that we have to have far mor 
accurate information regarding the lengt 
of time that people spend in occupation 
than is now available. 

What happens in the case of teaching 
is that tens of thousands of girls enter 
the occupation each year and marry withi: 
two, three, or five years. If we had 
million people in an occupational group 
with an average working life of five year: 
we should expect 200,000 new entrants 
into the field. If we consider that the 
usual practice is to spend a lifetime ir 
law, medicine, engineering, and dentistry 
we can easily make a crude estimate of 
the entry requirements into these fields 
If we assume 600,000 people in thes 
four professions and our usual estimat 
of a forty-year working life (which, inci 
dentally, in these fields we know is t 
short) we get only about 15,000 new 
entrants required each year. We know 
from other sources that one of these pro- 
fessions is growing very fast; another one 
probably should and would do so if there 
were adequate training facilities; another 
is growing probably slightly faster than 
the population; and the fourth is probably 
holding its own. This again shows us the 
complexity of compiling a group of 
estimates to obtain one figure. 

But we are surely going to proceed 
with an estimate. All indications point 
toward the fact that we should have and 
probably will have a far more rapid 
growth in the professions than in the 
population at large. But even if we in- 
crease the entering number by ten per cent 
annually, it still would be a long time 
before the number would be very larg« 
Presumably if our population were grow- 
ing at the rate of one per cent a year we 
should need one per cent increase in the 
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number entering each year, assuming that 
the professions are going to grow only as 
fast as the population. It has been stated 
that we expect a more rapid growth than 
this. If we say twice as rapid and make 
12,000, we still should have only 27,000 
new entrants needed for these particular 
professional groups. Considering the 
short length of time that some of the pro- 
fessional groups spend in the field, we 
probably could expect to use at least 
200,000 entrants a year. 


VI 

We have gone into some detail in 
regard to the different professions to 
show the inadequacy of our block method 
of estimating the requirements for these 
groups. If there were time we should 
like to go over each of our major occupa- 
tional groups and work it up into sub- 
groups and change the estimate very sub- 
stantially in some cases. Although there 
is tremendous shifting in and out of the 
field of agriculture, we are probably not 
far wrong in assuming that it tends to be 
a life occupation—this in spite of the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that as high as a million or even two 
million people leave or return to the 
farms in a single year. Taking care of 
these shifts is a refinement that should 
come in any estimates of occupational 
trends, but it is one that will have to be 
postponed until cruder work is done. 

Much the same situation holds for the 
manufacturing industry as a whole. There 
afe tremendous shifts going on at all 
times in the field of the manufacturing 
industry—entire industries disappearing 
and new industries rising; Any adequate 
occupational planning, of course, would 
attempt to stem the flow into the declin- 
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ing industries and divert it into expanding 
industries. By and large it may safely 
be said that for our purposes the many. 
facturing industry tends to be a life 
occupation. 

The same situation holds to a certaip 
extent for construction and transportatio: 
It becomes far more complicated in dis. 
tribution and trade because of the larg: 
number of young people who work ; 
clerks selling in grocery stores, depart 
ment stores, and other retail establis! 
ments. Some million of these jobs per | 
haps are much more comparable to sch: 
teaching, many of them having even : | 
shorter length of working life. Ther: 
are doubtless some occupations in this 
field of 100,000 workers that could absorb 
25,000 or 50,000 workers a year, hir 
them and passing them on to other jo! 

We have a total of approximately tw 
and a quarter million young people t 
account for each year. We are far short 
of accounting for that total. Something 
of the order of three-fourths of a million 
(largely girls) pass into occupations other 
than those classified by the census as gain- 
fully employed. Many of these girls get 
married shortly after leaving school; many 
others work about the home or farm. 

For years estimates of the number of 
people who should enter each occupation 
annually have been urged without results 
It is hoped that this attempt to accomplish 
that need will not end with negative 
criticism, but will cause attention to be 
directed toward the setting up of 
organization composed of representatives 
of each occupation and of guidance 
people. Such an organization should pro- 
vide fairly accurate estimates each year of 
the number of people that should enter 
each occupation. 
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Truly antiquated is the 
educational institution set up on the basis 


T that its function is to inform, to instruct, 


to tell, to indoctrinate the defenseless, 
naive youngsters who chose, or were 
forced by circumstances, into membership 
in its student body. This attitude of ex- 
treme paternalism is as vicious in the 
field of education as it has proved to be 








in religion or politics. We no longer try 
to make people good by threatening eter- 
nal damnation if they sin. We try to 


© secure desirable moral action through a 


sense of satisfaction in doing right. We 
cannot make patriotic citizens by compel- 
ling selected groups to salute the flag or 
take an oath of allegiance. Youth of 
today will not and should not submit to 
any such program of indoctrination or 
regimentation. 

If the rank and file of men and women 
today had been exposed to less preaching 
(with its resultant passive mentation) 
during school experiences and had been 
encouraged to think for themselves under 
guidance, to exercise their own judgment 
under supervision, to realize personally 
the satisfactions coming from decisions of 
their own making, there would be little 
need for our present government orgy of 
alphabetocracy and the periodic check by 
the Supreme Court. The Townsend Plan 
would have remained a myth instead of 
becoming the inflated, wild eyed dragon 
that it is, sooner or later to eat the 
heart out of thousands of misguided but 


otherwise reasonably contented adults now 


dreaming of a fool’s paradise. 








ollege as a Guidance Experience 


FRED C. SMITH 


Thousands of potentially capable per- 
sons throughout history have met bitter 
disappointment in times of crisis because 
of this all too prevalent attitude of pater 
nalism, god-fatherhood, saviorship of 
youth, which stultifies initiative, blurs 
vision, and dulls apperception to such an 
extent that accurate original choice and 
intelligent judgment are almost 
sible. 

Will educators ever really get away 
from the idea that they are the saviors of 
mankind and that the outcome of the race 
between education and catastrophe de- 
pends upon their ability to sel/ youth 
what the world is all about, and what 
they (youth) must do about it? 

Can any college professor understand 
youth because he, years and years ago, was 
a youth listening to the same patter he is 
re-serving to the hundreds of unsuspect- 
ing pupils under his teaching? No. And 
this attitude toward education is causing 
many hard-headed taxpayers to doubt 
the efficacy of both high school and col- 
lege experience. 


UNpos- 


II 


Pass on the heritage of the past. Yes, 
but not so dogmatically and factually as 
to deprive the student of the opportunity 
to exercise his powers of interpretation 
and evaluation in light of his own practi- 
cal experience and evolving ideals. 

The mind of youth is not an aching 
void longing to be filled with dry and 
musty facts of the past for the sake of 
culture. It is a dynamic, ever expanding 
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machine seeking grist to grind, problems 
to solve, things to do, areas to explore, 
heights to climb. And he does not want 
any college professor to turn all the 
cranks, to tell him all the answers, or to 
carry him on flowery beds of ease to the 
heights where he may passively observe 
an artificial glory. 

The ideal college experience is one in 
which only the necessary assistance is 
given the student to enable him to do for 
himself. The college experience should 
be a guidance experience. Guidance is 
education and education should be 
ninety-nine per cent guidance. 

The answers to the problems in mathe- 
matics are usually found in the back of 
the book. The value of the problem, 
however, is not in the answer but rather 
in the unaided solution of the proble‘n 
by the student himself. The answers to 
the problems proposed in the fields of 
philosophy, character building, occupa- 
tional career, and so forth, may possibly 
reside in the fertile recesses of the pro- 
fessor’s mind, but if they do they should 
remain there at least until after the stu- 
dent has had a chance to try his powers 
of discovery. 

Likewise, vocational, social, educa- 
tional, moral, and all other kinds of gui- 
dance are only the necessary assistance 
given an individual to enable him to 
solve his own problem whenever the 
need arises. It is the self-awareness that 
he has a problem to solve, a self-examina- 
tion to discover his present and potential 
aptitudes and abilities, a self-evaluation 
of these discovered traits, a self-judgment 
as to what he should do about it, and 
finally the self-realization that he has 
done it for himself. 

No counselor, teacher, parent, maiden 
aunt, or uncle should be so bold as to 
tell another what he should do or be. 
Guidance should come from within and 
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not be imposed from without. Character 
is not developed by indoctrination but 
the resultant of inward self-judgment 
and experiences of what is right and w! 
is wrong. Intellectual capacity is not de. 
veloped by passive mentation with the 
student always on the receiving end, but 
by mental processes of an original natur 
under the guidance of a knowing, sympa 
thetic leader who does not impose 
ideas unduly. 

Successful lawyers, doctors, teacher 
bankers, housekeepers are not made by 
college personnel departments arranging 
all the students under occupational cat 
gories, but by controlling the total en- 
vironment of the student that he may be 
come aware that he has an occupational 
problem to solve, and then giving him 
all the necessary assistance and experiences 
to enable him to solve it in an intelligent 
manner. 


Ill 

In short, education is being challenged 
as never before, and unless leaders in this 
enterprise can prove its worth, retrench- 
ment must take place. Whom, when, and 
for what do we educate? Is it the purpose 
of education to tolerate the status quo 
(“the mess we are in’’) and educate in- 
dividuals to fit some place into this ré- 
gime on the basis that “that which is, is 
right”? By so doing we subscribe to the 
doctrine of Jaissez faire and forfeit our 
right to be called progressive. Should edu- 
cational leaders evolve a Utopia and then 
condition all persons to conform to a pre- 
determined pattern? This approach to the 
problem presupposes that we have leaders 
capable of defining a Utopia and that 
people can be regimented into predeter- 
mined niches and be content. Both as- 





sumptions are unsound and dangerous 
A democratic civilization can exist and 
prosper not on prescription, formula, of 
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code, but only on quality and character 
of men and women. 

It is rather the function of education 
so to educate boys and girls that they 
throughout life, as free agents, will evolve 
a social order best suited to conditions 
of their time. 

Three hundred years ago John Milton 
said, “Decay of a commonwealth takes 
place when men cease to do according to 
the inward and uncompelled actions of 
virtue, caring only to live by outward 
constraints of law.”’ 

This is as true today as it was three 
centuries ago, and the college that is pri- 
marily concerned with indoctrination and 
regimentation will soon find its alumni 
lost in the maze of problems certain to 
come within this generation. 

The college which justifies its own 
existence and which should prosper has 
for its chief concern the full develop- 
ment of the student in skills, knowledge, 
and character, to the end that he may be 
depended upon to do the right thing for 


the good of society. The world needs 
citizens with vision. adaptability, adjust- 
ability, culture, not 
rated with embalmed knowledge 


chief virtue of which resides 
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automata satu 


antiquity 

Discipline we must have, ye 
doctrination and regimentation 
take the place of self-dis ip! ne, self-con 
trol, self-judgment. An ed 
gram should be concerned with the wholk 


ational pro 


student—mental, moral, phy social 
economic—so that when he meets the 
various problems of life he may give a 
good account of himself 

A college experience w! vields, in 
both theory and practice, abilities to solve 
personally, occupational, social, econom 


and educational problems whenever they 
arise, is adequate from the standpoint of 


guidance. 
We are concerned more with the 
method, the technique of ac omp! shing 


these things, than in having every boy 
and girl solve them at any stated peri 











The NYA and the Youth Problem 


T. speak of the youth 
problem as indicated by the title of this 
paper, is to imply that all one needs to 
do is to find but one solution, one 
panacea, and that then he shall no longer 
be obliged to worry about youth. That, 
of course, isn’t so. As all counselors 
well understand, there is no open sesame 
even to the particular youth problem 
which they are trying to solve. There 
is no youth problem, then. There are 
rather youth problems. 

Nor, with the possible exception of 
the continuance of education, are the 
problems of young persons radically dif- 
ferent from the problems of adults. 
Adults, in fact, face more difficult and 
significant problems than youth. Their 
problems, in the first place, are the prob- 
lems of social and economic organization. 
In the second place, they too face just 
as many problems, if not more, requiring 
adjustment, counseling, and guidance. 
Why must people insist, therefore, that 
there is a youth problem but no adult 
problem, when the truth of the matter is 
that there are adult problems just as there 
are youth problems—with the distinction 
between the two a rather nebulous one at 
that? 

The answer to this question is to be 
found in the fact that youth represents 
that period of human existence when the 
mind is relatively mature but is not yet 
running along definite and hardened 
grooves. It is the period when the twig 
can readily be bent. It is the period 


when the pattern of life is set; and if it 
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is set wrong, a whole life may be ruined 
It is thus probably the most crucial period 
of a human being’s existence, when he o: 
she is faced with the necessity of making 
important decisions on many questions 
These questions are not necessarily and 
fundamentally of an educational nature 
It is not until youth leaves the shelter of 
school and college that most of its prob- 
lems appear. These problems, as we have 
seen, revolve around the choice of a job 
the getting of a job, and the use of 
leisure time. There are therefore many 
agencies outside the educational system 
the activities of which must be coordi- 
nated if there is to be any sort of serious 
attempt made to help youth. Accord- 
ingly, the National Youth Administration 
has found it necessary to work with such 
organizations as YMCA’s, 4-H Clubs, 
vocational guidance associations, depart- 
ments of recreation, park commissions, 
public employment offices, social service 
and religious organizations, governmental 
research bureaus, the United States de- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor, and 
the Rural Resettlement Administration. 


II 


From the beginning it was recognized 
that the Youth Administration should set 
up no new organizations and agencies 
which would in any way duplicate the 
services already being rendered to youth 
It was recognized, too, that the local com- 
munities and states knew best what were 
their existing youth service facilities and 
what were their needs. Accordingly, the 
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Youth Administration is a highly decen- 
tralized organization, with the Washing- 
ton office acting merely as an advisory 
and coordinating unit. 

Nearly half its appropriation is being 
utilized to enable young persons to earn 
sufficient money to stay in school, college, 
and graduate school. At the same time 
student aid is proving doubly valuable in 
that it is preventing these same young 
ersons from being forced out into that 
cold world where their problems would 
begin in earnest. It is both postponing 
that evil day and making it possible for 
young persons to prepare for it. I say 
advisedly “making it possible for young 
persons to prepare for’’ the day they be- 
come job hunters. In many schools and 
colleges little effort is made to furnish 
youth with useful courses and with the 
necessary advice and guidance. What can 
and should be done concerning this stub- 
born fact is a vital question; and it is 
gtatifying to know that “Curriculum Re- 
vision to Meet the Needs of Youth,” and 
the rural college girls’ problems of gui- 
dance have been discussed at the recent 
convention. ' 

It has long seemed that a more per- 
sonal treatment of students is needed in 
just these respects. The tendency is to 
lose sight of the individual in the mass, 
to forget that each student has special 
aptitudes and special problems. But 
where this individual attention is given, 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
strengthening and reinforcing of the 
students’ strong points rather than upon 
the strengthening of their weak points. 
It is too often the case that, after being 
put through a barrage of tests to discover 
that they are poor in this and poor in 
that, students are then tutored to bring 
their abilities up to a comparatively low 

common level. In this way there are 
being created numberless jacks-of-all- 
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trades and too few masters of any one of 
them. If a student has a special aptitude 
for writing and is almost hopelessly 
stupid in mathematics, why should time 
be wasted in trying to make him a me- 
diocre mathematician? Rather should the 
teacher concentrate on helping the student 
to become a first-class writer. This does 
not mean that the teacher should con- 
centrate solely upon the student's writing 
abilities and allow him to drop math- 
ematics entirely, but that a more positive 
attitude should be taken toward the 
treatment of students. There should be 
at least an equal emphasis placed upon 
the development of their strong points as 
upon the development of their weak 
points. 

Many people have fallen into the habit 
of thinking of education as a goal in 
itself, when it is rather a means to the 
end of living a richer and better life 
Parents are particularly prone to fall into 
this error; and for this reason they con- 
sider it a dreadful calamity if their Johnny 
is not able to pass his college board 
examinations, or if, once in college, he 
fails. To the parents it is disgraceful 
that Johnny should have to go to work. 
Yet there is nothing belittling about 
labor. Good hard work is essential to 
success no matter what profession young 
people enter upon leaving college of 
school. The sooner they—and their 
parents—learn this the better. 


Ill 

But getting back to the NYA, its 
student aid program is in essence a con- 
tinuation of the FERA college aid pro- 
gram of 1934-5 extended to include 
secondary school and graduate students. 
As under the FERA needy college stu- 
dents are being given the opportunity to 
earn fifteen dollars a month, while sec- 
ondary school students can earn six 
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dollars a month and graduate students 
twenty-five and thirty dollars a month. 
In return for this aid students are work- 
ing at tasks varying according to their 
knowledge and skills. School students 
are engaged in clerical work, in correct- 
ing papers, in helping serve noontime 
lunches, in the repairing of classroom and 
playground equipment, and in similar 
tasks not usually performed by students as 
members of the school body. College 
and graduate students, on the other hand, 
are assisting professors in research work 
in all fields. They are preparing geo- 
logical, archaeological, and other exhibits. 
They are working in college libraries and 
museums and, off-campus, in hospitals 
and in the offices of local and national 
governmental agencies. At present some 
300,000 students throughout the country 
are participating in this phase of the 
NYA program. 

But most of the young people in need 
of aid are outside the educational system. 
Some neither want, nor are particularly 
qualified, to return to school or college. 
Others want to go to college or go back 
to school, but cannot afford to, despite 
the opportunities offered through student 
aid. The problems this group faces are 
very serious indeed. It is hard to paint 
an accurate picture of the group; but 
relief statistics of last May show certain 
proportions which by and large hold good 
for all needy young people between six- 
teen and twenty five who were seeking 
work at that time. Twenty-two per cent 
of them had had no work experience 
whatsoever. Of the urban youth who 


had worked previously, eighteen per cent 
were professional or clerical workers; five 
per cent skilled workers; twenty-foyr per 
cent semi-skilled; and thirty per cent un- 
skilled. Of the rural youth with previous 
work experience, seven per cent were 
farm operators, fifty-two per cent farm 
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laborers, and nineteen per cent non- 
agricultural workers. 

To aid those young people who have 
had no work experience or training the 
NYA has been carrying on, in addition 
to its work projects, a special program 
of educational camps for unemployed 
women, including job counseling and 
placement in certain places. The camps 
for unemployed women were begun 
der the FERA in the summer of 1934, 
and have proved very successful. Since 
July of this year more than three thousand 
young women have attended the forty- 
five camps which have been in operation 
Though in some respects similar to the 
CCC camps, these women’s camps have 
no fixed hours of work. They are, 
rather, training schools with a term of 
about two months and provide a curric- 
ulum which includes workers’ education, 
adjustment counseling, health education, 
training in household management in 
connection with the camp routine, and 
recreational and cultural opportunities 
Accordingly, the young women do not 
receive a wage. After they leave camp, 
however, it has been possible to place an 
unusually large number of girls in posi- 
tions. One camp reports that of the for- 
ty-eight girls who remained for the full 
camping period, thirty seven have been 
placed in jobs. Of the seventy girls in 
another camp, sixteen have been placed 
in private jobs, eleven have entered col- 
lege on scholarships or through NYA 
aid, fifteen have returned to high school 
through NYA aid, and twenty one are 
employed in some form of adult educa- 
tion. 

Finally, for those young people whose 
special problem is a job, the NYA is en- 
couraging the establishment of junior 
counseling and placement services in co- 
operation with already existing public 
employment agencies. The majority of 
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young people are, of course, seeking a 
regular job in private industry; but they 
stand little chance of securing such em- 
ployment in competition with experienced 
workers. Moreover, vety few public 
employment offices have special persons 
assigned to the task of placing junior 
workers. For this reason, and because 
the NYA has tried to avoid duplicating 
the services of another agency, a plan 
has been worked out whereby junior em- 
ployment counselors on the staff of the 
NYA have been placed in state employ- 
ment offices of selected communities. To 
date, some twenty four have been so 
placed in eleven states. These junior 
counselors interview young people and 
seek to find jobs in private industry for 
them. Where this is not possible, the 
applicants are being placed on NYA and 
WPA work projects. 


IV 


These work projects also provide train- 
ing opportunities; but their main purpose 
is threefold: first, to take idle and needy 
young people off the street corners and 
put them at work; second, to enable them 
to supplement meager family incomes; 
and, third, to make them of real benefit 
to the community when training is com- 
pleted. There are four broad types of 
projects officially sponsored by the NYA 
—community development and recrea- 
tional leadership, rural youth develop- 
ment, public service, and research. Be- 
cause they are of such general character, 
it has been possible to pian projects which 
accord with the particular needs of com- 
munities and states. Insofar as possible 
cooperating sponsors in the communities 
ate being found for each project; and in 
most instances these sponsors are contrib- 
uting to the projects either supervision, 
services, of equipment. 

The selection of young people for 
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projects is made from those between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty five whose 
families are on relief, though ten per cent 
of those employed on any one project 
may be of non-relief status. 
young people are working for one third 
the security hours and receive accordingly 
one third the security wage of the com- 
munity in which they live for the type of 
work performed. In the majority of 
states young people are also being em- 
ployed on regular WPA projects under 
similar conditions of hours and wages. 
It is interesting to note, too, that the fact 
that another member of the family is al- 
ready working on a federal relief project 
does not disqualify a young person from 
working on an NYA project. Indeed, 
wherever possible young people are being 
selected with a view to supplementing 
the income of primary wage earners 
whose large families make additional aid 
particularly necessary. 

NYA projects are as varied as the com- 
munities in which they are being carried 
out. In a state like Wisconsin young 
people are supervising skating rinks. In 
Louisiana, on the other hand, there has 
been set up an interesting project under 
which young men are working on one- 
third time schedule at a nursery furnish- 
ing plants for parks, playgrounds, and 
public highways. The cooperating sponsor 
is the Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
which has arranged to train students dur- 
ing off-hours in such fields as dairying, 
creamery operation, bee-keeping, and 
farm mechanics. The Institute is also 
making it possible for young men to ob- 
tain room and board at a nominal cost 
which is defrayed out of their monthly 
earnings. Again, in Indiana, under the 
supervision of the Purdue University In- 
stitute of Public Safety young men and 
women afe conducting a traffic survey 
and assisting generally in the develop- 
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ment of a state safety program. Texas 
has a state-wide project which is employ- 
ing young men to make the public high- 
ways more presentable and to plan or 
design school bus shelters along them. 
In a great many states, organizations such 
as the YMCA, the Community Chest, and 
the recreation and park commissions are 
co-sponsoring projects which are furnish- 
ing to community centers leaders and 
assistants in athletics, hobbies, arts and 
crafts, and other types of recreation. And 
finally may be mentioned the project, 
sponsored by the director of the New 
York State Agricultural Station, under 
which young men and women are taking 
observations and notes in field and green- 
house, cataloguing books in the library, 
and mounting specimens. 


Vv 


People have built great hopes upon the 
fact that the federal government has 
created a National Youth Administration 
to serve youth. Probably some of these 
hopes arc going to be shattered, because 
they have been built upon a false idea 
as to the power and authority of the 
NYA. In the first place, there is a very 
distinct tendency on the part of the 
citizens of the United States to enact a 
law or to create a piece of governmental 
machinery and then to sit back and wait 
for the law or the machinery to function 
of its own accord. Alas, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that this cannot be 
done! No law and no piece of govern- 
mental machinery can work unless it has 
the whole-hearted support and coopera- 
tion of the citizens themselves. Public 
opinion and the efforts of the people are 
the forces that make a law effective, the 
fuel that makes the governmental ma- 
chinery go. The NYA is particularly 
dependent upon the cooperation and 
efforts of others as the funds at its dis- 
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posal are comparatively limited. In order 
to make the NYA program a real suc. 
cess, the citizens of each community in 
the country, either individually or as 
members of some service organization, 
should be doing something to help youth 
Communities must become youth con- 
scious. At the same time it is also true, 
as Elaine Exton has pointed out recently 
in School Life, “a community conscious 
youth is one of the best guarantees of a 
youth conscious community.”” The NYA 
is helping youth to become community 
conscious. But are the communities be- 
coming youth conscious? Have>they yet 
come to realize their responsibilities to- 
ward youth? This is somewhat more 
doubtful. 

Though the response on the part of 
most community organizations and educa- 
tional authorities to the NYA program 
has been highly gratifying and whole- 
hearted, there has been a certain amount 
of opposition. One great obstacle has 
been that awe-inspiring bogey “rugged 
individualism.” There are still people 
who believe that youth should never be 
helped, that youth should be left to sink 
or swim. In their opinion, the self-reli- 
ance of youth, and of adults too for that 
matter, is being steadily undermined. 

No land of golden opportunity awaits 
youth today. The frontier has gone. 
The most fertile lands are now occupied. 
Yet the scales of opportunity between 
the generation which is coming and the 
generations which have passed must be 
kept even. We must help young people 
in special ways. We must create work 
opportunities for them where none exist. 
We must counsel them. We must guide 
them so that their vitality, their enthusi- 
asm, their idealism may be more easily 
adjusted to the changing economical and 
social conditions of our time. It is the 
future of America that is at stake. 
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Criteria of Individualized Education 


F.. several decades we 
have had much lip-service to the ideal of 
individualized education, and while it is 
happily true that much progress has been 
made in isolated schools, it is also un- 
happily true that in the great majority 
of schools and colleges the prescriptive 
curriculum, with its correlative uniform 
mass standards, still reigns supreme and 
almost unchallenged. Most of our educa- 
tional resources, procedures, and efforts 
are still organized around, and directed 
toward, a predetermined pattern of sub- 
jects prescribed by committees whose 
members appear to be oblivious of the 
fact and the implications of individual 
differences. The difficulty of accepting 
the Copernician theory in the seventeenth 
century seems to have been small in com- 
parison with the current difficulty of 
accepting in practice the theory that 
neither curricula nor standards have any 
validity or defense except as they are con- 
structively related to the actual abilities, 
interests, and needs of growing individ- 
uals who must live in society as well as 
in our schools. 

While the theory of individual differ- 
ences as an explicit psychological doctrine 
is relatively recent, the theory of differ- 
ential education is both ancient and re- 
spectable. Plato’s statement of the case 
astonishes us, not because of its funda- 
mental soundness, but because it is so 
generally ignored by those who are sup- 
posed to be specially qualified to teach 
Plato’s philosophy in our colleges and 
teacher-training schools. It is not unusual 
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to find pupils in college philosophy classes 
who are barely literate and who will 
never get far beyond mere literacy and the 
virtues of unreasoning and therefore un- 
swerving football allegiance. It is hard 
to be impatient with the un-Platonic at- 
titudes of such college students, when we 
are so patient with their teachers who so 
frequently violate Plato’s most funda 
mental educational doctrine. 


II 

Nearly twenty centuries after Plato, a 
great English philosopher and teacher 
gave us a statement which summarizes 
the fundamental ideal of the modern 
testing, guidance, and counseling move- 
ment. John Locke says in Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education published in 1695 


He, therefore, that is about children, 
should well study their natures and aptitudes, 
and see, by often trials, what turn they easily 
take, and what becomes them; observe what 
their native stock is, how it may be im- 
proved, and what it is fit for: He should 
consider, what they want; whether they be 
capable of having it wrought into them by 
industry, and incorporated there by practice; 
and whether it be worthwhile to endeavor it. 
For in many cases, all that we can do, or 
should aim at, is to make the best of what 
nature has given; to prevent the vices and 
faults to which such a constitution is most 
inclined, and give it all the advantages it is 
capable of. Everyone's natural genius should 
be carried as far as it could, but to attempt 
the putting another upon him, will be but 
labor in vain: and what is so plaister’d on, 
will at best fit but untowardly, and have 
always hanging to it the ungracefulness of 
constraint and affectation. 
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Skipping two more centuries, and cross- 
ing the Atlantic to our own shores, we 
find equally wise statements from some 
of our greatest educational thinkers which 
have been as much ignored as those of 
Plato and John Locke. Speaking at the 
NEA meetings in 1892, in Brooklyn 
and Saratoga, New York, Charles W. 
Eliot, then President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, made the following statements: 

1. “To descriminate among pupils of 
different capacity, to select the competent 
for suitable instruction, and to advance 
each pupil with appropriate rapidity, will 
ultimately become, I believe, the most im- 
portant functions of the public-school ad- 
ministrator—those functions in which he 
or she will be most serviceable to fam- 
ilies and to the state.” 

2. ‘Another objection to the changes 
proposed often takes this form: they are 
said to be aristocratic in tendency. The 


democratic theory, it is said, implies 
equality among the children, uniformity 


of programme, uniform tests for promo- 
tion, and no divisions in the same school- 
room according to capacity or merit. I 
need not say to this audience that these 
conceptions of true democracy in schools 
are fallacious and ruinous. Democratic 
society does not undertake to fly in the 
face of nature by asserting that all chil- 
dren are alike and should be treated 
alike. Everybody knows that children are 
infinitely diverse—that children in the 
same family, even, are apt to be very dif- 
ferent in disposition, temperament, and 
mental power. Every child is a unique 
personality. It follows, of course, that 
uniform programmes and uniform meth- 
ods of instruction, applied simultaneously 
to large numbers of children, must be 
unwise and injurious—an evil always to 
be struggled against and reformed, so far 
as the material resources of democratic 
society will permit. It is for the interest 


of society, as well as of the individual 
that every individual child’s peculiar gifts 
and powers should be developed and 
trained to the highest degree. Hence, in 
the public schools of a democracy the aim 
should be to give the utmost possible 
amount of individual instruction, to grade 
according to capacity just as far as the 
number of teachers and their strength and 
skill will permit, and to promote pupils, 
not by battalions, but in the most irregu- 
lar and individual way possible. A few 
days ago I heard an assistant superintend- 
ent in an important city declare that many 
school teachers in his city objecfed to any 
division among fifty or mbre pupils 
in each room—any division, that is, ac- 
cording to the attainments and powers of 
the individual pupils. They wanted all 
the pupils in a given room to be in one 
grade, to move together like soldiers on 
parade, and to arrive at examination day, 
having all performed precisely the same 
tasks, and made the same progress, in the 
same subjects.” 

3. Flexible curriculum and standards 
must be adapted so that each type of 
pupil may receive the best education of 
which he is capable, “whatever the grade 
of that education may be. Accessibility 
of appropriate opportunity is the essence 
of democratic society. Not equality of 
gifts, attainments, or powers, for that 
equality is unnatural and impossible; not 
abundance of inappropriate opportunities, 
for such abundance is of no avail; but 
accessibility of such appropriate opportu- 
nities as the individual can utilize for his 
own benefit and that .of society. What 
we seek is equality but not identity of 
opportunity.” Identity prevents equality. 

4. “Uniformity is the curse of Ameti- 
can schools. That any school or college 
has a uniform product should be regarded 
as a demonstration of inferiority—of inca- 
pacity to meet the legitimate demands of 
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3 social order whose fundamental princi- 
ple is that every career should be open to 
talent. Selection of studies for the indi- 
vidual, instruction addressed to the indi- 
vidual, irregular promotion, grading by 
natural capacity and rapidity of attain- 
ment, and diversity of product as regards 
age and acquisitions, must come to char- 
acterize the American public school, if it 
is to answer the purpose of a democratic 
society.” 

5. “Education is properly the develop- 
ment and training of the individual body, 
mind, and will; but when it is systema- 
tized, and provided for many thousands 
of pupils simultaneously, it almost inevi- 
tably takes to military or mechanical 
methods; and these methods tend to pro- 
duce a lock-step and a uniform speed, and 
result in a drill at word of command 
rather than in the free development of 
personal power in action. The interests 
of the individual are frequently lost sight 
of, or, rather, are served only as the in- 
dividual can be treated as an average 
atom in a heterogeneous mass. This natu- 
ral tendency in systems of education I be- 
lieve to be a great evil, particularly in a 
democratic society, where other influences, 
governmental, industrial, and social, tend 
toward averaging the human stock.” 

6. “In any room of a perfectly graded 
school we find, in the fall, a single class 
of from forty to sixty children who are 
supposed to have had the same prepara- 
tion for their coming year’s work; who are 
to have the same lessons, in the same 
books, at the same times, under the same 
teacher, throughout the year; who are to 
make as nearly as possible the same prog- 
ress every day in each subject, and to sub- 
mit to the same tests at the same intervals. 
They are all kept together, day by day, 
as far as is possible. The bright ones 


never work to their utmost, and are fre- 
quently marking time; the slow ones are 


urged forward at a rate which drives some 
of them to despair; and the ideal of the 
class is that of equal preparation, equal 
capacity, equal progress, and equal attain- 
ments. If, at the beginning of the year, 
the children are obtrusively unequal in 
capacity or attainments, it is an inconve- 
nience to be regretted. The teachers will 
not be able to “handle her class’’ so easily 
as she could if they were all of the same 
mental size and strength. If, at the end 
of the year, they have not been pretty 
well evened up, the teacher has been less 
successful than she could have wished. 
This is an extreme statement of the most 
undesirable uniformity in schools. This 
is the sense in which close grading is an 
educational curse. In my opinion, the 
right aims, in any room of a school, are 
to recognize at the beginning of the year, 
as promptly as possible, the different ca- 
pacities and powers of the children; to 
carry them forward, throughout the year, 
each at his own gait and speed; and to 
turn them out at the end very much more 
different in capacity and attainments than 
they were at the beginning. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that a teacher who did 
not discharge his pupils at the end of 
each year much more unlike in powers 
and acquisitions than they were at the 
beginning was a proved failure. We all 
know that children, like adults, are not 
alike, but infinitely different; that the ob- 
ject of education, as of life, is to bring 
out the innate powers and develop to the 
highest possible degree the natural and 
acquired capacities of each individual.” 
7. “A school or college must be a ma- 
chine in some degree. Let it be to the 
least possible degree. Let us avoid to the 
utmost cast-iron rules, arbitrary enact- 
ments, and uniform prescriptions. Of 
course classification is necessary in every 
large school or college. Let it be as flex- 
ible and as frequently renewed as pos- 
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sible. Tests of faithfulness and of mental 
condition are also necessary at stated pe- 
riods; but these tests should be directed 
to ascertaining what the pupils can do, as 
well as what they know. There must be 
examinations, anticipated and unantici- 
pated. Let them always be conducted by 
the teacher, for the teachers, and as helps 
and guides in teaching and in learning.” 

8. “The goal in all education, demo- 
cratic or other, is always receding before 
the advancing contest, as the top of a 
mountain seems to retreat before the 
climber, remoter and higher summits ap- 
pearing successively as each apparent sum- 
mit is reached. Nevertheless, the goal of 
the moment in education is always the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, the training of 
some permanent capacity for productive- 
ness or enjoyment, and the development 
of character.” 

9. “Another important function of 
the public school in a democracy is the 
discovery and development of the gift or 
capacity of each individual child. ‘This 
discovery should be made at the earliest 
practicable age, and, once made, should 
always influence, and sometimes deter- 
mine, the education of the individual. It 
is for the interest of society to make the 
most of every useful gift or faculty which 
any member may fortunately possess; and 
it is one of the main advantages of 
fluent and mobile democratic society that 
it is more likely than any other society 
to secure the fruition of individual ca- 
pacities. To make the most of any :ndi- 
vidual’s peculiar power, it is important to 
discover it early, and then train it con- 
tinuously and assiduously. It is wonderful 
what apparently small personal gifts may 
become the means of conspicuous service 
or achievement, if only they get discov- 
ered, trained, and applied.” 

10. “In the ideal democratic school 
no two children would follow the same 
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course of study or have the same task; 

except that they would all need to learn 

as far as possible, the use of the elemen- 
tary tools of education—reading, writing 

and ciphering. The different children 
would hardly have any identical needs 

There might be a minimum standard of 
attainment in evety branch of study, but 
no maximum. There, perception or dis- 
covery of the individual gift or capacity 
would often be effected in the elementary 
school, but more generally in the secon- 
dary; and the making of these discoveries 
should be held one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the teacher's work. The 
vague desire for equality in a democracy 
has worked great mischief in democratic 
schools. There is no such thing as cqual- 
ity of gifts or powers or faculties, among 
either children or adults. On the contrary 

there is the utmost diversity; and educa- 
tion and all the experience of life increase 
these diversities, because school, and the 
earning of a livelihood, and the reaction 
of the individual upon his surroundings, 
all tend strongly to magnify innate diver- 
sities. The pretended democratic school 
with an inflexible program is fighting 
not only against nature, but against the 
interests of democratic society. Flexibilit; 
of program should begin in the ele- 
mentary school, years before the period 
of secondary education is reached. There 
should be some choice of subjects of study 
by ten years of age, and much variety by 
fifteen years of age.” 


Ill 


In these statements President Eliot 
clearly anticipated not only the ideal but 
also the methodology of the cumulative 
record and of the systematic use of com- 
parable measures as advocated by the Per- 
sonnel Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

The cumulative record was first pub- 
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lished by the American Council in July 
1928, and it has been adopted or adapted 
by hundreds of schools and colleges all 
over the country. As a means of imple- 
menting the cumulative record, the Amer- 
ican Council organized the Cooperative 
Test Service in 1929 with the aid of a ten- 
year subvention from the General Educa- 
tion Board. An average of tive comparable 
forms of tests on the common aspects of 
the fundamental subjects of secondary 
school and junior college levels has been 
completed to date. These tests have been 
used by schools and colleges in every 
state of the Union. The use of these 
centrally made comparable tests has ex- 
posed and brought to light more prob- 
lems than it has thus far solved. Among 
the most important of these newly sensed 
problems, two are especially significant: 
first, both schools and colleges have 
come to realize the limitations as well 
as the indispensable values of compar- 
able tests, and have shown an increased 
willingness to cooperate in the difficult 
work of extending the usefulness of test- 
ing techniques to wider areas of learning 
beyond the boundaries of traditional sub- 
ject-matter divisions; and second, teacher- 
training institutions have come to realize 
two serious defects, (a) that they have 
not been maintaining really professional 
standards, and (b) that they have neg- 
lected the most important aspect of pro- 
fessional education, namely, training 
prospective classroom teachers in the difh- 
cult but indispensable work of studying 
and learning individual pupils as a pre- 
requisite to guiding and teaching them in 
accordance with their individual needs. 


IV 


It may help here to state briefly a con- 
ception of the objectives of non-profes- 
sional education. And in stating objec- 


tives of education, one must always make 


a clear distinction between professional 
and vocational education, on the one 
hand, and non-professional or general ed- 
ucation, on the other. Professional schools 
and colleges have a duty or responsi- 
bility to the public which is paramount to, 
but not necessarily in conflict with, their 
allegiance to the welfare of their stu- 
dents. This paramount duty is, briefly 
to protect the public from incompetent 
physicians, from ignorant lawyers, and 
from illiterate teachers. For students in 
medical and other professional schools, 
prescribed curricula and absolute ctand- 
ards are not only defensible but neces- 
sary, and should be rigorously enforced 
at all costs, especially in teacher-training 
institutions. 

But in our public schools which are 
supported by the taxpayers for all the 
children of all the people, the paramount 
responsibility of all teachers is the wel- 
fare and better citizenship of the individ- 
ual child. The objectives of education in 
our public schools are accordingly: _ first, 
to try to ascertain the intellectual, per- 
sonal, and social needs of each individual 
child; and second, to try to meet those 
needs, whatever they may happen to be. 
In other words, the purpose is to make 
the individual child a better and happier 
citizen, with the help of the currently ac- 
cepted curriculum if possible, but in spite 
of that curriculum and its correlative 
standards if necessary. Neither curricula 
ttgr standards have any defense or valid- 
ity except as they are constructively re- 
lated to the abilities, interests, and needs 
of growing individuals. The teacher's 
duty to learn the child is prior and para- 
mount to the duty to teach the child. 
Mass prescriptions and uniform mass 
standards are wholly incompatible with 
the ideal that our schools should exert 
a constructive influence on all our chil- 
dren, whether they be budding geniuses, 
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mediocrities, or full-fledged academic 
morons. We have no right to ask or en- 
courage any pupil to learn a subject un- 
less we have reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving at least two things: first, that 
the pupil has the necessary ability or ca- 
pacity to learn that subject; and second, 
that learning that subject will, all things 
considered, tend to make him a better and 
happier citizen mofe surely than would 
anything else he might do with his en- 
ergies at that time and place. 

The criteria of individual education 
which are suggested below arise natu- 
rally from the foregoing objectives, and 
their validity depends inescapably upon 
the validity of those objectives. Without 
stating some obvious, and some not-so- 
obvious caveats, these criteria of indi- 
vidualized education are offered in the 
form of direct questions addressed to each 
teacher in regard to each of her pupils: 

1. Is your objective the improvement of 
this pupil as an individual in society, or is 
it your purpose to force the pupil to con- 
form to a predetermined ideal pattern? Are 
you starting with the pupil’s learning abilities 
and needs, or with what the curriculum has 
said all pupils “ought to learn.’’? 

2. Is your prescription for him based 
upon sufficient information regarding the 
abilities, interests, and needs of the pupil as 


an individual and social being? Are yoy 
avoiding, on the one hand, the enforcemen; 
of a set curriculum dictated ex cathedra, and 
on the other hand, an abdication to the j; 
responsible whims and laziness of the pupil? 

3. Is your prescription directed solely to 
academic objectives, or does it include the 
objectives of personal development, socia| 
adjustment, and constructive habits and at 
titudes ? 

4. Do you recognize that your prescrip. 
tion is instrumental and provisional rather 
than a sacrosanct objective made and handed 
down to be achieved at all cost? 

5. Does your prescription take account of 
extra-school influences upon the learning 
habits and attitudes of your pupils? . 

6. Is the pupil successful in doing what 
has been assigned to him? Does he realize 
that he is successful, and does he get the 
satisfaction which comes only from success? 

7. Is the pupil really interested in what 
he is doing and satisfied by doing it? Does 
he see any value in doing it? 

8. Does the pupil work aggressively with 
out external compulsion? 

9. Is your judgment of the academic suc- 
cess of the pupil based upon what you thin 
the pupil can do, or are you judging and 
rating the pupil in relation to a predeter 
mined absolute standard? 

10. In judging and rating the pupil, 


you consider only academic subject-matter 


success, or do you give adequate weight t 
non-academic types of abilities and achieve 
ments and to personal and social factors 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRED C. SMITH 


Av aalysis of the pro- 
gram of this convention makes it clear 
that vocational guidance is only one of 
the forms of guidance in which the asso- 
ciation is interested. It is undoubtedly 
true that most members of the association 
are concerned with guidance in a number 
of aspects in addition to the vocational. 
In actual practice the association col- 
lectively, and most of its members in- 
dividually, are defining guidance as ser- 
vices which are contributory to the opti- 
mum development and social utilization 
of the individual. They seek to assist 
boys and girls in planning their voca- 
tional futures so as to employ their talents 
to their own advantage and to social ad- 
vantage. They seek, also, such adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environment 
and of his environment to him as will 
enable him to make the most of his 





While this overview of the St. Louis 
Convention is written by Dr. Smith, Section 
I embodies a report written by the Commit- 
tee on the Convention, of which C. E. 
Partch, Dean of the School of Education at 
Rutgers University, was chairman. 


potentialities for learning and for serving 

In consequence, we apparently are be 
coming a national association of guidance 
personnel workers, with many divisions 
of interest, such as occupational research, 
personnel research, counseling, place- 
ment, the training of guidance workers, 
the development and administration of 
rural, city, and state programs of gui 
dance. There is reason to believe that 
the time has come for the association to 
assume more the nature of a professional 
organization which among its activities 
places emphasis on the encouragement 
of professional competence and the devel- 
opment of professional techniques. This 
is not meant to suggest that we should 
abandon our missionary zeal, but that in 
the development of our activities and in 
the building of our programs we give 
first attention to problems of professional 
concern. 

The activities of the branch associations 
should be commended especially for their 
progress on field projects. These efforts 
to deal realistically with youth problems 
should be encouraged. Much can be 
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done to convince lay people of the value 
of vocational guidance through this ap- 
proach. Many of these branch prejects 
deserve the support of the national asso- 
ciation and should be recognized and 
approved by it. 

Every effort should be made to find a 
permanent basis for continuing the co- 
operative efforts of the various personnel 
associations through the American Coun- 
cil. It is desirable to work with other 
groups in presenting a united front in 
the attack on the problems of youth. The 
proposals recently made regarding the 
building of joint programs, publishing a 
joint report of the proceedings, and un- 
dertaking a plan of cooperative research 
deserve the careful consideration of the 
association with a view to leading to 
even greater cooperation. 

The members of the association are 
apparently in a rather uncertain state of 
mind with regard to professional stand- 
ards. To define such standards in 
terms of courses pursued and credits gar- 
nered seems to be regarded as superficial 
and inadequate. The distrust of such a 
definition is largely to be ascribed to the 
conviction that the counselor's success is 
inevitably conditioned by his possession 
of certain personal traits. University 
courses may contribute knowledge essen- 
tial to the counselor, but they should also 
contribute to the formation of desirable 
traits of personality. Other important 
factors likewise figure in this confusion. 

It is impossible for the association to 
continue to dodge this problem or to 
postpone action on it. A primary reason 
for the existence of any association of 
professional workers is the establishment 
of standards for those who engage in the 
profession. Consequently it is suggested 
that the next year be devoted to unre- 
mitting study of standards for guidance 
workers. Such study should be directed 
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by the national officers. It should jp. 
niques insofar as possible. The associa. 
tion as a whole should be apprised 
progress and encouraged to focus on the 
problem. Definite, positive actiou at the 
1937 convention should be the goal. 
Again, the attention of the association 
is called to the necessity for the continv- 
ous examination and study of guidance 
programs and techniques. Approaches 
have been made in this direction. |t 
should be the policy of this association 
to develop and encourage procedures for 
the evaluation of guidance programs and 


essentials of good practice. 


II 

Since curriculum adjustment is often 
the basis for successful vocational as well 
as life adjustment, and since optimum 
adjustment implies maximum flexibility, 
the association urges its members to ad- 
vocate curriculum reorganization at every 
educational level where it is needed. The 
failure of leaders in education to apply 
the most elementary principles of ad- 
vanced practice in curriculum organiza- 
tion has possibly been one of the chief 
obstacles to the development of efficient 
counseling programs. | 

Every scientific attempt at occupational 
research should be encouraged. Recent 
studies have shown the little value which 
much of our available occupational in- 
formation has. Possibly one study we 
should now attempt is that of determin- 
ing what information is most useful and 
significant in the vocational guidance of 
youth. Attention is called to studies now 
being made of occupational ability, inter- 
est and attitude patterns, and to regroup 
ings of occupations into “families.” It is 
possible that, in addition to what we may 
learn about the nature of the work done 
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and the advantages and disadvantages of 
the occupation, we need to know more 
about the pattern of the worker's life and 
his problems of occupational adjustment. 
We need, also, to continue our studies of 
economic-vocational trends, and to spon- 
sor new studies of the affective factors 
making for vocational success. Such 
studies when completed might compel us 
to revise our philosophy of vocational 
guidance. 

Several sessions of the convention have 
developed with extraordinary clarity the 
necessity for the coordinated attack of 
many agencies on the guidance problems 
of the individual. While there should 
be centralized responsibility for the gui- 
dance function, the counselor should be 
alert to the host of specialized services 
which may be utilized. It is recom- 
mended that the best examples of close 
coordination of agencies be widely pub- 
licized in order that they may serve as 
patterns to provoke the constructive 
thought of counselors, school administra- 
tors, social workers, and all others con- 
cerned. 

It must be apparent from the reports 
presented at this convention that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
development of the techniques of coun- 
seling. It is probably true that some 
agreement can be reached as to what 
constitutes good practice in counseling. 
The committee suggests that a brief state- 
ment of good practice, useful tools, tech- 
niques, and equipment, prepared and 
sponsored by the National Association, 
might have a tremendous value. 

As the work of the committee has 
progressed, it has commenced to see its 
function more clearly defined. It had 
not conceived its work to be that of 
reviewing the discussions and reports of 
the convention. Some papers will be 


printed in the magazine and it is possible 


that a joint report of the proceedings may 
be published. However, it has appeared 
to the committee that its usefulness might 
be increased if it made available to the 
members a brief digest of important and 
significant contributions to contemporary 
guidance thought as well as suggested 
activities requiring association action. The 
committee has found it impossible to 
make the study which would be necessary 
if this were to be done properly. The 
following is illustrative of the type of 
material which the committee believes to 
be of value, and it is suggested that next 
year the committee consider this type of 
report. 
III 

“Guidance and Personnel Responsibil- 
ities in the Youth Program of 1936" was 
the topic discussed at the annual conven- 
tion held in St. Louis, February 19-23, 
1936. Government agencies such as the 
National Youth Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and Employment 
Service; public and private schools and 
colleges; service clubs such as_ the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and Altrusa; social 
agencies such as the YMCA and YWCA; 
business and industry—all met on a com- 
mon footing to examine intimately some 
of the problems facing youth today. 

The keynote luncheon *was a joint 
session for members of all associations 
comprising the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations. Sarah 
M. Sturtevant of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presided. R. I 
Rees and Richard R. Brown, presented 
papers, both of which appear in this issue 
of Occupations. 

The second general session of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
considered the pertinent subject, ‘Youth 
Looks at Guidance.” Frank M. Debatin, 
Dean, University College, Washington 
University, presiding, announced a panel 
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discussion, with the following members: 
John Ring, Jr., Director of Industrial 
Bureau, St. Louis; John A. Lang, Re- 
search Assistant, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; R. A. Brotemarkle, 
College Personnel Officer, University of 
Pennsylvania; W. F. Kenney, Law De- 
partment, General American Life Insur- 
ance Company; Erma Perham Proetz, 
Gardner Advertising Company; Gordon 
Fitch, CCC Camp F-21, Berryman, Mis- 
souri; A. H. Edgerton, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, University of Wisconsin. 

The general trend of thought in this 
discussion was as follows: The colleges 
are just beginning to realize that they, 
personally, have a real job of guidance 
and they are seriously seeking assistance 
from all sources. They realize that the 
college alone is not sufficient and seek 
active cooperation with industry and 
business (Brotemarkle).—But the solu- 
tion of the problems of youth is in the 


lap of education and should not be 
shifted to industry after employment. 
Unemployment of youth today is caused 


by personality difficulties which the 
school should have remedied. Industry 
can’t (or won’t) take time to do it. We 
need a complete revision of our entire 
school curriculum so that we may de- 
velop the whole personality, give in- 
formation regarding the world of work, 
and prepare youth to enter employment 
(Lang).—We shall first need to have 
young men and women become aware 
that they need guidance. Many, espe- 
cially girls, are exposed to it but it doesn’t 
take. They don’t know what the world 
is all about anyway and they won't 
know until they try to get employment 
(Proetz).—Send them over to the CCC 
camps. We teach them the seriousness 
of life, how to evaluate their assets, and 
how to locate and apply for jobs 
( Fitch )—-How can the school change its 
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curriculum to meet the needs of youth? 
The social order is changing faster than 
we can change the curriculum. The best 
we can do is to train for adaptability and 
versatility, and give up the idea of train- 
ing for one nafrow occupation (Edger. 
ton). 

The general conclusion was that edu- 
cation is realizing its great task in 
occupational adjustment of youth; youth 
is becoming more and more aware of the 
seriousness of occupational selection and 
preparation; and the industrial world is 
looking to education to carry most of the 
burden in training youth to meet the 
needs of society. 

Early Thursday morning found the 
more alert association members at two 
worth while Breakfast Conferences 
Walter B. Jones directed the group which 
considered “College Teachers of Gui- 
dance.”” A. H. Edgerton led in a discus- 
sion of “Recent Changes in Curriculum 
for Training Counselors.” It was main 
tained that every teacher should counsel, 
that progress is made not through 
specialists exclusively, but through the 
character - guidance practices of the 
schools. Discussing guidance specialists, 
he stressed the importance of distinguish- 
ing between secondary schools and col- 
leges, and adult workers’ vocational 
programs. In selecting the counselor Dr. 
Edgerton would give personal qualities 
five-eighths consideration, and he urged 
more careful selection of persons entering 
the counseling field. More of the train- 
ing should be in practical situations where 
the young counselor is met with reality. 
Armchair philosophy is good as far as it 
goes, but in training counselors it is 
decidedly limited. 

A spirited discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Jones rejoined by suggesting 
that there are two distinct problems: 
training specialists for large schools, and 
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training those who do the entire job in 
smaller schools. He said every teacher 
should counsel, but not every teacher 
should take a course in counseling to be- 
come a specialist. 

George E. Myers agreed that all teach- 
ers have responsibility for guidance pro- 
grams, and that their need is acquaint- 
ance with guidance rather than special 
training for counseling. It is important, 
however, that we emphasize the place of 
the specialized counselor and the desira- 
bility of a careful selection of candidates 
for preparation. Experience is desirable 
for specialist candidates, but there is 
difficulty in providing for it. 

E. K. Strong emphasized the impor- 
tance of occupational experience and the 
great need for people with rich exper- 
ience in life who are prepared to counsel 
youth. 

R. D. Allen believed that watertight 
compartments among functions of in- 
dividuals must be torn down. Some 
functions must be taken care of by 
specialists, others by group counseling. 
Every subject is a tryout; every teacher, 
a counselor. He also maintained that a 
permanent staff has to have women mem- 
bers inasmuch as it is impossible to keep 
men as counselors. 

Another breakfast meeting on Thurs- 
day enabled members of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs (an organization which 
does not hold its annual meeting at this 
time of year) to discuss the topic, ‘Prac- 
tical Ways in which a Lay Group May 
Work.” Mary Stewart, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Indian Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, presided, and 
several members of the Federation 
vocational advisory committee emphasized 
in the discussion the unique service 
rendered by business and professional 
women in making information available 


regarding opportunities, requirements, 
and scholarship aids, and in fostering 
movements to provide counseling service 
to communities without guidance. 

The Thursday morning general session, 
with Fred C. W. Parker in the chair, 
considered ‘Community Responsibility 
for Guidance.” Reports were given by 
various communities, illustrating the types 
of coordination now taking place. 

Harriet E. Towne outlined an effective 
project in exploration and guidance 
which has been sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the public schools 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. Student bodies, 
school faculties, parents, and many com- 
munity groups cooperated in a common 
integrating program. State agencies which 
became interested included the Nebraska 
Vocational Guidance Association, the 
State Departments of Education and of 
Vocational Education, the University of 
Nebraska, NYA, the State Teachers As- 
sociation, and various agencies for the 
handicapped. Each of these organizations 
contributed actively to the program, using 
its own peculiar opportunity, equipment, 
and experience. Other participating 
groups in Lincoln were: Altrusa, with 
counseling and research; business and 
professional women, with a scholarship 
fund; Kiwanis, which is building a voca- 
tional guidance section in the city library; 
YMCA, with its annual “Find Yourself 
Campaign”; and YWCA, sponsoring 
tests and maintaining classes. 

Miss Towne found this program to 
be of great value to the child, to the 
community, and to the cause of guidance. 
Problems she recognizes are (1) lack of 
funds for individual counseling service, 
(2) scarcity of up-to-date occupational 
information and studies of occupational 
trends, (3) inadequacy of vocational gui- 
dance courses at higher levels. 

The hostess city, St. Louis, was ably 
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represented and a comprehensive program 
was explained by Alma Fletcher, educa- 
tional counselor in the Soldan High 
School. 

IV 

The CCC Camps and the Youth Pro- 
gram was the subject of the session at 
which Thomas Gordon Bennett gave an 
account of the “Program of the CCC 
Camps and Its Guidance Implications.” 
Mr. Bennett, who was introduced by 
Harry D. Kitson, spoke from his own 
experience, being educational adviser, 
Third Corps Area, CCC Camps, Balti- 
more. He explained the procedure by 
which each boy is studied. 

Richard D. Allen was chairman of the 
meeting which considered “Student Aid 
and the Guidance Program.” Mary H. 
S. Hayes explained the problems involved 
in a federal aid program. She was 
followed by Harrison Dobbs, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who explained ‘What 
High School Scholarship Associations in 
Various Cities Have to Contribute to 
This Problem,” and drew conclusions to 
the effect that every child has a right to 
growth, development, and security; that 
curtailment of guidance service is near- 
sighted; that unemployed youth consti- 
tutes a serious social hazard; that methods 
devised are insufficient; and that, for the 
present, resources from private philan- 
thropy must continue. In closing he sug- 
gested (1) farsighted planning, (2) 
better community planning, (3) more 
reliance on private agencies which are 
ready to serve, and (4) selection of pu- 
pils for scholarships through study of the 
individual on a case-work basis. 

One group of joint sessions at St. 
Louis comprising members of several as- 
sociations concerned with a particular area 
of guidance—the rural community—com- 
bined forces to discuss some of the impor- 
tant elements in the rural guidance prob- 


lem emphasized in the 1936 report of the 
NVGA Rural Section prepared by its 
chairman, O. Latham Hatcher. One joint 
session held a luncheon conference on 
Thursday in which members of the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 
the Rural Section of the NVGA, the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 
and the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs partici- 
pated, presided over by Agnes E. Harris, 
Dean of the University of Alabama. A 
similar meeting held a year previously to 
discuss the guidance problems of the rural 
girl in college had led to the appointment 
of a committee to study those problems, 
with Dean Harris as Chairman. In re- 
porting for this committee, Alice M 
Baldwin, Dean of Duke University, pre- 
sented for discussion a brief guidance 
manual for the rural girl on “Going 
to College”. This manual includes se 
tions on academic preparation for college, 
stressing the importance of the power of 
concentration and suggesting methods of 
developing it; a section on the choice of 
a college with consideration of the finan- 
cial problems involved; and preparation 
for college living, which discusses the 
simple but essential questions of dress, 
manners, and mores. The manual was 
discussed by a dean of women, a county 
superintendent, and a rural school prin- 
cipal. 
Vv 
One of the outstanding sessions of the 
convention was the NVGA_ banquet, 
where Franklin J. Keller spoke of voca- 
tional guidance in Europe, Morris S. 
Viteles explained the vocational guidance 
work in Russia, and Frank C. Rosecrance 
gave a brief survey of guidance in the 
United States. This meeting was most 
ably supervised by Susan J. Ginn of Bos- 
ton, who acted as toastmistress. As the 
National Occupational Conference is 
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sponsoring a book on guidance in foreign 
countries, containing the material pre- 
sented by these speakers, we refer to the 
forthcoming volume for further informa- 
tion. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation Rural Section also held a break- 
fast conference and business meeting 
under the chairmanship of O. Latham 
Hatcher, who also presented the “NVGA 
Rural Section Report.” Scattered quota- 
tions from Dr. Hatcher's comprehensive 
report are as follows: 

“The rural section has been concerned 
with getting the vast rural problem of 
guidance better understood and better in- 
tegrated into the guidance movement as 
a national effort; and with spreading 
among rural educators fuller understand- 
ing of guidance values. . 

“Improved guidance service in rural 
areas goes forward gradually under such 
difficulties as lack of money on the part 
of most rural educators for attending 
NVGA meetings; lack of rural NVGA 
branches; lack of preparation of most 
rural teachers for guidance service, and 
lack of information about rural occupa- 
S0G6.5 3 « 

“The NEA Rural Department has gone 
on record in the following resolution: 

We wish to commend the efforts that 
have been made in cooperation with those 
organizations interested in guidance of youth 
and the preparation of teachers and other 
leaders for such work among rural youth. 
The splendid beginning that has been made 
here pould be carried forward until a com- 
prehensive and intelligent program of gui- 
dance for rural youth is an accomplished 

“For the year ahead, it is recommended 
that the program include continued efforts 
along all present lines of active inter- 
pretation and integration of the rural pro- 
gram into the general guidance one; 
better provision for preparation of rural 


teachers; increasing efforts to bring about 
needed research into rural occupations; 
continued service to the college-minded 
girl; and increasing promotion of the use 
of radio and films for vocational 
guidance.” 

The breakfast conference of YMCA 
secretaries interested in guidance was led 
by Jerome Bentley of New York City, at 
which time Mary H. S. Hayes explained 
the working of the NYA and how the 
YMCA could fit into the program. 

A breakfast meeting, held Friday 
morning by the Western Personnel Ser- 
vice for its board, professional advisory 
committee, and members, was led by 
Helen Fisk, Associate Director of the 
Service. The subject chiefly discussed 
was developments in personnel work on 
the Pacific Coast. Among the guests at 
this breakfast were several leaders in gui- 
dance and personnel work from the East. 

The general joint session addressed by 
Daniel A. Prescott and Roy S. Hoskins on 
Friday morning, attended by about 700 
persons was followed by five discussion 
groups devoted to different aspects of 
the general topic of the morning, ‘The 
Physiological and Emotional Bases of 
Human Behavior.”” At two of these, Dr. 
Prescott and Dr. Hoskins answered ques- 
tions relating to their respective papers, 
“The Affective Factors in Education” and 
“The Physiological Bases of Personality,” 
and presented additional illustrative 
material. At a third discussion group, 
Kurt Lewin, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and now visiting professor 
of child psychology at the University of 
Iowa, in discussing the topic ‘Psycho- 
logical Problems Involved in Success and 
Failure,” pointed out the importance of 
wise guidance based on a careful search 
for the fundamental psychological factors 
involved where unusually high or low 
persistency in a task followed failure 
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in it. Since feelings of failure occur 
only if there is a chance for success and 
those of success only when there is a 
chance for failure, said Dr. Lewin, a 
conflict situation always stands behind 
these feelings and influences an indivi- 
dual’s level of aspiration. The rigidity 
of that level varies greatly among in- 
dividuals, but for each one remains 
rather constant regardless of the nature 
of the task. This level, however, is 
largely determined both by the person's 
ability and the level of achievement in his 
social group. It is clear that these con- 
siderations have an important bearing 
both on education and occupational ad- 
justment. 

The fourth discussion group, with the 
topic “Psychiatry in College Personnel 
Work,” was led by Annette Washburne, 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Wisconsin. Of 56 students 
with mental health problems examined 
by her in one semester, 49 were func- 
tional cases, and of these 30 were situa- 
tional depressions and 10 cyclic reactions. 
The problems underlying these 49 cases 
appeared to be those of sex in 23, those 
of work in 10, and those of home in 7 
instances, with the others scattering. In 
addition, Dr. Washburne outlined the 
methods of treatment used in such cases 
and discussed two particular ones in 
detail. 

The topic of the fifth group, “Emo- 
tional Problems in School Adjustment,” 
was presented by Gilbert J. Rich, Psy- 
chiatric Director of the Milwaukee 
County Mental Hygiene Clinic. The ad- 
vance in psychological knowledge, he 
stated, has made it increasingly evident 
that our underlying motives are essen- 
tially matters of emotional drives and that 
our academic education merely serves to 
give direction to these drives. Since the 
most important matters in life are de- 


termined more by emotional than by intel. 
lectual factors, it becomes the task of the 
school to give emotional training through 
the building up of attitudes based pri- 
marily on the environment it creates 
Many emotional blocks to school progress 
exist such as the adolescent revolt against 
authority and the attitude of the social 
group toward intellectual activity condi- 
tioned by the inadequacy of the majority 
of its members. The resulting revolt 
should be dealt with not by repression 
but by permitting the expression of pent- 
up feelings in a situation which brings 
no retaliation upon the child. Through 
such a process, development beyond the 
stage of revolt is gained. 

A Friday luncheon conference took up 
the interesting subject of the use of the 
radio in vocational guidance. Harry D 
Kitson presided and supervised a broad- 
cast prepared for the American School of 
the Air, a dramatization dealing with 
“Vocational Guidance for the Youth of 
Your Community.” This was the regular 
broadcast over the Columbia network 
each Friday afternoon at 2:15, sponsored 
by the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Those interested in this phase 
of guidance should write to Dr. Kitson 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, or to the American 
School of the Air, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

At another meeting on the guidance 
problems of rural communities, held 
Saturday, the Southern Woman's Educa- 
tional Alliance and the NVGA Rural 
Section joined forces with the National 
Education Association rural department. 
The topic of discussion presided over by 
Harry D. Kitson of Teachers College, 
was “Motion Pictures and Radio Aids to 
Guidance.” In discussing the uses of 


radio, Mildred C. Lincoln of Roches- 
ter reported that the principal values 
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of the radio lesson lay in the pres- 
ence of an expert teacher in the studio 
and that therefore radio instruction 
reaches its maximum value in the rural 
school. The paper prepared by Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University and the 
American Film Institute on ““The Motion 
Picture in Rural Life and Education,”’ 
which Dr. Dale was unfortunately pre- 
vented from giving, outlined the difference 
in attendance at motion picture theatres 
between children living in the open coun- 
try and those in villages, the opportunity 
to enrich the curriculum of small schools 
ough the use of educational films, and 
ways of securing films from national and 
state libraries and projectors through co- 
operative services. The paper also men- 
tioned the efforts of the American Film 
Institute to extend knowledge of the 
experience in this field, to stimulate the 
production of educational films, and to 
conduct research concerning their use. 

The final meeting of the rural gui- 
dance series, held at a joint luncheon on 
Sunday, discussed the topic ‘Reaching 
and Training the Teacher for Guidance 
Service.” Its chairman was Sue M. 
Powers, Superintendent of Schools in 
Shelby County, Tennessee, and President 
of the Rural Department, National Edu- 
cation Association. Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Iowa, and President of the NEA, 
listed a number of definite measures de- 
signed to impress upon teachers the im- 
portance of guidance both in urban and 
tural areas and to help the sural teacher 
especially to increase her knowledge of 
and ability in this field. In the discussion 
following, the need for in-service gui- 
dance training for rural teachers was 
stressed, but it was pointed out that every 
teacher can safely give simple guidance 
based on her sympathetic understanding 
of the individual pupil’s problem. 


VI 

A distinct departure from traditional 
convention discussion was apparent in 
topics dealing with the relation of emo- 
tions to various phases of guidance. 

The fact that there is need to change 
from one job to another within an occu- 
pational area emphasizes the necessity of 
versatility and adaptability in occupational 
training. 

The president of the National Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education proposed the estab- 
lishment of state guidance councils. Such 
an offer of support for guidance service 
should be eagerly accepted by the asso- 
ciation. He further advised the associa- 
tion to go to state departments and tell 
them what kinds of teachers are needed 
to perform guidance services. 

The regrouping of occupations into 
categories demanding similar human re- 
quirements was stressed as a trend having 
a number of interesting possibilities for 
vocational guidance. 

Representatives of various occupations 
and guidance workers should publish and 
make available yearly estimates of the 
number of persons required in each line 
of work in community, state, and nation 


eo 8 e 
There is a necessity of developing in 
youth a new concept of education not 
based upon money values. 
ee 
Objective studies were presented show- 
ing the influence of social pressure or 
competition on aspiration—an interesting 
verification of hitherto subjective views 
concerning important conditioners of 
choices. 


Counselors are faced with a real prob- 
lem caused by the demand that youth be 
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given practical experiences in the face of 
decreasing opportunities for them to get 
this experience. 

The former director of one of the large 
adjustment service organizations reported 
that the adjustment most frequently 
sought was vocational but that if the 
service had been limited to that type, not 
more than half the cases could have been 
taken. 

A teal dilemma results from the de- 
mand that counselors advise regarding 
occupations when over sixty per cent of 
five hundred guidance workers have no 
work experience outside of teaching. 


Four significant researches reported 
were: “Outstanding Facts in Store Occu- 
pations Study’’; “Ten Year Evaluation of 


Guidance Practices in American Second. 
ary Schools”; “A Thirteen Year Follow. 
Up of Sixteen Hundred High School 
Students”; “Organization and Admin. 
istration of Personnel and Guidance 
Services in Large City School Systems.” 

A study of the qualifications possessed 
by counselors in Wisconsin revealed that 
only twenty per cent had had occupational 
experience other than teaching, only ten 
per cent had had cadet counseling experi- 
ence, and only thirty per cent had made a 
formal study of occupational information 
and analysis. 

The important place accorded voca- 
tional guidance in Europe by agencies 
outside of the school was presented 
through reports on the work in England, 
France, Germany, and Russia. 


The Council Moves Forward 


DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 


The annual open meet- 
ing of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel associations to which mem- 
bers of all associations were invited, was 
held in St. Louis on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 19, with the council’s 
vice-chairman, Robert Brotemarkle, in the 
chair. Sarah Sturtevant, chairman of the 
council, read her annual report, and it 
was accepted with a vote of appreciation 
for the work accomplished. This notable 
report closes with a ringing challenge to 
the council and the twelve associations 
composing it for the development of a 


dynamic program, built on cooperative 
effort, “which will guarantee a conspiracy 
of goodwill, experience, and knowledge 
operating toward a better education and 
a better chance for youth.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Frances Cummings, was next read and 
accepted. The treasurer's report indicates 
that the member associations themselves 
have largely supported the council’s work 
during this year and that a modest work- 
ing balance for the new fiscal year is on 
hand. In addition, the council is assured 
of $250 from the Carnegie Corporation 
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through the National Occupational Con- 
ference for the expenses of its speakers 
at the 1937 convention. 

George E. Myers, chairman of the co- 
ordination committee, made up of desig- 
nated representatives of all the member 
associations, next presented the report of 
that committee. After a discussion of 
this report, the following motion con- 
cerning two of its principal recommenda- 
tions was made and carried: 

1. That the cooperating organizations 
assembled in St. Louis be asked permission 
to continue the committee on coordination 
with the understanding that this committee 
or a different one should consider the ques- 
tion of the joint publication of proceedings. 

2. That a special committee be appointed 
to investigate the problem of cooperative 
research. 

The work of Dr. Myers’ committce has 
been especially helpful in securing from 
the executives of each association their 
point of view concerning a number of 
questions involved in the cooperation of 
the several associations through the coun- 
cil. Both this material and its specific 
recommendations form an excellent basis 
for the final arrangements which should 
grow out of the continued work of this 
committee during the coming year. 

Before the adjournment of this open 
meeting, Dr. Brotemarkle read a report 
concerning the publicity work carried on 
so effectively for the council and its 
member organizations by Clyde Miller of 
Teachers College and his assistant Benja- 
min Fine, who has been on the ground at 
the conventions and who prepared this 
report. The council also voted to express 
appreciation to the National Occupational 
Conference for its assistance during the 
year’s work. 

The final business meeting of the coun- 
cil at St. Louis was held on Friday even- 
ing, February 21. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1936-37: Chair- 


man, Donald S. Bridgman, American Col 
lege Personnel Association; Vice-Chair 
man, Fred C. Smith, National Vocational 
Guidance Association; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Frances Cummings, National Fed 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

The representatives of each of the three 
associations holding their annual meetings 
at this time, the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, and the 
American College Personnel Association, 
reported formal decision by their organi- 
zations to continue their cooperative rela- 
tionship in the council. Desire to con- 
tinue their membership in the council 
was also expressed by the re presentatives 
of all the other organizations represented 
at the meeting, namely, the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, the Per 
sonnel Research Federation, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the National Federation 
of Bureaus of Occupations, and the West- 
ern Personnel Service. The council agreed 
to ask the several cooperating organiza- 
tions to designate members for the coor- 
dination committee for the coming year, 
with the understanding that this commit- 
tee will also consider the question of 
joint publication of reports. The appoint 
ment of a committee on research and 
definition of its functions was postponed 
until a later meeting after the full mem- 
bership of the council had been desig- 
nated. It was also voted “that the 
organizations here represented be asked 
to take appropriate action with reference 
to their contributions for this year and 
that the council express the hope that they 
will be at least as generously made as they 
were during the past year.” 

This factual account of the proceedings 
at the two council business meetings may 


fail to reveal the conviction in the minds 
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of all those attending them that a firmer 
basis for continued cooperation among all 
the member associations had been estab- 
lished and cordially accepted by the asso- 
ciations themselves. The road toward the 


dynamic program visualized in the 
challenge at the end of Miss Sturtevant's 
report, lies open, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the mew council officers and 
members to further its realization. 


American Council on Guidance and Personnel 


The past year has been 
marked by a significant and growing con- 
cern for the welfare of the youth of 
America. For the first time in its history 
the government had made special provi- 
sion for youth, through the National 
Youth Administration. There are Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps for the unem- 
ployed youth. The American Council on 
Education has appointed a commission ‘‘to 
undertake an extended inquiry into, and 
formulate comprehensive plans for the 
care and education of American youth” 
with a present grant of eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Foundations are pro- 
viding sizable sums for the study of 
adolescents. A group of progressive col- 
leges and secondary schools has entered 
into an experimental study looking 
toward a secondary school experience 
more intelligently adjusted to individual 
needs. Another attack upon this same 


problem is the study set up by the Na- 
tional Organization of Secondary School 
Principals to reevaluate the objectives of 
secondary education. 

The term “individualizing education” 
is typical of an emphasis within education 


SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


which is not confined to personnel asso- 
ciations. Teacher training institutions are 
feeling the demand for teachers who 
know the pupil as well as the method and 
the subject. Juvenile delinquency n: 
longer falls in the category of crime 
Popular plays on the New York stag: 
such as Dead End, Winterset, Children 

Hour, Ah Wilderness, Fly Away Home, 
and Boy Meets Girl, testify to this genera! 
interest in youth. Youth’s opinions, 
youth’s perplexities, youth’s activities are 
front-page news. This galaxy of projects 
—governmental, social, religious, educa- 
tional, and artistic—offers arresting evi- 
dence of unprecedented interest in youth. 
Such projects indict society for its neglect 
of youth and point toward a more ade- 
quate youth guidance. The problems 
which are represented in these various 
activities are the common concern of such 
organizations as those which make up this 
council. They are vocational. They are 
personal. They are educational. They 
have to do with marriage, with health, 
with economic security, with philosophy 
of life. And the problems are interre- 
lated, requiring solutions which will be 
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interdependent. Their successful solution 
will be of great significance not only 
to individual human happiness but to 
the welfare of our body politic. To the 
solutions these twelve associations should 
make large contribution. It seems obvious 
that the optimum contribution can be 
made only through the cooperative effort 
of these organizations which are com- 
mitted to the principle of conservation 
and preservation of human values—that 
root out of which the idea of personnel 
service grows. 

This plan of bringing into harmonious 
cooperation the disparate agencies inter- 
ested in the same theme has _ been 
broached from time to time by far-sighted 
individuals, but the ideal has not been 
clearly focused until recently. Three years 
ago, however, under the aegis of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, represen- 
tatives of several personnel organizations 
were called together to consider the ad- 
visability of cooperative effort, and a joint 
program for meetings to be held simul- 
taneously became the project of the year. 
In 1935 a generous grant from the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference made it 
possible to carry the project still further, 
and this co-partnership will this year be 
continued. It may be well at this point 
to review the results of the efforts of 
these three years: 

1. Twelve associations each interested in 
the problems of youth and in the guidance 
of youth, under the coalition title of coun- 
cil, have presented to the educational world 
a united front which emphasizes their points 
of agreement as opposed to their points of 
difference. 

2. They have, as a council, met simultane- 
ously in the same city, built their programs 
about a common theme, and given realiza- 
tion to the hope of cooperation through suc- 
cessfully planning and carrying out three 
joint meetings in the = three years. 

3. Their programs have been jointly pub- 


lished, giving a composite picture of the 


interrelated interests as well as the individ- 
ual contributions of the several organiza- 
tions. 

4. Opportunities have been offered for 
representatives of the various organizations 
to become acquainted and to develop recip- 
rocal understanding as they have worked 
together. 

5. They have had the privilege of an ex- 
hibit of interest to all the organizations 
through the kindness of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. 

6. This year has witnessed the develop- 
ment of stability and confidence which have 
promoted the modest financing of the coun- 
cil by the cooperating organizations. 

These accomplishments, though meager 
in themselves, offer promise for the fu- 
ture. 

During the present year the efforts of 
the council have been focused on two 
major activities, under the direction of 
two committees: 

1. The Committee on Joint Program 
which, under the able chairmanship of 
Donald S. Bridgman, has evolved the 
present program for the joint conference 
Every individual member of the covper- 
ating organizations is indebted to Mr. 
Bridgman for his generous and genial as 
well as efficient service. Though it is 
safe to say that there is unprecedented 
interest in this region of educational ef- 
fort, the difficulty of building a pro- 
gram almost without funds is very real. 

2. The committee headed by George 
E. Myers, which, following recommenda- 
tions of last year, was charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing the purposes 
and activities of the council in order to 
determine the degree of cooperation 
which the various organizations might 
wish to pursue in the future. The prob- 
lem of this committee is twofold: first, 
the consideration of desire or lack of 
desire for cooperation on the part of the 
various organizations; and second, the 
adjustment of the details of internal or- 
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ganization of affiliating groups to provide 
for the degree of co-ac.son agreed upon. 
It is clear that the work of this com- 
mittee is that of bringing together the 
results of the action of various organiza- 
tions and of facilitating the planning of 
further cooperation, if that be desired, 
since the major questions must of neces- 
sity be settled by each organization in view 
of its own purposes, financial resources 
and responsibilities, and program. To the 
working out of this involved and some- 
what difficult problem, Dr. Myers and his 
committee have directed their attention. 
The report of the committee will shortly 
be ready for consideration. 

A summary of the activities of the 
present year would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the financial status of 
the council which has attempted to under- 
write its own activities through contribu- 
tions from various cooperating organiza- 
tions. Rigid economy, generous volun- 
tary service, especially on the part of 
Mr. Bridgman, Mr. Miller, Chairman 
of Publicity, and Dr. Myers, and strict 
limitation of activities to financial abil- 
ity, to meet the necessary expenditures, 
have made it possible to “balance the 
budget’’ with the help of a much appre- 
ciated gift from the National Occupa- 
tional Conference toward the payment of 
traveling expenses of speakers for this 
convention. It is hoped that the economy 
coincident with joint meeting and joint 
publication of programs may seem to the 
several organizations to justify in part 
their contribution, on monetary as well as 
other grounds, to the work of the 
council. 

At the conclusion of this brief report 
of the work of the year, the question 
arises, “What ought to be the future 
responsibility of this cooperating group 
of personnel associations?” There are 
these possibilities: 


1. To revert to our individual status ang 
effort. This implies duplication, misuader. 
standings, and failure to realize the advan. 
tages of a unified attack upon the task in 
hand. 


2. To continue the status quo content with 
a limited field for action. There are un. 
questioned values in the experience of the 
last three years. Is this the limit of our 
Opportunity ? 

3. To develop a dynamic program. 

These possibilities appear to be theoreti- 
cal rather than practical. It is unthinkable 


that the organization should relapse into 


a state of “rugged individualism” in the 
face of the present need; it is equally un- 
thinkable to continue a program which 
is less dynamic than the united vigor of 
these bodies can effect; the challenge of 
the times places upon us the necessity of 
developing a program which will function 
to a maximum degree in furthering the 
cause of youth. As Mary Beard says, 
“These questions call for ‘crisis’ think- 
ing. 

It would be idle here to suggest what 
such a dynamic program might be. It 
would have to grow out of the composite 
thinking of all the affiliated organizations 
We do need further to increase our mu- 
tual understanding. There is need for a 
common clearing house and source of 1n- 
formation for those engaged in some 
phase or other of advisory work. Such a 
clearing house has been established by the 
National Occupational Conference under 
a Carnegie grant, for occupational infor- 
mation. We need similar access to reli- 
able materials on other problems which 
plague youth and challenge the counselor, 
dean, or adviser, regardless of his partic- 
ular organization affiliation. There is 
doubtless in the files of those who are 
now serving young people in our high 
schools and colleges a mass of materials, 
records, case studies, and practical sug- 
gestions as to procedure which would 
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make a valuable contribution of expe- 
rience to such a pool of information. 
This needs to brought together, inter- 
reted, and made available, as has been 
suggested. We need a journal which 
would likewise serve all the personnel or- 
ganizations. There are innumerable ques- 
tions upon which research needs to be 
done by a body capable of working out 
long-time studies which could be corre- 
lated with similar studies in various geo- 
graphical areas and at various educational 
levels. These are only a few suggestions 
as to what might be worked into a for- 
ward looking program. The great inter- 
est in this field makes it not unlikely that 
funds could be available for constructive 
projects, which would have the active 


Coordination Committee Report 


I. Joint Annual Convention 

The experiment of the last three years 
seems amply to have justified itself as 
far as it has progressed. Officers and 
trustees of the constituent organizations 
of the council expressed themselves as 
generally in favor of 

1. A joint annual convention with the 
other organizations. 

2. Joint sessions on topics of common 
interest. 

3. A joint planning committee to make 
arrangements for the annual convention, with 
responsibility for: 

a. Determining the number of joint ses- 
sions. 

b. Arranging programs for joint sessions. 
c. Arranging for convention publicity for 
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sponsorship of such professional groups 
as are represented in this council. 

The question seems to me to be not 
whether the work in which we are inter- 
ested will go on. It will. That is writ- 
ten in the book of things that must be. 
The question is whether, as individual as- 
sociations concerned with special interests, 
we fail to contribute whatever insight 
experience has given us, whatever con- 
structive planning we may be capable of, 
and whatever by our united effort we 
can do toward a common cause largely 
conceived. Can we look forward to a 
future program which will guarantee a 
conspiracy of good-will, experience, and 
knowledge operating toward a better edu- 
cation and a better chance for youth? 









the group of organizations composing the 
council. 

(This has been cared for this year very 
effectively by Clyde Miller of Teachers Col 
lege, who is now serving the council as 
chairman of the publicity committee for all 
of the organizations meeting here, thus edu- 
cating the public concerning guidance and 
personnel work.) 

d. Printing a joint program as has been 
done for several years. 

e. Joint commercial exhibit. Such an ex- 
hibit with the council sharing in the net 
proceeds, was favored by a majority of the 
committee. The prestige deriving from the 
association of the constituent groups was 
recognized, as was the fact that, if it became 
a joint project, all the groups would share 
the responsibility for preparation as well as 
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become participants in the financial returns. 


There was, considerable feeling that 
akers at joint meetings should not 
be paid b by the council for their services. 

2. A common registration headquarters 
for all of the organizations with a single 
secretarial staff is not practicable because of 
physical difficulties arising out of the fact 
that in some cities accommodations in a single 
hotel are not adequate for all of the organi- 
zations. 

3. The present method of handling the 
matter of a convention fee is working well 
and that the variety of practice is so great 
as not to justify recommending a common 
convention fee at this time. 


II. Joint Magazine and Joint Publica- 


tion of Annual Proceedings 

In view of the replies received it is 
the judgment of the committee that these 
matters should be given further study. 
More complete information as to prob- 
able costs involved and as to possible 
methods of meeting these costs is needed. 
The committee believes that sufficient 
evidence has been gathered to indicate a 
possible substantial saving in annual ex- 
penses of the larger organizations con- 
cerned. Sentiment was strongly against 
the founding of a new magazine. 


IIL Other Possibilities of Cooperation 

1. Very general support was given to the 
proposal for the promotion of cooperation in 
research along lines of common interest. It 
was recognized, however, that this would 
require careful planning. In the light of re- 
plies received this committee believes that a 
permanent committee should be appointed by 
the council for the purpose of planning and 
arranging for research by competent indi- 
viduals on such projects as the committee 
may approve. 


2. General support was given to the pro. 
posal for cooperation on the part of con 
stituent organizations of the council in loca! 
regional, and state conferences, forums, an 
round tables dealing with guidanc e and 5 
sonnel problems, especially in connect 
with educational gatherings. 

3. Other suggestions for cooperation py 
sented were: 

a. Any that proved practicable after ex 
perimenting in a simple, safeguarded y wa} 

b. Any that would cut down the num 


ALC) 


of organizations with dues, and reduce over 
lapping and repetition of activities. 

c. United effort in securing support for 
promotion of work, research, and so forth 


IV. General Financing of the Council 

The plan of financing the activities of 
the council most favored was the on 
that is now in effect, namely, annual 
grants voted by the constituent organi- 
zations. 


V. Provision for Further Study of the 
Problem 


Your committee recommends that a 
committee be appointed to continue the 
study of this problem during the next 
year, giving special attention to the 
matters of a common magazine and joint 
publication of proceedings of the annual 
meetings. It is believed a considerable 
financial saving might result from co- 
operation along these lines. 


Respectfully submitted: 

Sarah G. Blanding, Francis F. Brad- 
shaw, Frances Cummings, Miette B. 
Derrell, O. Latham Hatcher, Winifred 
M. Hausam, Esther Lloyd-Jones, R. M. 
McKnight, Daniel Rich, M. Ernest Town 
send, Chase G. Woodhouse, George E. 
Myers, chairman. 
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National Association of Deans of Women 


The twentieth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Deans of Women will stand out 
definitely in the history of the association 
for the fine spirit in which the members 
faced the challenge of cooperation with 
youth and in which they discussed with 
frankness and open-mindedness a number 
of conflicting interpretations and opinions. 

The relationship of NADW to the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, while remaining 
practically the same as a year ago, never- 
theless was considered carefully and 
appreciatively. The benefits to be derived 
from joint cooperation were not disre- 
garded and were not beclouded as they 
were a year ago by the bogey of a super- 
organization. The future relationship will 
unquestionably be one of evolution and 
understanding. Whatever it is, NADW, 
as well as the other members of the coun- 
cil, will maintain its identity and auton- 
omy. While NADW has been considered 
as a department of NEA for many years, 
it has never quite completely accepted the 
obligations of a fully affiliated depart- 
ment. The St. Louis meeting saw this 
accomplished. 

The main theme of the twentieth 
convention, “Cooperation with Youth,” 
was squarely and clearly presented from 
the viewpoint of both youth and maturity. 
The mutual facing of the problem by 
students who were invited to participate 
in the program and by members of the 
association representing the mature view- 
point was an indication of a change in 
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attitude between the generations. Through- 
out the meeting there seemed to be a 
willingness to come together on the issue 
between age and maturity in an honest 
effort to discover mutual responsibility 
and final solution. 

In the joint meetings with other mem- 
bers of the ACGPA the 
effort toward understanding was manifest 
The joint session in which the rural girl 


same honest 


in college was discussed was remarkably 
fine in its consideration for the girl with 
fewer material advantages 
manual presented by this group, together 
with the guidance discussions of the 
various personnel groups, geared in per- 
fectly with the subject to which the deans 
of women were directing their attention 

There was so much work to be done at 
this convention that four and a half days 
seemed necessary in which to accomplish 
all of the business. The executive com- 
mittee, however, decided to return to the 
usual period of three and a half days for 
next year as the volume of business is 
expected to be less. Space is not avail- 
able here to permit an elaboration of 
some of the main items of business. In 
order to facilitate the work of the com- 
mittees on membership, publicity, and 
state associations, the sectional division 
which is used by the AAUW was adopted 
as a practical division for NADW. 

It was thought at first that the form of 
our publications might be changed, but 
pending the development of several sug- 
gestions for joint publications in the 
future, it seemed advisable to continue 


The guidance 
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with the usual yearbook and the four 
printed bulletins as we have them now. 
Two honorary and 275 active members 
registered their attendance at the conven- 
tion. This enrolment represented thirty- 
five states and the District of Columbia. 
The 277 who were present seemed t» put 
even greater sincerity and enthusiasm into 
the meetings, with the result that all the 
business planned was accomplished, new 


friendships were made, and old friend. 
ships deepened, and mutual confidence 
was more deeply rooted. The stage js 
already set for a bigger and better meeting 
in 1937. 

No evaluation of the meeting would 
be complete without an expression of ap- 
preciation for the hospitality of St. Louis 
citizens and the courtesy and considera- 
tion of the hotel staffs. 


American College Personnel Association 


I, the program of the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association held at 
St. Louis, February 19-22, 1936, the 
broad variety of interests of the member- 
ship was again apparent. Formal papers 
dealt with the general problems of edu- 
cational counseling and administration, 
records and research, personal counseling, 
and with general placement and teacher 
placement. 

Underlying the thought of most of the 
speakers was the attitude that personnel 
work in education—in spite of the rapid 
progress made during recent years—-still 
has countless technical problems to solve. 
To a greater extent than at some of the 
earlier annual meetings, there was a 
marked effort to present a practical point 
of view, as well as a technically justifiable 
one. 

Howard H. Pattee, director of admis- 
sions for Pomona College, in his paper 
entitled ‘College Entrance Requirements 
versus College Preparatory Subjects,” pre- 
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sented the following significant questions: 


1. How does the evaluation of preparation 
for college differ from the evaluation of the 
preparation for any other job? 

2. What significance adheres to any record 
of academic achievement that is more than 
two years old, except as it reveals funda- 
mental traits of character or basic ability? 

3. Are personality, industry, adaptability, 
and imagination significant in relation to 
probable success in college? 

4. What motivating forces are greater or 
more productive of true values than those 
based upon individual interest? What would 
happen if a college accepted satisfactory 
achievement in any field? 

5. What would be the effect on the learner 
if the choice of types of experience were 
entirely in his hands? 


The session devoted to the problem of 
research in personnel work included a 
presentation of the purposes and the work 
of the Cooperative Test Service by Ben 
D. Wood. A report written by William 
S. Gray outlined some of the diagnostic 
and remedial work in reading and study- 
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ing which has been done at the University 
of Chicago. 

T. Ernest Newland, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, urged that three things are neces- 
sary to utilize adequately the results of the 
testing of college students for counseling 
purposes: (1) institutions of higher edu- 
cation must commit themselves more 
obviously to an educational and social 
philosophy that can be recognized as indi- 
vidually characteristic of these institu- 
tions; (2) there should pervade the 
college a ““guidance’’ attitude which is in 
complete harmony with the spirit of the 
school; (3) the results of tests, given for 
counseling purposes, need to be treated 
in mass statistical fashion and in an 
analytical, clinical manner. 

“The New Student Talks Back,” a 
paper by C. Gilbert Wrenn of Stanford 
University, was intriguing as well as stim- 
ulating. Emphasis was laid on the idea 
that the new student has every right to 
talk back and that the college authorities 
should listen to him. The new student 
has the right to tell the administration 
about his problems. Moreover, the per- 
sonnel worker is under necessity of 
having this information. The student 
himself should be the source of much of 
the objective data that the personnel 
worker needs. In Dr. Wrenn’s words, 
“the organization and maintenance of a 
dynamic personnel program may become 
a two-way function, with open channels 
for the flow of ideas and reactions from 
student to counselor, and from counselor 
to student.” 

Discussion of the general problem of 
placement was unusually well initiated 
by R. E. Whitney, Director of Personnel 
for Ternstedt Manufacturing Company. 
This very practical paper is printed else- 
where in this issue of Occupations. 


The problem of teacher placement was 
discussed in many aspects: selection of 
students for teacher training institutions; 
guidance of teachers in training; factors 
involved in efficient teacher placement; 
follow-up of young teachers in service; 
the teacher and social sec urity. 

Victor M. Davis, Director of the 
Bureau of Appointments, University of 
Tennessee, pointed to these factors in 
efficient teacher placement: knowledge of 
the product (the graduate); practical 
familiarity with the locality where the 
graduates are needed; follow-up after 
placement; realization that the clients of 
the placement office are not unemployed 
teachers but rather schoo! children. 

At the annual dinner of the association, 
J. Hillis Miller, President of Keuka 
College, urged that the relationship of 
personnel work to education be settled 
permanently. ‘For many years,’’ he said, 
“personnel work has been following the 
educational process. Suppose, for a 
change, we assume that personnel work is 
the educational process, or at least that it 
is an organic part of education, and may 
lead the way. . . . Personnel work is no 
longer a side issue; it is the fundamental 
issue; it is no longer an ‘adjunct’ to edu- 
cation; it 7s education. . . . Before person- 
nel methods may be made effective they 
must be written into the educational 
philosophy of an institution and con- 
sidered to be the means of education.” 

A complete printed report of all the 
papers presented to the annual meeting of 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion will be available in May. Those 
non-members who are interested should 
address their inquiries concerning cost to 
the Secretary, Harriet E. O'Shea, Director, 
Personnel Service for Women, Purdue 
University. 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are re quested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, York Square, Neu 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 


Detroit 

At a luncheon, February 18, 1936, the 
executive committee of the Detroit Voca- 
tional Guidance Association greeted Ar- 
thur J. Jones, President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, when 
he and Mrs. Jones visited Detroit en- 
route to the St. Louis convention. 

In the evening, during a dinner meet- 
ing at which one hundred members were 
present, Dr. Jones gave an interesting 
survey of the advances made in guidance 
over a period of years and emphasized the 
increase in the number of organizations 
devoted to that service under various 
titles: guidance, personnel, adjustment. 
Attitudes also, have changed. Among 
other important things Dr. Jones said, 
“We no longer think guidance infallible; 
we have a distrust of tests—personality, 
intelligence, and achievement—as an ab- 
solute basis of guidance; we are more 
interested in case histories, cumulative 
records, and growth curves. In schools we 
think of guidance as a cooperative affair 
depending upon the homeroom teacher, 
the classroom teacher, and the principal, 


as well as the counselor. We believe i: 
the clinical method for solution of diff 
cult problems. We advocate utilizatio: 
of various service agencies of a co 
munity. We want reliable informatio: 
on occupations. We have learned that 
many people cannot choose a life wor 
and some are advocating training for ge 
eral rather than specific skills. We se 
increasing emphasis on instructing agains 
shortcut methods of guidance, such 
astrology and phrenology. We feel that 
the popularity of guidance is increasing 
as evidenced in such programs as NYA 
CCC, and adult education.”” The speaker 
concluded his talk by stressing the need 
of cooperation among agencies interested 
in guidance and urged that thought be 
given to the objectives of guidance and 
the measurement of its success. He men- 
tioned the need for new members and 
financial support. 


Iowa 

C. E. Miller, President, Iowa Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, issued a 
letter to officials in all colleges and 
universities in Iowa, to public school 
officials, service clubs and womens’ clubs, 
4H clubs, adult leaders, and many other 
state and national leaders interested in 
guidance, announcing an all-day state 
conference at Ames, Iowa, on April 11, 
to consider the question, “What can the 
community and the schools do in meeting 
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the needs of youth not attending col- 
leges?” All clubs, schools, and colleges 
were asked to send at least one repre- 
sentative to the meeting. 

President Miller was chairman of the 
morning meeting of the conference at 
which Mr. Brockway, state employment 
service, discussed the state employment 
guidance service, and Fred J. Schmidt, 
adult education department, office of pub- 
lic instruction, spoke on the topic “Gui- 
dance for Out-of-School Youth.” At a 
luncheon meeting H. M. Byram, past 
president, IVGA, reported on the “High- 
lights of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Convention at St. Louis.” C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, West 
Waterloo Schools, was chairman of a 
panel discussion on the theme of the con- 
ference. Members of the panel and their 
affiliation were: A. R. Lauer, Psychology 
Department, Iowa State College, repre- 
senting Towa Service Clubs; Earl N. 
Schultz, Ames Extension Division, Iowa 


State College, representing Rural Youth 
Problems; R. C. Amidon, Senior High 
School Principal, Clarion; Fred J. Ehr- 
hardt, Junior High School Principal, Sac 
City; Bethene Rassmussen and Eugene 
Wehrheim, seniors, Webster Senior High 
School. 


New Jersey 

“Youth Leaves High School; The 
Implications for Organized Personnel 
Work” was the subject of the fourth 
annual all-day conference on guidance 
and personnel sponsored by the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Newark, 
and by the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey on March 18. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
consider youth and its preparations 
for, reception by, and progress in such 
institutions as the school of education, the 
liberal arts college, the technical school, 
and industry. Several members of the 
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New Jersey Association participated in 
the program. M. E. Townsend, President 
of the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Newark, was chairman of the afternoon 
session. Rex B. Cunliffe, Professor of 
Education, Rutgers University, discussed 
the topic “The School of Education Re- 
ceives Youth;” Harvey N. Davis, Presi- 
dent, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
“The Technical School Receives Youth;” 
and John Burr, Personnel Manager, 
Standard Oil Company, Bayway Refinery, 
“Industry Receives Youth.” Discussion 
leaders were Roscoe L. West, President, 
State Teachers College, Trenton; Stanton 
A. Ralston, Principal, East Side High 
School, Newark; Leroy Wilsey, Personnel 
Consultant, Floyd B. Shannon, Supervisor 
of Personnel, Western Electric Company; 
Parvin M. Russell, Assistant Statistician, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company; 
and Robert O. Beebe, Director, Essex 
County Vocational Schools. 

Cleo Scott Findley, President of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey, was chairman of the evening 
meeting. Luther P. Eisenhart, Dean of 
the Graduate School, Princeton Univer- 
sity, spoke on the topic “The Place of the 
Liberal Arts College in the Guidance of 
Youth.” An exhibit of records from out- 
standing schools was viewed during the 
conference. 

On March 21 the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association held a sectional meet- 
ing in the annual conference of the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association at 
Asbury Park. John McCarthy, state 
director of the NYA, spoke on the topic, 
“As the National Youth Administration 
Sees the Need for Guidance.” 

On April 4 a luncheon conference was 
held in New Brunswick to discuss the 
problem of youth in New Jersey. 

Volume 2, Number 5 of Research and 
Service, News Letter of Guidance and 
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Personnel Association of New Jersey, was 
published on March 14. In addition to 
interesting reports of guidance activities 
and meetings in New Jersey, the publica- 
tion contained a review of the Occupa- 
tional Index and other guidance materials. 


New York City 


The first half of the program of the 
fourth meeting of the New York City 
branch was devoted to current events 
given by a representative from the Junior 
Consultation Service who explained the 
work of the service in its affiliation with 
the National Youth Administration. 

The general topic of the second half 
of the program was “The Results of 
Guidance” with discussion centering in 
the two questions: What are the results 
of guidance and how shall we evaluate 
them? Elsa G. Becker, Chairman of the 
Department of Guidance of the Samuel 
J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn, pre- 
sided. An address by John M. Lough- 
ran, Principal of the Tilden High School, 
started the discussion. Mr. Loughran 
contended that the difficulty experienced 
in judging the results of guidance is oc- 
casioned partly by an inability among 
experts to agree on the objective of gui- 
dance. He also contended that there are 
no more exact means of judging results 
in the teaching of mathematics, for in- 
stance, than in guidance and that one 
should not be more critical of the success 
of the newest educational child than of 
success in other teaching fields. Mr. 
Loughran presented a number of criteria 
for judging the success of guidance which 
he classified into the following groups: 
quantitative, qualitative, administrative. 

Jessie Edna Crampton, Chief of Social 
Service, Brooklyn Child Guidance Center, 
suggested that, while there may be no 
specific means of evaluating results, one 
informal way is to measure the increasing 


or decreasing demand for the service of. 
fered. Harriet H. Keith, Professor a 
Hunter College, explained the beginning 
and growth of the personal service 
offered at her college. Jacob Simonson, 
administrative assistant in the East Side 
Vocational High School, gave a detailed 
and vivid picture of the social situation in 
the district in which his school is located, 
and suggested that, against such odds, t 
expect a guidance program to solve all 
the young people’s life problems would 
imply unwarranted optimism. Neverthe- 
less, he pointed out some definite results 
in the form, for instance, of three hun- 
dred placements achieved by the school 
last year. L. C. Wilsey, Personnel Direc- 
tor of the Globe Indemnity Co., said 
business is aware now, as it was not 
aware fifteen years ago, that guidance is 
at work, and suggested that young peopl« 
applying for jobs need help in the matter 
of the employment interview and the fill- 
ing out of application blanks. 


North Carolina 

The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina branch was held in connection 
with the meeting of the North Carolina 
State Teachers’ Association on March 20. 
The program embraced the following 
topics: “The School’s Responsibility in 
Providing Guidance,” discussed by an of- 
ficial of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; “The Function of Guidance in 
the Elementary School,” by an official of 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Education; “A Guidance Grounded Cur- 
riculum,” by the president of the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 

The North Carolina branch has grown 
considerably during the year. The presi- 
dent has been acting as assistant state 
director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and since his main interest is 
guidance, he has had the privilege for 
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several weeks of speaking before teacher 
groups, parent teacher associations, and 
civic organizations, on the need of gui- 
dance and how communities can help. He 
has assisted the North Carolina State 
College in holding two guidance confer- 
ences and has secured the cooperation of 
the North Carolina Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in sponsoring other gui- 
dance conferences in the state. Interest 
in guidance in North Carolina is spread- 
ing and the outlook for real achievement 
is very promising. 


Ontario 
On Saturday, January 11, the first 
annual meeting of the Ontario Vocational 
Guidance Association was held. After 
luncheon and the toast to the King, the 
President, C. S. Browne, welcomed Dr. 
Simpson, Minister of Education, as 


the guest of the association. In rep!y Dr. 
Simpson expressed the interest of the 
department in the OVGA and offered 


good wishes for continued success. 

The president then welcomed the 
speakers and friends of the association 
and asked F. P. Gavin, Principal of the 
Ontario Training College, to introduce 
the guest speaker of the afternoon, Taylor 
Statten, of Pickering College. Mr. Stat- 
ten’s excellent address has been prepared 
in a separate bulletin and may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Association, 27 
Albany Avenue, Toronto, Ontario (single 
copies ten cents). 

After the address the president opened 
the business meeting by explaining briefly 
that the purpose of the association is to 
bring together those interested in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. W. J. 
Dunlop, of the extension department, 
University of Toronto, urged the neces- 
sity for the careful study of the field of 
any new movement in education, and ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the study 
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group plan which the association has 
adopted. 

A steadily increasing membership and 
active participation in the program by 
leaders in many fields, indicate that the 
OVGA is meeting a need and is present- 
ing challenging opportunities. 


Rhode Island 

On February 5 the Rhode Island asso- 
ciation met with John E. Donley, Director 
of the Department of Public Health in 
Rhode Island, who is nationally known 
as a psychologist, neurologist, and public 
health worker. Dr. Donley said the estab- 
lishment of a private sanitarium with the 
State Hospital for Mental Diseases and 
the freeing of the corrective schools from 
any tinge of penology were among the 
present plans of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Summarizing the aims of his depart- 
ment, Dr. Donley listed as essential: 
team-work, an attempt to humanize its 
work with wards, and an attempt to give 
them physical, mental, and moral treat- 
ment fitting them for a return to the 
world. 

Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Providence Public Schools, heartily 
approved of the plan. Dr. Allen asserted 
that Dr. Donley approaches the welfare 
problem with an appreciation of the gui- 
dance point of view, and predicted that 
under his directorship, Rhode Island in- 
stitutions would be rated among the best 
in the world. 


Seattle 

The Seattle Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has held four interesting meet- 
ings so far this year, with speakers and 
their topics as follows: John H. Binns, 
State Director, National Youth Admin- 
istration, ““Work of the National Youth 
Administration”; Lee Paul Sieg, Presi- 
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dent, University of Washington, ‘Voca- 
tional Guidance”; Glen H. Smith, City 
of Seattle Department of Lighting, 
“The City Light of Tomorrow”; James 
A. Duncan, Seattle Labor Council, ““Vo- 
cational Training and Guidance from 
Labor's Standpoint.”” Mr. Duncan, the 
speaker for the March meeting, had just 
returned from a European trip, and gave 
an illuminating viewpoint of youth move- 
ments and labor conditions in the British 
Isles. 


Teachers College, Columbia 

On Saturday afternoon, March 14, 
Harry D. Kitson entertained members of 
the Teachers College branch of the Na- 
tional Association. Guests of honor were 
Douglas Fryer and Mrs. Fryer and 
Miss Marie McNamara. A_ business 
meeting was held at which Lewis Crosby 
was elected president of the branch to 
take the place of Forrest Kirkpatrick who 
is no longer at the college. Announce- 
ment was made of the forthcoming an- 
nual dinner and ‘Guidance Follies,” to 
be held on Saturday evening, April 25. 


Western Michigan 

News Letter Number 2, published by 
the Western Michigan branch, reports two 
interesting meetings. The third annual 
Michigan Guidance Conference was held 
at Lansing, March 13 and 14. On the 
first day discussion groups were held 
followed by a dinner meeting at which 
addresses were given by Superintendent 
Elliot and Willard C. Olson. The pro- 
gram for the second day included an 
address by Ben D. Wood, Professor at 
Teachers College, round-table meetings 
on the different age levels, and reports on 
Michigan projects. 

The spring regional gathering was 
held on April 3 at the Central Junior 
High School, Muskegon. The afternoon 
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session was devoted to demonstrations of 
guidance activities planned by Central 
Junior High School. At a dinner meet. 
ing an address was given by T. Luther 
Purdom of the University of Michigan. 

The News Letter also contained inter- 
esting accounts of guidance activities in 
western Michigan. As proof that some 
do read “Keeping the Record”’ the follow- 
ing is quoted from the News Letter: 

While preparing this bulletin, a letter 
reached the Secretary from St. Joseph Public 
Schools. It says in part there are several 
people in Berrien County interested in gui- 
dance who might be interested in joining you 
branch or at least in attending the meetings 
This letter came from reading about our 
association in Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Association is holding a spring meeting 
at Madison, Wisconsin, on Saturday, 
May 2. The meeting is being held in 
conjunction with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the vocational 
schools of the state. 

oe 


CONVENTION MEETING 

Representatives of thirty of the thirty- 
six branch associations were present at 
the convention meeting of the branch as- 
sociations, Wednesday evening, February 
19, 1936. After greetings were extended 
by Arthur J. Jones, President, Fred C. 
Smith, Executive Secretary, and Alice E. 
May, President of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion, Dr. Smith explained the aims of the 
National Association and Dr. Jones spoke 
on the importance of the branch associa- 
tions as a means of interpreting guidance 
principles and practices in communities 
and states. 

Marie McNamara, chairman of the 
committee on branch associations, told 
how several of the associations had reor- 
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ganized in order better to render an all- 
state, city-wide, or community program 
of guidance and to meet the needs of all 
ersons interested in guidance. She an- 
nounced that during the year two new 
chapters, Western Michigan and Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, had affiliated with the 
National Association, and that requests 
for information on how to organize a 
branch association had been received 
from Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

Because of the reorganization of some 
branch associations and the formation of 
new chapters it seemed fitting to discuss 
organization plans. Mary P. Corre and 
Feron Troxel, secretaries of the Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis branches respectively, 
and Franklin J. Keller, Director of the 
National Occupational Conference, and 
member of the New York City branch, 
told how the associations they represented 
were organized to meet the needs of edu- 
cational, social, and industrial groups. 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, explained the organ- 
ization plan of the Guidance and Person- 
nel Association of New Jersey which aims 
to render a state-wide guidance sefvice 
through programs and services arranged 
by regional vice-presidents. A letter was 
read from Emma Pritchard Cooley, sec- 
retary, by E. S. Richardson, president, 
telling about the formation of the Louisi- 
ana chapter. 

During that year the majority of the 
activities of branch associations centered 
in the problem of meeting the needs of 
youth resulting from the changing eco- 
nomic situation. The following field 
projects were reported: ‘Vocational 
Counseling and Cooperation with Allied 
Organizations,” “Dinner Conferences and 
Study Groups,” by Margaret McDonald, 
President of the Philadelphia and Vicin- 
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ity Association; “Relationships with In- 
dustry,” Rex B. Cunliffe of the New 
Jersey Association; “Types of Meetings,” 
H. M. Byram, Iowa; “Counseling Project 
with the YWCA,” Margaret Hickey, St. 
Louis; “Cooperation with NYA,” F. C. 
Smith, New England. 

Miss McNamara stated that the Occu- 
pational Index, a recent contribution to 
the guidance field by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, would help gui- 
dance workers to meet their responsibil- 
ities to youth, and she called upon the 
director of the National Occupational 
Conference, to explain that service. 

The chairman announced that 
ing the year the committee on branch 
associations had continued to cooperate 
with the state and rural guidance sec- 
tions and had joined with the committee 
on community aspects of guidance for 
a mofe intensive organization of local 
groups. O. Latham Hatcher, Chairman, 
Rural Guidance Section, proposed two 
ways in which branch associations could 
aid rural groups; namely, by extending 
the opportunities of meetings to small- 
town and rural areas; and by helping to 
build guidance groups in rural areas. 

Fred C. Smith, editor of Occupations, 
called for suggestions regarding materials 
appearing in the magazine. All opinions 
were favorable concerning the content 
and make-up; opinions differed regarding 
the title of the magazine. 

Miss Corte explained the delegate as- 
sembly plan and moved that the group 
recommend that the matter of delegate 
assembly be referred to the board of 
trustees to be put before the branch as- 
sociations for discussion and vote and 
that, if the branch associations approved 
of the delegate assembly pfan, steps be 
taken to present in definite form the 
question of delegate assembly for vote at 
the convention next year. The motion 
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of Miss Corre was seconded and carried. 

At the close of the meeting it was 
announced that the fourth annual survey 
of branch associations would be made in 
May and a report of the survey published 
in the October issue of Occupations. 

Members of committee on branch as- 
sociations include the branch presidents; 
Roy N. Anderson, Teachers College; R. 
E. Beckwith, Milwaukee; J. E. Corbally, 
University of Washington; Elizabeth 
Dilks, New Jersey; Mary McCurley, 
Goucher College; John F. Robohm, Min- 
neapolis; and the chairman, Marie Mc- 
Namara, New Haven. 

ae 
AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

It is fitting that through the pages of 
the branch associations department, ap- 
preciation be extended to Leona C. 
Buchwald, chairman of the convention 
program, and to her committee who so 
ably planned one of the best conventions 
in the history of the National Association; 
and to Alma Fletcher, chairman of local 
arrangements, and to the members of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of St. 
Louis for their cordial hospitality and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the visitors to 
St. Louis. The members of the branch 
associations hereby extend their thanks 
and appreciation to those, who for days 
before the convention and until it was 
over, gave of their time and energy so 
generously and graciously to insure both 
the pleasure and the profit of those 
attending. 

oe 

FIRST KENTUCKY NVGA UNIT 

On March 12, under the sponsorship 
of the Breathitt County Planning Council, 
then in session, the first Kentucky NVGA 
unit was set up as a rural one, with the 
understanding that it would be expanded 
in the near future to one covering the 
eight counties included in the Upper 


Kentucky River Educational Association 
—Perry, Knott, Letcher, Leslie, Lee 
Owsley, Wolfe, and Breathitt — and 
would include interested educators and 
others from adjoining counties, not 
located in this district, to meet with this 
unit until their own district units are or- 
ganized. It was also understood that this 
UKREA unit, as it is called regionally, 
will cooperate in effecting the state 
NVGA organization which is planned for 
in April. 

At this preliminary organization of the 
Breathitt County group in the state rural 
unit, O. Latham Hatcher, who is one of 
the NVGA trustees and chairman of the 
NVGA tural section acted as the repre- 
sentative of the national organization, and 
Otis Amis, who is the Kentucky NYA 
assistant director of guidance and com- 
munity service in charge of arrangements 
for organizing the state branch, repre- 
sented that prospective organization. Mr. 
Otis suggested the following as the ob- 
jectives of the state branch and asked the 
approval of them by the Breathitt part of 
the rural unit: 

1. A full time representative of guidance 
should be placed in the State Department 
of Education. 

2. The recently appointed committee of 
the Kentucky association of colleges and 
secondary schools should be affiliated with 
the Division of Guidance of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

3. Provision should be made for guidance 
courses for beginning teachers in the college 
of education at the university and at the 
teachers colleges. 

4. Curriculum revision in high schools 
should be made to include occupational 
training. 

5. A branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association should be organized in 
Kentucky in order to bring it more closely to 
the teachers in the state. 


Dr. Hatcher explained the necessities 
for organizing a branch, since the more 
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formal organization was to await the 
larger meeting. The following were 
elected to serve as temporary officers for 
the purpose of organizing the larger rural 
group: Chairman, Marie R. Turner; Vice- 
Chairman, Otis G. Amis; Secretary, 
Lillian B. Rugh; and Treasurer, Joanna 
Cope. 


a. 4 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


A new branch of NVGA has been 
organized in South Carolina since the 
last membership report was published. 
It starts with 23 members, ranking 
twentieth in size among the thirty-seven 
branches of the National Vocational As- 
sociation. 

Efforts of the Association to enlist as 
members the present non-member sub- 
sctibers to Occupations are beginning to 
show results. The membership report of 
March 1, 1936 shows a total gain of 292 
over the same date in 1935. The total 
subscription list to Occupations during 
the same period has increased by 249, 
which indicates a net loss of 43 non- 
member subscribers, a deficiency con- 
siderably more than made up by new 
members. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association, two branches have more than 
100 members. Detroit has joined New 
York and now has an Association mem- 
bership of 101 persons. The five largest 
associations all increased their member- 
ship during the past month, and remained 
in the same ranking order. Other branches 
showing growth were Teachers College, 
Worcester, Washington, Connecticut, 
Philadelphia, Rhode Island, Central New 
York, Maryland, Western Pennsylvania, 
New Orleans, Northeastern Ohio, Minne- 
apolis, Dallas, and Nebraska. 


Branch Membership 
March 1, 1936 


. New York ~~ meat 
. Detroit 

. New England . 

. New Jersey 


. Wisconsin . 


. Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

. Northern California 

. Worcester, Mass. .. 

. Washington, D. C. 

. Connecticut ... 


11. Philadelphia . 

12. Cincinnati .... 
13. Rhode Island .... 
14. Central New York 
15. Maryland 


16. Western Pennsylvania 
17. New Orleans ....... 
18. Southern California . 
19. Northeastern Ohio .... 
20. South Carolina (mew) . 


21. Minneapolis 

22. 

23. North Carolina . . 

24. Virginia 

25. Dallas .... _ro 14 
26. Rochester, New York ... 14 
27. Capital District, New York 13 
28. Milwaukee 12 
29. Nebraska A 11 
30. Western Michigan 11 
31. 10 


The following branches have fewer than 
ten members: Western Massachusetts, Wyo- 
ming, Seattle, Chicago, Central Kansas, and 
Kansas City. 

Total Branch Members. 
Members-at-Large .... 


Total Membership List. 
Non-Member Subscribers 


Total Subscribers... ... 
Total Subscribers, March 


2,940 
91 


Increase Over Last Year. . 249 
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Employe Training 


FOR AND AGAINST 


BB cause of problems 
arising from the use of federal funds in 
connection with Vocational Training in 
Industrial Plants (known as Plant Train- 
ing), a set of standards and safeguards 
to cover this type of program has been 
drafted by a special advisory committee 
and accepted by J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Studebaker has continued the advisory 
committee to serve indefinitely in con- 
nection with problems of trade and in- 
dustrial education as they arise in the 
future. The committee consists of the 
following members: John P. Frey of 
Washington, D. C., George L. Googe of 
Atlanta, and Emil Rieve of Philadelphia, 
as fepresentatives of labor; John E. 
Edgerton of Lebanon, Tennessee, Max 
Meyer of New York City, and John H. 
Zink of Baltimore, as representatives of 
employers; and R. C. Small of Boston, 
Lewis A. Wilson of Albany, and B. H. 
Van Oot of Richmond, as representatives 
of state administrators of vocational edu- 
cation. 

The special standards and safeguards 


set forth the ‘conditions under which a 
public school system may or may not be 
justified in establishing training programs 
within a private industrial plant during 
the working day at public expense for 
which federal reimbursement may be 
granted.” The deliberations of the com- 
mittee were based in large part upon a 
report of a recent field survey of various 
plant training programs, with regard t 
some of which there had been complaints 
relating to labor standards. The commit- 
tee in one of its recommendations, took 
the position that “use of federal funds is 
not justified where the training is for the 
purpose of the initial breaking-in of oper- 
atives in newly located industries, no 
matter whether the demand for training 
the new workers arises from plant migra- 
tion or relocations or from labor turn- 
over or replacements.” The following 
comment was made: “An _ employer 
should expect to invest in the training of 
his workers, the same as in bricks and 
mortar, machines and tools, in any com- 
munity where he locates his plant and 
expects to make a profit. Since the cost 
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of initial breaking-in of factory opera- 
tives has always been carried by industry 
as a legitimate part of the cost of pro- 
duction, it follows that federal funds 
should not be used in this connection, as 
it would be subsidizing industrial pro- 
duction, which would be contrary to the 
purposes of the National Vocational Edu- 


apprentice training courses. Similar 
courses are also in effect in more than 
half of the reporting companies in the 
automobile and the printing and pub- 
lishing industry. Special training for 
foremen is provided by 185 companies 
and for executives by 75. Ninety com- 
panies have training directors. Retrain- 
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cation Act.” 

Vocational education programs are 
organized under public supervision and 
control primarily for the benefit of the 
workers enroled. While the general 
safeguards against the misuse of federal 
funds have been provided in the federal 
Act, in the administrative policies of the 
United States Office of Education, in the 
state plans,and in the administrative pol- 
icies followed in the states, the specific 
safeguards endorsed by the advisory com- 
mittee were deemed necessary to protect 
adequately the use of federal funds in 
this very special type of problem. 


oe 


Employe Training 
Organized programs for training em- 
ployes are being conducted by 848 con- 


cerns employing 2,961,374 workers, 
according to a nation-wide survey re- 
ported by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The survey covered 2,452 
business establishments in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation and communica- 
tion, wholesale and retail trade, finance, 
and public utilities. The employment 
represented by these companies totals 
over four and a half million, or 15 per 
cent of all the gainfully occupied in the 
industries covered. 

Apprentice training is reported by 27 
per cent of manufacturing concerns. 
Such programs are especially prevalent 
in the metal-working industries. In the 
machine and machine-tool group, 56 per 
cent of the 264 reporting companies have 


ing of disabled employes to fit them for 
remunerative work is undertaken by 63 
companies. 

In some cases the training program is 
carried on in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations or agencies. Public 
cooperate with 132 of the companies, 
the federal government with 27, and em- 
ployers’ associations with 72. Training 
work is carried on more extensively in 
large establishments than in small ones. 
Twenty per cent of companies with fewer 
than 100 employes, and practically the 
same proportion of concerns with 100 
to 249 employes, have some form of 
training program as compared with 68 
per cent of companies employing more 
than 5,000. Most small plant training 
programs are limited to the training of 
apprentices, says the Conference Board's 
report. 


x hools 


oe 
National Social Work Conference 
One of this year’s larger conventions 
of interest to educators is the Sixty-third 
Annual Meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, which will be held 
May 24 to 30 in Atlantic City, N. J. 
The conference brings together pro- 
fessional social workers and volunteers 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, as well as men and women from 
such related fields as medicine, teaching, 
the clergy, and government. The annual 
meeting is a forum where problems affect- 
ing human welfare are discussed. Ap- 
proximately fifty other social work 
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organizations, representing all phases of 
the profession and most of them national 
in scope, will meet in Atlantic City during 
conference week as associate groups. 
Among these are the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, the 
American Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers, and the National Children’s Home 
and Aid Association. Several character- 
building, welfare, and probation associa- 
tions also are included. Registrations are 
expected to total several thousand, accord 
ing to Howard R. Knight, general 
secretary of the conference. 

Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, executive 
director of Catholic Charities of New 
York and president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, has predicted 
that the Atlantic City meeting will be one 
of the most important in the history of 
the organization. 

“The fact,” he said, “that planned 
welfare work in America is touching a 
high point in achievement, that social 
security has been pulled from the hazy 
lofts of ideology into the prospects of 
reality, that current practice is erasing 
haphazard trial and error, emphasizes 
this point. Much has been done—a great 
deal remains to be accomplished.” 

More than three hundred individual 
sessions have been scheduled for the week 
of the annual meeting, ranging from 
small discussion groups to the large gen- 
eral sessions. Programs of the five general 
sessions as announced include: the presi- 
dential address of Monsignor Keegan on 
“Democracy at the Crossroads;” Edith 
Abbott, dean of the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, and Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia of New York on “Public Wel- 
fare and Politics;” Professor Parker T. 
Moon of Columbia on “International 
Peace and the Common Good;”’ President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton on ““Gov- 


ernment and the Common Welfare:”’ and 
Solomon Lowenstein, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New 
York City, on “National Security—What 
Price?” 
Et 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 

William J. Bogan, who had been 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Chicago since William McAndrew’s te- 
tirement in 1928, died of heart disease 
on March 24. He was a member of the 
National Occupational Conference and 
had been a contributor to Occupations. 

Dr. Bogan was born at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, where he received both 
his elementary and secondary schooling 
He taught in the schools of Michigan 
until 1893 when he went to Chicago to 
teach in the Washington Elementary 
School of which he later became princi- 
pal. Subsequently he was made principal 
of the Lane Technical High School where 
he remained until 1924 when he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
public schools of Chicago. 

ae 
News Brevities 

Newspaper and magazine writers—as 
well as educators, social workers, eco- 
nomic reformers, political speakers, and 
serious conversationalists—are still won- 
dering how long we are going ‘to have 
the unemployed with us, and how many 
The estimates of the present number 
vary. Raymond Clapper, staff writer for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, discusses 
the dismal prospect of having some 
10,000,000 unemployed with us indefi- 
nitely. He mentions “our old friend, 
technological unemployment,” which he 
takes seriously in spite of recent efforts to 
show that science and invention create 
more jobs than they take away. No doubt 
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they do, in the long run. But just now 
there is a considerable boom in labor- 
saving machinery, and employers have 
learned many ways of getting along with 
fewer workers for a given amount of out- 
put. There have been statements from 
business and industrial leaders that with 
production back to the 1929 level it 
would be impossible for employers in 
these fields to absorb more than a third 
of the present number of unemployed. 
One of the chief factors in keeping this 
number high is the fact that about half a 
million additional employables come of 
working age every year. 


The newspapers also contain numerous 
reports of labor shortage—skilled labor. 
A good deal was said about it at a recent 
conference on industrial relations and per- 
sonnel problems held in Chicago under 
the auspices of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Though hundreds of 
technical jobs are opening, trained men 
cannot be found to fill them. The short- 
age was described as most acute in the 
automobile and machine trades, although 
felt by industry in general. Alvin Dodd, 
Executive Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, said that the situation would become 
more acute as industry continues on the 
upgrade. He ascribed it largely to the 
fact that so many skilled workers had 
lost their old skills from disuse during the 
depression, as well as to changes in the 
demand for specialized skills. 


A concrete example of the effect of 
technological improvements is reported 
from Pittsburgh, where a number of new 
strip-sheet mills are being erected. The 
old-type mill using hand labor, it is said, 
required a force of 375 men working 
around the clock. They could produce 
60,000 tons a year. The new-type mill 


needs only 126 men—one-third as many 
It is expected to produce as much in a 
month as the old-type mill in a year 
Perhaps these installations will result in 
a greater production of steel, if the mar- 
ket demands it, but the obvious immedi- 
ate effect will be to displace a good many 
workers. Where will they find other jobs? 
In other occupations? In 
These questions merely illustrate the com- 
plexity of the problem, which presents 
such aspects as retraining, geographical 
mobility, job-placement service, and so 
on. 


other cities? 


eee 

Wide differences of 
among professional foresters with regard 
to the economic value of the CCC. Ata 
recent meeting, in Atlanta, of the Society 
of American Foresters, a special commit 
tee reported on an inquiry which it had 
made among the membership. The re- 
port of this committee has been published 
in The Forestry News Digest. Recom- 
mendations call for the termination of 
political sponsorship for applicants and 
for adequate protection of state foresters 
from political interference. Forestry ac- 
tivities should be better coordinated 
through changes in the administrative sys- 
tem under which the camps operate. The 
army, however, should continue its super- 
visory activities. The camps 
should be reduced and smaller ones or 
ganized. 


opinion exist 


size of 


Under a grant from the Textile Foun- 
dation, faculty representatives of the lead- 
ing textile schools of the country are 
revamping the existing teaching material 
on cotton and wool manufacture and are 
looking toward the creation of courses 
specifically in the field of textile eco- 
nomics. It is expected that some of the 
text material on cotton manufacture will 
be available for the fall term of 1936 
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Considerable national interest has been 
aroused in the Bangor Job Plan inaugu- 
rated by the publisher of the Bangor 
(Maine) News. The newspaper office 
acts as an employment exchange, pro- 
viding work for persons destitute but 
unwilling to go on the relief rolls. Co- 
operating business men and individuals 
contribute subscriptions in units of one 
hour's pay weekly, and the newspaper 
acts as a Clearing house. For the first 
three months of 1936, Bangor reports 
that steady employment for about 250 
persons has been provided under the 
plan, and hundreds of odd jobs have 
aided others. Details of the various 
types of work offered are scarce, but the 
local bassinet industry is reported to be 
flourishing enough to have required the 
services of a large number of men under 
this unique job plan. 

Recent developments in the British labor 
camps are explained by a London corres- 
pondent for The New York Times in a 
recent issue. The first type of labor camp 
(“the instructional center”) parallels 
somewhat the CCC camps, and provides 
three months of physical reconditioning 
for run-down unemployed men. Out-of- 
work miners and dockyard hands form a 
large part of the 4,000 enrollees who are 
at present in this type of camp. The labor 
consists of a forty-four outdoor week 
planting, hoeing, harvesting, fencing, and 
ditching, for which board, work clothes, 
and the equivalent of a dollar a week 
are provided. After working hours the 
men are allowed to come and go as they 
please until the curfew hour of 10:30. 

The other type of camp is called “the 
training center.” Here the aim is voca- 
tional and provides technical training on 
a regular factory basis. The camp is non- 
residential, and its enrollees receive in the 
nearby town board and lodging as well as 


$1.25 in return for forty-four hours of 
labor weekly. Those trained in the nine 
camps of this latter type have nearly al] 
received employment upon leaving, with 
the result that the nine training centers 
are swamped with applicants secking 
admission. 

In his first annual report to the Presi- 
dent, on January 12, Robert Fechner, 
director of emergency conservation work, 
declared that the CCC has justified its 
being placed on a permanent basis. Mr. 
Fechner shows that this program has con- 
tributed to the national health, to avail- 
able recreational areas for the nation’s 
citizens, to business recovery through its 
expenditures for maintenance, and to the 
support of the enrolled men’s dependents. 
Officials of the Forest Service and the 
National Park Service are quoted by the 
director as asserting that forest and park 
development throughout the nation has 
been advanced from ten to twenty years 
through fire prevention measures; re- 
plantation; building of roads, dams, 
bridges, fire towers, and fire breaks; tree 
and plant disease control; and reduction 
of soil erosion. The work value of the 
corps is estimated in this report to be over 
half of the entire sum expended upon its 
organization and maintenance. 


A report to the third Metropolitan Con- 
ference on Employment and Guidance 
Procedure compares the job opportunities 
in 1930 with those in 1935 on the basis 
of agency returns, and shows a tremen- 
dous drop in clerical job placements, and 
a large increase in the demand for house- 
workers. Fewer women applied for work 
in 1935 than in 1930, and yet a greater 
number of them were placed in 1935. 
An increased number of men applied in 
1935 for positions, yet fewer of them 
were placed than women. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


INTERVIEW AIDS AND TRADE QUES- 
TIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 
By Lorin Andrew Thompson, Jr. and Asso- 
ciates. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 
Pp. 173. $2.50. 


Following a brief explanation of inter- 
viewing and registration techniques in the 
Cincinnati Employment Center, the bulk 
of this book presents questions and 
answers aimed at the trade knowledge 
which competent workers in some two 
hundred occupations may be expected to 
possess about their jobs. H. M. Waite, 
Director of the Cincinnati Employment 
Center, notes in the Foreword “publica- 
tion . . . at the present time carries with 
it no implication of finality. Decision to 
publish the material was reached only 
when it was pointed out that public and 
private employment interviewers every- 
where would find it useful and helpful 
in the present emergency. . . . The pres- 
ent volume should be looked upon as 
a first step in research, namely, the 
collection of basic data.” The title of 


the book avoids the connotation of “‘tests’’ 
and the authors make clear that the 


validation process used with the army 
trade tests has not been followed 

Nevertheless, the questions clearly take 
the form and shape of tests. Many of 
the batteries of questions and answers 
are given scoring values and interviewers 
are invited to rate applicants as “excellent 
apprentice,” “average journeyman,’ etc., 
in terms of the number of questions an- 
swered correctly. These rating tables have 
been established in connection with unem- 
ployed applicants claiming experience or 
skill in the various occupations, and 
are not based on successful, 
workers. 

It is hoped that the questions will not 
be accepted literally by interviewers as 
test devices and used as such. The inter- 
viewer must guard against leaning too 
heavily upon what seem to be shortcut 
tests of trade competence, lest he under 
emphasize the ingenuity and imagination 
needed to conduct fluid, flexible, compre- 
hensive interviews for registering and 
classifying applicants properly. In the 
words of the authors, ‘the questions are 
being made available . . . merely as ‘aids’ 
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to interviewers in public and private em- 
ployment offices. No one should use 
them as a ‘sure-fire’ means of measure- 
ment. A man’s trade status should be 
determined not only by his responses to 
the questions, but also by a judicious in- 
terpretation of work history data, inter- 
view impressions, and careful check on 
past experience through employer refer- 
ence letters.”’ 

This volume will whet the appetites of 
interviewers all over the country for 
standardized tests of trade knowledge 
validated on employed workers, such as 
those which are being developed on a 
large scale by the Division of Standards 
and Research of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

GARRET L. BERGEN 
New York State 
Employment Service 

oe 

BETTER GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL. 
By the Commission on Inquiry on Public 
Service Persognel. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. 182. 
Price $2.00. 
GOVERNMENT CAREER SERVICE. By 
Leonard D. White. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. 99. 
Price $1.50. 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. By the Com- 
mission on Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. 721. Price $6.00. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SERVICE. By Carol Joachim Friedrich and 
others. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. 433. Price $4.00. 


A summary of thinking and planning 
based upon a very exhaustive inquiry is 
well presented in Better Government 
Personnel. The book contains much of 
interest pertaining to technical, clerical, 
labor, and executive fields. Under the 
heading “Needed: A Career Service’’ the 
question of attracting to the various gov- 


ernmental departments their share of the 
capacity and character of the nation’s best 
manpower is illuminatingly discussed. 

L. D. White’s book Governmen; 
Career Service may profitably be read 
along with Better Government Person- 
nel. It bears more particularly, however, 
upon administrative opportunities. This 


book is really a plan. Concisely and | 


logically written, it may be easily read 
and digested. It advocates a career-ser- 
vice system in the various government 
units—federal, state, and local. It rec- 
ommends that this service be entered on 
the basis of competition, that advance- 
ment be made on merit, and that the 
organization be such as to make it worth- 
while for the most competent people to 
remain in it. In regard to these recom- 
mendations the author says, “From the 
point of view of the public, a career 
service amply justifies itself. At prac- 
tically no additional expense the country 
will gain new assurance in the ability and 
effectiveness of its executive branch.” 
This sounds like something constructive 
for the taxpayer’s leagues to ponder. In 
a summary of the public employment 
field it is somewhat startlingly revealed 
that nearly one tenth of all those gain- 
fully occupied in the United States are 
employed by the public service. 

Minutes of Evidence is full of testi- 
mony to the effect that our thoughtful 
co-workers are making real progress in 
many constructive ways. On page 452 
of this valuable book the Superintendent 
of Schools of San Francisco is quoted as 


. follows: “The curious thing about it is, 


when you talk about public service, that 
you talk about practically every vocation 
that man follows.” There are in this 
book also an important discussion of what 
an integrated school system can do to tie 
into better public service, a summary of 
salary information reliably documented 
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(usually hard to run down), and im- 
portant points of view on the subject of 
“relation of work to men.” 

Problems of American Public Service 
contains five short studies of personnel 
| ,dministration. “Employer and Employe” 
§ covers, among other things, labor rela- 

tions and organizations of public em- 
ployes. Another, “Personnel Practices in 
Business and Governmental Organiza- 
tion,” is a little gold mine of clear think- 
ing directed toward the basic problem of 
® making the best use of human talents. 
The functions of the personnel depart- 
S ment are focused in a very helpful man- 
ner. It is interesting to find from this 
study how many methods of supervision 
and administration are fundamentally the 
} same in both public and private work. 
The book contains, in addition, helpful 
F discussion of testing and selection and 
some well digested materials on person- 
nel work in government and industry. 
) Altogether it is a most profitable and 
valuable study. 
























J. W. Dietz 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations 
Western Electric Company 
Kearny, New Jersey 

oe 
BRIEFER MENTION 

THE GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE. By 
Helen E. Samuel. Boston, Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1935. Pp. 32. $1.25. 

Counselors and teachers who are look- 
ing for dramatic skits as vehicles through 
which to stimulate thinking about voca- 
tions will welcome this playlet which was 
written and presented as a graduating pro- 
gram of the Gordon Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., where the author 
setves as counselor. 

The scene is laid in the assembly hall 
of a junior high school. Commencement 
exercises are being held. A number of 
parents come on to the platform and 
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answer questions regarding their voca- 
tions (ten are included). The cast con- 
tains 21 characters: time of presentation, 
about one-half hour. 
~~ 

JOB HUNTING AND GETTING By 
Clark Belden. Boston, L. C. Page and Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. 297. $2.50 

To the unemployed or maladjusted 
adult this book will be of great service 
It tells the stories, in a most interesting 
way, of a hundred men and women who 
found themselves out of jobs 
how they went about their task of locat- 
ing and securing satisfactory employment 

This is not just another book of trite 
sayings regarding the technique of job 
finding, but it is exploration of day-by- 
day procedures which produced results 
It is written expressly for those in the 
$2,000 to $10,000 income class and is 
equally pertinent to problems of men 
as to those of women. 

Among some of the most practical 
chapters are the following: Mapping out 
a Program, Why Some People Don't Get 
Jobs?, Can Wives Help Husbands Get 
Jobs?, Public Employment Agencies, 
Interviews, Trends in Employment. 

me 
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MAKING A LIVING 
Zeh Bouck. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Boc« Company, 1935. Pp. 222. $2.00. 
BROADCASTING. In four volumes. I, 
To All Homes. 1, Masic-Literature-Drama- 
Art. III, Religion-Education-Agriculture. IV, 
Public Affairs. New York, National Broad- 
casting Co., 1935. Pp. 80 each volume. Not 
available for public distribution. 

Making a Living in Radio is exactly 
the kind of book that a vocational coun- 
selor will want to recommend to a person 
who wishes to know all about the oc- 
cupations existing in the radio field. All 
the points generally listed in ‘‘outlines 
for the study of an occupation” are 


IN RADIO. By 
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covered here by one who knows the field 
from one end to the other. 

Descriptions are given of the conditions 
faced by the serviceman, operator engi- 
neer, radio artist, and scenarist (or, to 
use the author’s term, “‘radarist’’). At- 
tention is also paid to the worker in the 
radio factory and to the radio salesman. 
Warnings are sounded regarding the 
multifarious schools which offer instruc- 
tion in radio work, and criteria are given 
which should guide the novice in select- 
ing a suitable school. 

The appendix contains a list of books 
annotated and classified according to 
topic, a list of firms that employ radio 
operators, and another list containing the 
names of companies specializing in the 
manufacture of electrically transcribed 
programs. Good illustrations and an in- 
dex enhance the attractiveness and useful- 
ness of the book. 

At last the boys of the United States 
who yearn to “break into” radio have an 
authoritative guide. 

These four handsome volumes, pub- 
lished by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany under the title, “Broadcasting,” are 
apparently written to make clear the large 
part which the radio plays in American 
life, and to indicate provisions made by 
the National Broadcasting Company to- 
ward meeting the needs of important 
groups of listeners. 

Endorsements are printed from promi- 
nent persons; sample offerings are cited; 
and the proportion of time devoted to 
various types of material is indicated. 

If the National Broadcasting Company 
is aiming in this publication to prove that 
its broadcasting is “cultural,” is seems to 
make out a good case. 


Harry D. KITSON 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR—RADIO0 
AND EDUCATION. Edited by Levering 
Tyson and Josephine MacLatchey. Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 317 
$3.00. 

This volume contains the proceeding: 


of the Sixth Annual Institute for Educ, 


Annual Assembly of the National Ad 
visory Council on Radio in Education 
The contents comprise discussions 

practical topics such as Legislative Aid 
for State Radio, Radio Programs f 
Children, Techniques of Presenting Dia- 


logue, etc.; reports from the various com- | 


mittees of the National Advisory Council 
lists of research projects; a bibliography 
and an index. 
oe 

INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
By A. J. Brewster and H. H. Palmer. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935 
3rd revised edition. Pp. xvi + 476. $2.00 

This volume contains a short but help- 
ful chapter on ‘Advertising as a Voca- 
tion.” Educational preparation for the 
field and methods for entering it are sug 
gested. The authors list twenty-six type 
of positions in the advertising business 
and classify twenty-five different kinds « 
work involved in an advertising agen 
under the heads of buying, selling, cre 
ating, and performing. The reader maj 
acquire information about these different 
categories by consulting accompanying 
chapters. 
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ROBERT IRWIN REES (“Today's Challeng 
to Personnel Work”) is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Telc 
graph Company. Work with this company 
comprises coordination and supervision of 
program for insuring the employment of po 
tential leadership for the Bell System. This 
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involves the employment of many college 
men, and the supervision of their placement 
and orientation in Bell System service. Gen- 
eral Rees entered the regular army during the 
Spanish-American War and received his 
commission as Second Lieutenant during the 
Philippine Insurrection. In December, 1918, 
he was assigned to General Pershing’s Staff 
at G.H.Q., Chaumont, France, and was 
placed in charge of all educational work in 
the A.E.F. He is a past president of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education; he is a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association for Adult Education; 
and he is chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Training of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, and 
of the Executive Committee of the National 
Occupational Conference. 


HOMER PRICE RAINEY (“Meeting the 
Needs of American Youth’’) is Director of 
the American Youth Commission, a non-gov- 
ernmental agency that has been studying and 
planning a comprehensive program for the 
care and education of American youth, since 
September 16, 1935. Before becoming direc- 
tor of the Commission, Dr. Rainey had been 
president of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., for four years, where he earned a na- 
tional reputation among educators for spon- 
soring a modern liberal education program in 
which the arts were given a prominent part. 
Dr. Rainey has also served as president of 
Franklin College, Indiana, for four years, 
and as professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. He has been special lecturer 
on the summer school faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Minnesota. Born in 
Clarksville, Texas, Dr. Rainey received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. His master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy degrees were earned at 
the University of Chicago, the latter in 1924. 
Three colleges have conferred honorary 
degrees u him. He is the author of 
Public School Finance and of numerous 
monographs on educational subjects. He is 
noted as a lecturer and as a student of youth 
problems. 
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DANIEL A. PRESCOTT (“Affective Factors 
in Education”) has been professor of educa- 
tion at Rutgers University since 1928. He 
was graduated from Tufts College in 1920, 
and he received his master’s degree and his 
doctor's degree at Harvard University in 
1922 and 1923 respectively, both in the 
Graduate School of Education. He was a 
faculty intructor at Harvard until 1926 when 
he went to Europe to make a study of the 
social forces determining educational policies 
about the teaching of international attitudes. 
In 1927 and 1928 he did research work and 
lectured at the Institut J. J. Rosseau in 
Geneva, Switzerland. In 1931 and 1932 he 
was research investigator for the General 
Education Board, and since 1933 he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Emotion and 
the Educative Process of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Rutgers University yranted 
him leave of absence during the academic 
year of 1934 and 1935 to prepare the report 
of this committee. 


ROY G. HOSKINS (‘Physiological Factors in 
Personality”) is at present directing a re- 
search on schizophrenia at the Worcester 
(Massachusetts) State Hospital, and is giv- 
ing special attention to endocrine factors in 
personality. He is the author of a semi- 
popular book on endocrinology, entitled Th. 
Tides of Life (W. W. Norton Company). 
In 1908 Dr. Hoskins was appointed teaching 
fellow in physiology at Harvard University, 
where he took the Ph.D. degree in medical 
sciences in 1910. 


ROY E. WHITNEY (“What Industry Wants 
from the University’) is personnel director 
of the Ternstedt Manufacturing Division 
of General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. This organization engages from 
eight to ten thousand people in the process 
of manufacturing hardware for General 
Motors cars. From this fact the serious 1m- 
portance and heavy responsibilities of Mr. 
Whitney's job may easily be inferred by even 
the most unimaginative. Mr. Whitney ts an 
alumnus of Oberlin College. Since his grad- 
uation he has been connected with personnel 
work in one form or another. 


FRANCIS T. SPAULDING (‘Educating for 
Vocational Competence’’) is associate pro- 
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fessor of education in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education and director of the 
secondary education section of the New York 
State Regents Inquiry. He served in the 
Educational Service, United States Army 
Medical Department, 1918-19; was super- 
vising principal, elementary school district, 
Danvers, Massachusetts, 1919-21, and lec- 
turer in secondary education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928-29. In 
1930-32, Dr. Spaulding was in charge of 
the study of reorganized secondary schools 
in the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion; in 1933, he was a member-at-large of 
the National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education; and in 1933 and 1935, 
he was a member of the Committee on 
Orientation, Department of Secondary School 
Principals, INational Education Association. 
Among other publications by Dr. Spaulding 
are the following: A School Building Pro- 
gram for Greenfield, Massachusetts, with 
L. L. Dudley (1926); The Small Junior 
High School (1927); A Survey of the 
School System of Concord, Massachusetts, 
with L. L. Dudley (1927); and The Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, with O. 
I. Frederick and L. V. Koos (1933.) In 
addition he has contributed to numerous ed- 
ucational publications. 


JOHN A. FITCH (‘Professional Standards 
in Guidance’) has been a member of the 
faculty of The New York School of 
Social Work since 1917, teaching courses in 
labor problems and social legislation. He is 
the author of The Steel Workers (1911), 
Causes of Industrial Unrest (1924), Capital 
and Labor (1929), Vocational Guidance in 
Action (1935), and many articles on labor 
subjects in a and magazines. He 
was a member of the Pittsburgh Survey 
staff, 1907-8; of the staff of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 
1909-10; of the editorial staff of The Survey 
magazine, New York, 1910-20 (of which 
he was industrial editor after 1911). His 
association membership includes the Ameri- 
can Economics Association, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political Science, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, the 
National Conference of Social Work, and the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


HAROLD F. CLARK (‘Exploring Ocqu 
pational Trends”) has been professor of 
educational economics at Columbia Unive; 
sity since 1928. He was formerly assist 
professor of educational finance at Indiana 
University. He has made investigations of 
economic planning and its relation to ¢ 
cation, in about half the countries of 
world. His most recent book, published + 
year by the Macmillan Company, is entitl 
An Introduction to Economics for Stua 
and Teachers. Among other publications | 
Dr. Clark are The Cost of Government « 
the Support of Education (1924); d 
Effect of Population on Ability to Su 
Schools (1925) ; Economic Effects of Educa 
tion (1928); Economic Theory and « 
Occupational Distribution (1931). His ass: 
ciation membership includes the New Y 
Academy of Political Science, the Ameri 
Economics Association, the American | 
cational Research Association, the Nati 
Educational Association (Department 
Superintendence), and the Royal Econ 
Society (London). 


FRED C. SMITH (“College as a Guida 
Experience’’) is editor of Occupations ; 
trar, and director of placement, and lecture 
in vocational education and guidance at th 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. H 
was regional director of Welfare \W 
(YMCA) in the A. E. F., France, 1918 
Among his numerous additional services in 
public and educational life are the following 
director, Engineering and Trade Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, 1919-21; director 
Trade Courses, Northeastern University, Bos 
ton, 1921-23; national director, YMCA Vo- 
cational Engineering Schools, 1923-27. He 
is the author of several textbooks on trade 
education, and treasurer of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater Boston. 


RICHARD R. BROWN (“The NYA and the 
Youth Problem”) has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant executive director of the 
National Youth Administration, succeeding 
John J. Corson of Richmond University, 
Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Brown was one of 
the first state youth directors appointed to 
such work, having directed youth adminis- 
tration activities in Colorado since July fif- 
teenth, 1935. He has for many years been 
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1g Occ. identified with youth movements, as director r : 
fessor of of boys’ work, organizer and supervisor of 
t Univer boys’ camps, and part-time radio announcer | 
a Stan } { - , i 2 7 f v > ¢ 
ssistan for youth programs. He is a graduate of the || WHAT CAMP? 
Indiana University of Denver and was a teacher there |} ; 
ations of in the department of sociology. For many There are 400 better camps— 
tO edu years he was president of the Classroom 4000 others. 
5 OF tl Teachers Association of Colorado, and he 
hed this has given special attention to the world- THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE, 96 
entitle famous Juvenile Court of Denver. He is sees heavy paper covers in three 
Stud a life member of NEA and was general chair- |} parcel gph ert, y te miner a 
c . a | . . rit ‘H) etter car ps hr who. ie 
tons | man of the 1935 convention of that Asso- country with names of directors. 
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. 7 dation at Denve | THE ILLUSTRATED SECTION de- 
, é ase 2 . 2 5 scribes dets bou 5 oO he 
Ewa BEN D. woop (“Criteria of Individualized a ee ae ee eS 
Ed Education”) is assistant to the Dean of nya bora CHAPTERS include 
aha . ° | = sing ' ents About Camps,"’ ‘“‘Se- 
Con Columbia College. He attended the Uni- So em gy eget Dc 
lis assy versity of Texas, where he was graduated in | Should Look For,” “What the Boy 
w York 1917. He then entered the United States | Wants,” “What the Girl Need “Se- 
iiician Army, Division of Military Intelligence, and | lecting the 400.” 
cr d : - 
n ] later served at Camp Cody, New Mexico, | Sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents 
: where he administered the Army Alpha and | (stamps accepted.) Discount on quantity 
. A | 
nt Beta tests. After this he was transferred to 
, , “gee > | -ORTER S ENT 
T the reconstruction hospital in Camp Kearney, | a Se 
California. From there he joined the jf} aE Beacon Strect, Boston 
National Research Council to work under || 
Truman Lee Kelley. aE 
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«turer 
it the | ° ra . . ~ . 
it 
| A Significant Advance in Social Studies 
V7 ' | 
X a i} | If you feel that previous social-studies textbooks for upper elementary schools 
5 ; and junior high schools have offered material too general in nature, and classroom 
es in : work too static for effectiveness, you should find Society in Action a significant 
ving ; advance in social-studies textbooks. It opens up the students’ lives, their com 
lenats ‘ munity, and national affairs, to vigorous investigation. A course based on this 
- 1 | book will be full of action and excitement. 
ctor, 
Bos | Now Off the Press: 
Vo ow the fFress: | 
| 
He — + 
rade SOCIETY IN ACTION | 
dult 
By HELEN HALTER 
: Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School 
' New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
the ; Society in Action presents abundant materials, references, suggestions, and 
ap- assignments for a three-year course. There are fifty units in the book, each 
the divided into topics. Each topic has its own set of references, suggested ways of 
c a if P : P Bi y 
ling investigating, and questions for class discussion. 
uty; Order Society in Action now on 30-day approval. 
; Of List price, $1.66 
to 
nis- . INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
fif- RKO Building, Radio City, New York 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
Typical Entries 


from the only complete bibliographical guide to current literature describing 
occupational opportunities, requirements, and training. 


106. Fiske, Annette. industrial nursing. Dec. 
1935. American Jow of Nursing 35:1149-53.— 
Advantages of industrial nursing as a vocation, 
what the field includes, what industrial nurses 
do, what kind of person the industrial nurse 
should be. 


63. Smith, Helen Huntington. So you want 
a screen test. Dec. 1935. Pictorial Review 
37:10-1+.—Explains the mystery behind screen 
tests, how an individual goes about obtaining 
one, the training period given those selected 
for such tests, the business of talent scouting, 
and the types Hollywood is seeking. 


116. Levy, Florence N. Costume design. Dec. 
1936. Women’s Work and Education 6:4-6. Ob- 
tainable in pamphlet form from the Federated 
Council on Art Education, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for 10c.—-Nature of the work, 
desirable education and experience, training in- 
stitutions, best way to enter the occupation, per- 
sonal qualities essential for success, remunera- 
tion, various types of positions and possible 
avenues for advancement, advantages, disad- 
vantages, trends. 


8. Bouck, Zeh. Makin living in radio. 
1935. New York: McGraw frit. 222 pp. $2.00.— 
A survey of the kinds of positions in radio, 
including opportunities for radio servicemen, 
operators, engineers, artists, writers, and sales- 
men. Although the bonanza days in radio are 
over and the industry has its quota of unem- 
ployed, the author believes the industry offers 
greater opportunities to anyone interested in 
radio than any comparable endeavor, because 
of the variety of abilities that can be utilized. 
There is a comprehensive discussion of the 
methods and costs of training for the various 
positions, of remuneration and the problem of 
getting a start. The appendix has a carefully 
selected list of books, each of which is briefly 
reviewed and evaluated. 


16. Clements, Donald. Why study foreign 
languages? Nov. 16, 1935. Scholastic 27:7-8.— 
Lists occupations in which a knowledge of 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


issue. 


Name 


Street address a 


City and state ane Rome ees 8 2 EN 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Please send me the Occupational Index for one year starting with the 
[] I enclose check or money order for $5.00. 


C) I will pay upon receipt of bill. 


Position eee eS ae ae 


foreign languages is a primary requirement, a 
distinct advantage or secondary requirement 
or an asset in achieving success. Includes brief 
comments about a number of the occupations 


87. Anonymous. Outline of all state and ter. 
ritory beauty law requirements. Dec. 1935 
American Hairdresser 58:54-5.—Preliminary educa 
tion, minimum age, hours of professional! train- 
ing, separate branches licensed, hours of train- 
ing in each branch, reciprocity, examination fee 
reciprocity fee, annual registration fee, whether 
or not junior operators or apprentices are 
licensed, title and address of board. 


2. Anonymous. Music student. Nov. 1935 
Scribner's Magazine 98:307-10.—The experience 
of a small-town girl, with only moderate musi- 
cal talent, who came to New York to seek fame 
Although she had a recital in Town Hall and a 
part in the Metropolitan, her five years in the 
city have been “years of agitated hopes, wasting 
ambitions, heart-breaking delays, corroding dis- 
illusionment, and moral disorganization.” Ex- 
cellent description of what happens to musi 
students who do not achieve success. Should be 
of interest to students, and parents who have 
musical children wishing to besiege America's 
capital of art. 


119. Mayer, Albert. After the houses are 
built. Dec. 1935. Survey Graphic 24:5 
601+.—“Construction is only half the story 
public housing Enter a new profession—th< 
managers and the important part they wil! soor 
have to play. he general manager of a 
large housing project should be a sensible, flex 
ble person, who is an executive, who has 
a flair for contacts with people, and who has the 
courage to face issues. The potential mar 
ager can acquire the requisite degree of fa 
miliarity in the special fields by attending the 
housing management school at Washington 
even simply by personal study and by observant 
visits and conference with managers of exist- 
ing projects.”” An occupation of especial 
terest to women. 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Oe 


POCA?Y 47 TEACHFRS 
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William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
* 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 
for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
“How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc free to 
members, 5O0c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 
We enrol only normal school and 
college graduates. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1906 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


by 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


A report of research into the extent and 
leslie 


causes of occupationa liscontent Ir s 
studies of employed and unem] ed adults in 
a wide variety f occupations, parisons of 
satisfied and dissatisfied teachers, and a survey 
of job satisfaction amon the worker t I 
ages in all occupations as they were founda 
in a typical American manufacturing village 
The results are sumr é n tw 
tory chapters, in wi 
implications of the 
dustry, psychology, 
; " rest f 
Vocational unselors Personnel directors 
Employers I t rs 
Industrial psyct - 
Officers of teacher-trainins titutions 
803 pages $3.50 
( y will be sent j 
examina t 
*ublished for 
Natrona Occupa wat CONFEREN 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 


New York 




















Just Published 
Revised Third Edition 


Rosengarten’s 


CHOOSING 
YOUR LIFE WORK 
$2.50 


HIS manual presents, in plain and 

non-technical language, a simple and 
effective plan whereby the student can 
analyze his own capacities, aptitudes, 
and interests; compare them with the re- 
quirements of representative occupations; 
and plan his career accordingly. Includes 
concise surveys of requirements and 
opportunities in 213 trade, professional, 
and business callings. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 











Character and Personality 


An International Psychological Quarterly 
Spearman, London 


Zener, Duke 


Editor: Cuaries E 
Associate Editor: Kar 

University 
Assistant Editor: Jan Me x, London 


Contents or Marcu Issvuz 


phrenia 
Oluf Briel (Copenhager 


Are Attitudes Biological or Cul 
Origin? 
G. W. 


Genesis of Schiz 


Allport and R. L 


(Harvard University) 


Ability to Influence One’s Score on a Ty; 
cal Pencil-and-Paper Test of Perse nality 
E. Lowell Ke harine 
Cox Miles, and Lewis M Term. an 


(Stanford University) 
Dynamic Principles of Gestalt Psychology I 
William McD ugall (Duke niversity 


Connectionism; Wants, Int ts 1 Att 


tudes 
Edward Chase 7 1” 


(University of California) 
PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUS IN DURHAM 
N. C., AND LONDON 
Price $2.00 per annum 


THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Durham, N. C. 
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Gee Th help your 
students find the work best 
suited to their abilities 


OCCUPATIONS — By 


Here is a thoroughly modern survey of the en- John 


tire vocational field, presented with the individual 


student always in mind. He is shown specifically M 
* 


how to evaluate his abilities and choose a field of 
work Brewer 


For full information about this new book by a 


recognized leader in the vocational guidance field, 


write for Circular No. 533. 
GINN anp COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en- 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


Feep C. Smiru, Eptror 

OCCUPATIONS, rae Vocationat Guipance MAGAZINE 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp University 

CaMBaipGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

[) Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year's subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 


0 




























OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SmitH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Second Vice-President 
BARBARA WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Treasurer 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Secretary, Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Washington, D. C. 


Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Allianc« 
Richmond, Virginia 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 
C. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Acting Chairman. H. H. BIxier 


Director, Research and Guidance, Board 


of Education 


Breathitt County, Jackson, Ky. 
Chairman. Maris R. TURNER 
Secretary. LILLIAN B. RUGH 

Breathitt Co., Jackson, Ky 


Capital District of New York 
President. Lewis CrosBy 
Secretary. ALICE KEAYS 
1319 Union Street, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 
President. HARLEY E. STAM 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. EZRA MCCULLOH 
Windom 


Central New York 
President. Harry HEPNER 
Secretary. VirciIniA D. KELLEY 
Office of Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University 


Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HHBLEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 


Cincinnati 
President. SIMON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. ROSA M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denve 


Connecticut 

President. EpSON M. BAILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. SIGMUND ADLER 
Hartford Public High School 


Dallas 


President. F. L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 


Detroit 
President. Harry J. BAKER 


Secretary. Neva B. Hoyt 
East Commerce High School 


Georgia (Colored) 

Acting Chairman. Bazo.ine E. UsHer 
Howard Elementary-Junior High Schoo! 
Atlanta 

Iowa 
President. C. E. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. BELLE SMITH 


Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlington 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. R. C. JOHNSON 
Central Junior High School 
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Louisiana 


President. E. S. RICHARDSON 


Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
New Orleans Schools 
Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Secretary. Mrs. Ersa H. WILLHIDE 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
President. C. H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RUTH HURLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High School 
Minneapolis 
President. LEONARD A. FLEENOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIE 
Roosevelt High School 
Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. WitttAM H. SHUMWAY 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Jersey 
President. Mrs. CLeO FINDLEY 
Secretary. WYLIE PATE 
130 W. Main St., Millville 
New York City 
President. LYNN A. EMERSON 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
342 East 58th Street 


North Carolina 
President. R. S. Procror 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. P. RICHMAN 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham 


Northeastern Ohio 
President. R. G. JONES 
Secretary. MatitpA C. BUSCHMAN 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 


Northern California 
President. Vircit E. DICKSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. GRACE M. Davis 
Modesto High School, Modesto 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. MARGARET MACDONALD 
Secretary. Mrs. RuTH VAN TINE 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 
President. CAROLINE E. HAVERLY 
Secretary. EDMUND QUINN 
Roger Williams Junior High School, 
Providence 





Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. Joyce E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 
St. Louis 
President. ALicE E. May 
Secretary. FFERON TROXEL 
Jefferson College 
Seattle, Washington 
President. H. G. HALSTEAD 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School 
Southern California 
President. W. E. SMITH 
Secretary. HARRIET RIETVELD 
Y. W. C. A., Los Angeies 
South Carolina 
President. Witwtam A. Hugy 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. S. C. GRAHAM 
South Carolina Congress of Parents- 
Teachers, Cheraw, S. C. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Lewis CROSBY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. HeELcen KITZIncer 

400 W. 119th Street, New York City 
Virginia 
President. Brssis M. MoTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. J. N. ELDER 
Hopewell, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
President. CHuesteR W. HOLMES 
Secretary. Mary S. Burruss 
Gordon Junior High School 
Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotruy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 
Western Michigan 
President. GORDON W. BrEvVINS 
Secretary. Boyp R. SwWEM 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. W. P. ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. EptrH M. GUNN 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. R. F. Lewis 
Secretary. M. M. HANSEN 
Vocational School, Appleton 
Worcester, Mass 
President. RoBpertT C. COLE 
Secretary. LAURA E. CARRIGAN 
High School of Commerce 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNBAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS 


College Teachers of Guidance: Water B. JONES, 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Occupational Research: CLBO MURTLAND, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 


Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Scholarship: Epoiru M. Everett, Director of 


White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co 
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Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
JOHN M. BREWER 
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Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
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Education 
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Director, American Association for Adult Education 
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President, University of Minnesota 
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President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
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Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
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New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
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LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
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Director, Child Study Association of America 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
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President, International Typographical Union 
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Asst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
EDWIN A. LEI 

Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
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Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 

President, American College Personnel Association 
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Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
DEWITT S. MORGAN 

Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
F. G. NICHOLS 
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Director of Research Staff in Psychology, Stevens | 


Assistant Commissioner of Education in Charge of 
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Rockland Shows the Way 


A COUNTY-WIDE PROGRAM 


EE aucation grows out 
of the needs of individuals who live 
among other individuals. In a democ- 
racy, schools are the concrete expression 
of the desire of a people to attain to in- 
telligent individualism in a social milieu. 
Vocational guidance is that phase of edu- 
cation concerned with the techniques and 
practices which make it possible, in the 
field of vocational adjustment, to ap- 
proach this ideal. From the nature of the 
problem it follows that if such guidance 
is to be strongly motivated and com- 
prehensively conceived, it must spring, as 
it were, from the soil. It must be the 
product of indigenous individual thinking 
in a going community. These criteria 
have been met in Rockland County. The 
result is a program of intense interest. 

Out of this local experience inevitably 
evolve procedures, practices, techniques, 
devices of probable value to other com- 
munities. In themselves they have no 
value except insofar as they are vitalized 


by a spirit and a drive such as has brought 
a record of accomplishment to Rockland 
But given such spirit and drive, they may 
be profitably applied to like situations— 
notably in those rural or semi-rural areas 
where there is a pooling of effort. For 
this reason they are set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

There are wide stretches of territory 
in the United States, containing no in- 
considerable part of our total school pop- 
ulation, where guidance facilities and ser- 
vices are largely unavailable. These are 
the rural, and to some degree, the semi- 
rural sections of our country. The same 
conditions—-a sparse population with 
small units of educational organization, 
and meager financial resources—which 
have long denied to the pupils of these 
less favored areas the educational facil- 
ities of our more populous centers, like- 
wise now deny to boys and girls many 
of the guidance services, and other types 
of educational service which recently have 
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come to be associated with modern devel- 
opments in education. 

Yet greater efforts to insure equality of 
educational opportunity are probably be- 
ing made today than at any previous per- 
iod. Important among these are the 
elimination of small school administrative 
districts and a consolidation of educa- 
tional effort, and various plans for equal- 
izing the educational burden, such as state 
and federal aid. Some of these plans for 
equalizing the educational burden pro- 
pose blanket aids for the financially less 
able districts; others attempt to reward 
effort by granting aid for special services 
or functions, such as vocational education. 

Rockland County, New York, is a semi- 
rural area. Its guidance program is sup- 
ported through a pooling of educational 
effort and through special aid granted by 
the state. The organization is unique; it 
is the only guidance program in the State 
of New York which is maintained on a 
county-wide basis and for which state aid 
is granted solely for effort in maintaining 
guidance services. It is probably the only 
community in the country which has con- 
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solidated effort solely in support of a pr. 
gram of guidance; a community where ; 
unified county-wide program of guidance 
operates within a group of schools ad 
ministered as forty-seven separate units 
The “indigenous individual thinking 
of Rockland County connotes Robert 
Bruére, whose dynamic qualities made its 
prophetic vision come true. Leonard M 
Miller has been the catalytic, in fact 
peripatetic agent, who through profes 
sional skill and tactful personality, ha 
united the scattered educational element 
into a guidance whole. The National Oc- 
cupational Conference has played only a 
very modest part. As its field representa 
tive, Wilbur I. Gooch has helped in the 
organization of occupational groups, and 
has had the major task of writing this 
report. The cooperation of the entir 
county, however, has been the crucial 
factor in making the enterprise possiblc 
at all. So it must be with any other 
similarly circumstanced community whic! 
may hope to gather some good from t! 
experience of Rockland. 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
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' Setting the Scene 


COOPERATIVE BEGINNINGS 


Th he function of guid- 
ance is to work toward a harmonious ad- 
justment between the individual and his 
total environment from infancy through 
life; the specific function of vocational 
guidance is to effect a similarly harmonious 
adjustment between the individual and the 
occupational environment from which he 
draws his sustenance and through which 
he makes his economic contribution to so- 
ciety. The adjustment, it is important to 
emphasize, is between the individual and 
his environment, and not merely of the 
individual to his environment, since mal- 
adjustment may be due to defects in the 
community or the occupation quite as often 
as to defective individual character or 
equipment. . . . 

“The procedure of vocational guidance 
is twofold: within the educational system, 
to discover and cultivate individual differ- 
ences with due regard to the individual's 
physical and mental limitations as well as 
to his desires, native gifts, and aptitudes; 
within the community, to discover and de- 
fine occupational differences, with a view 
to effecting a happy adjustment between 
the individual and his occupational en- 
vironment. The first requires a working 
knowledge of all the facilities—school, 
health, mental hygiene, labor, social wel- 
fare—which the state, under the impul- 
sion of science, has created for the promo- 
tion of the public and individual well-be- 
ing, and the ability to bring them to bear 
upon the nurture of the individual per- 
sonality from infancy to citizenship. The 
second requires an equally thorough 


acquaintance with the professional, com 
mercial, and industrial activities through 
which the individuals in concert build 
and sustain the community life. The es 
sential background for an effective voca- 
tional guidance program is a knowledge 
of the individual and his total 
tional, cultural, yNOMiK 
ment.” 

It was in this spirit and with these con 
cepts that the Rockland County guidance 
program Bruére, 
editor and industrial relations counselor. 


educa 


and ec environ 


was started. Robert 
who is quoted above, had lived for a num 

ber of years in the village of Palisades, in 
the southeast corner of the county. He 
was serving as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Palisades School District 

Both as school trustee and as citizen, it ap- 
peared to him that although this county 
was, in many ways, a favored community, 
important social problems still loomed 
ahead. Problems of health, physical and 
mental; problems of formal education, 
many of them due to the small administra- 
tive units which prevailed in the county; 
and particularly problems of guidance, 
growing out of failure to orient its young 
people—all these confronted Rockland 
County. 

The Palisades School District is small. 
Its formal education is carried on in a two- 
room school. It seemed an impossible task 
to establish and maintain an adequate 
guidance program in so meager a setting. 
So this trustee, and his fellow trustees 
whom he had inspired with the need and 
potentialities of guidance, sought a way to 
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a larger plan. A joint conference was ar- 
ranged with the state supervisor of guid- 
ance, George E. Hutcherson; the district 
superintendent of schools, George W. 
Miller; and the field secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
Robert Hoppock. One important out- 
growth of this meeting was a series of con- 
ferences between the state supervisor and 
the school trustees of several of the districts 
of the county. Thus the program began. 
Thirteen school districts united in an in- 
formal cooperative effort to support a 
guidance program. 

Guidance was supported in Rockland 
County in this informal manner for a 
period of two years. At the end of that time, 
in the summer of 1931, it was given legal 
status when the county board of super- 
visors provided, as it is empowered by a 
state statute to do, for the appointment of 
a county vocational education and exten- 
sion board. The supervisors took this 
action, however, with the understanding 
that “there shall be no application made 
for county funds for use of said board 
and that it is therefore to be conducted 
without expense to the County of Rock- 
land.” Thus the problem of financial sup- 
port for guidance remained to be met. 

The creation of the county vocational 
education and extension board was an im- 
portant and forward-looking step. It gave 
official status to guidance in the county. 
Even more important, it lodged the ad- 
ministration of guidance in a board of nine 
socially minded persons who represented a 
diversity of interests and occupations in 
various sections of the county. The chair- 
man of the Rockland County Planning 
Board, Herman W. Heidgerd; an editor 
and industrial relations counselor, Robert 
Bruére; a technical engineer, Anthony 
B. Chester; two dairymen, Elmer Floyd and 





* This is amplified in the section dealing with 
“Organization and Procedure. Schools and County 
Join Forces.” 


See p. 900, infra. 
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Clarence Erickson; a banker, C. Newton 
Cornell; a lawyer, Thomas Gagan; a high 
school teacher of English, Jessie | 
Wheeler; and a fruit grower, F. Jerome 
Loveland, served on the board. Leonard 
M. Miller, who had gained a wide experi- 
ence as director of guidance for the J. C 
Penney Foundation, was appointed county 
director of guidance. . 

To understand the task which the board 
and director faced in formulating plans 
and determining upon procedures for the 
establishment of a county-wide program of 
guidance, it is mecessary to understand 
something of the circumstances which con- 
ditioned their activities. 

First, this type of organization was with- 
out precedent in the state or in the nation. 
The powers and duties of the board, while 
fixed by law, were not yet fully determined 
in all of those many borderline situations 
which arise when public boards vigorously 
exercise their prerogatives. 

Second, the board had no administra- 
tive authority over the forty-seven school 
districts of the county. While the schools 
might cooperate with the board, they were 
not legally compelled to do so. 

Third, the board was handicapped finan- 
cially. While the state granted aid up to a 
maximum of a thousand dollars for each 
staff member employed, the board was 
without taxing authority. Because of a 
general policy of financial retrenchment, 
the county board of supervisors, the tax- 
levying body, made no funds available. It 
was necessary, therefore, to call upon the 
school districts of the county for contribu- 
tions toward the services of the director of 
guidance. Some services are consequently 
county-wide, while others are restricted to 
those schools contracting for the services 
of the director. 

Fourth, while Rockland is one of the 
smallest counties in New York, it presents 
great diversification. Some sections (af- 
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fected by close proximity to New York 
City) are urban in character. Other 
areas, particularly in the hills, are sparsely 
settled. For the inhabitants life has 
changed little for more than a century. In 
the former areas some of the most progres- 
sive schools in the state are found; in the 
latter, primitive one-room schools are 
common. Approximately one-half of the 
forty-seven school districts maintain their 
programs of formal education in build- 
ings of four rooms or fewer. The gui- 
dance tasks vary markedly between the 
areas of greatest contrast, and call for 
special adaptations in the program. 

Diversification is apparent in other 
ways. Aside from general agriculture— 
farming is largely specialized throughout 
the region—the county presents a cross- 
section of American occupational life, 
with its large industries and small; with 
all types of trade and transportation; pro- 
fessional life, clerical occupations, domes- 
tic and personal service, and mechanical 
pursuits. 

Fifth, one of the tenets upon which the 
guidance program was based is this: “The 
procedure of vocational guidance . . . re- 
quires a working knowledge of all the 


facilities—school, health, mental hygiene, 
labor, social welfare—which the state, 
under the impulsion of science, has created 
for the promotion of the public and in- 
dividual well-being . . . 
thorough acquaintance with the profes- 
sional, commercial, and industrial activities 
through which the individuals in concert 
build and sustain the community life.” 
The board and the director had no such 
working knowledge or acquaintance. They 
were even denied the more detailed figures 
of the United States Census from which 
uuld in part 


and an equally 


more populous communities c 
construct a picture of their occupational 
life. 

These circumstances, in large part, d 
termined the immediate tasks of the board 
and the director: first, to cond 
of community surveys to yield 
information; second, with small financial 
resources and without precedents, to pro- 
mote a county-wide program of guidance; 
and, third, to establish guidance pro- 
grams or to aid in their promotion, in 
such individual school systems of the 
county as contracted for the services « 
the county director of guidance 
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Rockland County Studies Itself 


CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH SURVEYS 


Emphasis was placed 
immediately upon the task of securing 
needed information. To meet the demands 
of guidance for a wider knowledge of com- 
munity life, particularly occupational, four 
surveys have been undertaken. The first of 
these was a preliminary investigation of 
the sources within the county from which 
occupational information might be drawn, 
and an investigation of the county's facili- 
ties and needs for the promotion of in- 
dividual and public well-being, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon health and mental 
hygiene. Financial assistance for this sur- 
vey was granted by the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund. At the close of the investigation 
a pamphlet, Population, Educational, and 
Industrial Statistics, was published. This 
investigation served two purposes. It dis- 
closed facilities for the establishment of a 
program of mental hygiene on a basis of 
cooperation with the county-wide guidance 
organization.’ It also revealed the dearth 
of readily accessible occupational informa- 
tion in organized form, and, therefore, 
indicated the necessity, if such information 
were to be made available, of securing it 
at the source. The next three surveys grew 
directly out of this recognized need. 


Four Occupational Surveys 
A proposal for cooperation in an occu- 
pational survey was placed before the 
National Occupational Conference. It was 
pointed out that “since this is the only 





* The establishment and present status of this pro- 
gram are lified in the section dealing with “A 
Program of Men 


tal Hygiene.” See p. 882, infra. 


county in New York State now employing 
a guidance director, the techniques em- 
ployed in making these studies should have 
state and country-wide significance for 
county and rural units.” Cooperation was 
established and funds were granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation. This, the second 
survey, was largely a detailed census of the 
occupations pursued by the residents of 
Rockland County. The schedules were con- 
structed to yield refined categories of occu- 
pational pursuits. Some of these categories, 
on a variety of occupational levels, are 
illustrated in Tables III to VII (see p. 
860). 

The third survey was designed to yield 
a wide variety of information for each 
occupational field in the county: employ- 
ment opportunities, including actual ab- 
sorptive capacity; duties of workers (an 
elementary job-analysis); levels of work; 
qualifications required, including educa- 
tion, training, and experience; earnings; 
conditions of work; typical places of em- 
ployment (kinds of industry or business 
employing workers in this occupation) ; 
related occupations, and the like. The in- 
formation is secured at the source. It 
comes from industry, business and trade, 
for skilled and unskilled workers; for 
the professional as well as the clerical 
worker; for those in public service, and 
for those in domestic and personal ser- 
vice. But, this approach is subject to a 
serious limitation. Not all occupations 
are found in industry and business, and 
many occupations are represented by in- 
sufficient numbers to yield adequate in- 
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formation. In Rockland County a study 
of industry, commerce, and business yields 
little information about medicine, law, 
architecture, teaching, and the rest of the 
professions. It yields but little more about 
the majority of those engaged in domestic 
and personal service. This is equally true 
of public service. And many of those en- 
gaged in mechanical and manufacturing 
industries—brick and stone masons, car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, plasterers, 
roofers—are unattached to industry and 
have no place of business. Thus to recon- 
struct all of the occupations from industry, 
commerce, and business is impossible. 

The director of vocational guidance has 
been aware of this limitation and is at- 
tempting to secure supplementary data. 
For this purpose he invited the cooperation 
of the National Occupational Conference 
in making a direct study of occupational 
groups in the county. Although it had not 
yet been made a part of the official survey 
plan of the vocational board, early in 1934 
NOC sent a field representative to the 
county to carry on a fourth or supple- 
mentary study. 

The factors of direct relationship to the 
main surveys and to the guidance program 
which the field representative sought to 
discover were as follows: 

1. The extent to which the occupational 


groups of the county are organized. 

2. The purposes of each occupational or- 
ganization. 

3. The degree to which these groups are 
willing to use organized effort to secure in- 
formation about their occupations for gui- 
dance purposes, and their willingness to 
cooperate in making this available. 

. The extent to which they are Bes 
attention to general occupational problems 
and to the specific problems of the occupa- 
tion represented by each . 

5. The pg to which | are willing 
to study those aspects of the problems of 
the occupation that are of value and interest 
to vocational guidance. If occupational sta- 
tistics and other forms of objective evidence 
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result in more than a residue of knowledge, 
they must lead somewhere; they must lead 
to occupational appreciations, concepts, un- 
derstandings, and skills. These result from 
a study of occupational problems; facts and 
figures are only evidence of these problems. 

6. Aside from Items “3” and “5” above, 
the attitude of each organized group toward 
vocational guidance and education. 

7. The attitude of each organized group 
toward a general policy of planning occupa- 
tional distribution, and their willingness to 
cooperate in a county-wide attempt to set up 
a tentative or experimental plan of occupa- 
tional distribution. It was hoped that a per- 
manent organization might be effected for 
the purpose of studying the occupational 
needs and the human resources of the county. 


Within a short period interviews had 
been secured with representatives of 48 
major occupational groups. These groups 
ranged through the professions—medi- 
cine, law, engineering, dentistry, teaching, 
the ministry, architecture; dipped pretty 
thoroughly into trade—banking, insur- 
ance, real estate, and a variety of retail 
merchants’ and business men’s associa- 
tions; covered the building trades com- 
pletely—the county building trades union 
and separate locals, (plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, painters, electricians, structural 
steel workers, waterproofers, carpenters, 
masons, plasterers) ; and included agricul- 
ture, and a few groups in domestic and 
personal service. 

Whether by chance or by design, with 
two or three conspicuous exceptions, those 
occupational groups least attached to in- 
dustry, commerce, and business are the 
groups best organized and most active in 
the county. Domestic and personal service, 
an important group, is neither organized 
nor directly related to industry and busi- 
ness. Its members stand isolated and are 
difficult to interview and scrutinize. Retail 
business, on the other hand, may be ap- 
proached from two directions: first, as 
separate retail establishments (dry goods, 
drugs, food, furniture, general stores, 
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groceries, hardware, jewelry, lumber, and 
the like), as is being done in the third 
survey; and second, as well organized 
groups in the county: merchants’, busi- 
ness men’s, and retail trade associations, 
as was done in this supplementary study. 

It is commonly believed that the purpose 
of all organized occupational groups is to 
further the interests of the group. This is 
true. The professional groups, the trade 
unions, the business men’s associations, 
and all the rest have organized to present 
a united front directly and immediately to 
further their individual interests, whether 
these pertain to money, to working condi- 
tions, or to occupational status. And it is 
logical that this should be so. But these 
are not the sole objectives and purposes of 
the occupational groups. Without excep- 
tion they have other interests and other 
activities. Some are social, but many are 
educational and philanthropic. 

Close contact with a wide variety of 
these occupational groups over a period of 
several months brought out many encour- 
aging aspects of their value, actual and 
potential, to the community. It was ap- 
parent that in such groups vocational guid- 
ance may, if it so desires, secure very useful 
and strategically placed allies. 

Probably most encouraging of all such 
indications is the universal interest and 
faith in education among these groups. 
While many of them were critical of some 
aspects of present-day school systems, and 
have been acquainted only recently and in 
a general way with the purposes and tech- 
niques of vocational guidance, without 
exception they evinced a profound faith in 
education. Moreover, they showed a desire 
for more information about proposed voca- 
tional guidance activities in the county and 
expressed willingness to cooperate in such 
a program. 

Occupational Group Attitudes. After a 
preliminary interview with one or more of 
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the officials of an occupational group, def. 
nite steps were taken to determine, first, 
the occupational information which the 
groups now had available; second, the ex. 
tent to which they were willing to assemble 
additional information; and third, whether 
there were reasons why as a group they 
could not divulge any particular types of 
information which they might have in their 
possession. The answer to the first inquiry 
was usually simple: there was little in- 
formation in usable form in the possession 
of any group. The answers to the other two 
questions were equally simple, but vastly 
more encouraging: with little effort, each 
group could assemble and amass a con- 
siderable amount of information, statistical | 
and otherwise, about the occupation in its 
local setting. Furthermore, there appeared 
to be no disinclination whatsoever to col- 
lect and disseminate a wide variety of occu- 
pational information, except that which 
pertains to incomes, salaries, and wages. 
Even here the reluctance was not manifest 
in all instances. In fact, some of the groups 
were entirely willing to set forth this in- 
formation. It was noticeable, however, that 
this willingness was less pronounced in the 
higher income groups than in the lower. 
Illustrative of the possibilities of occu- 
pational group cooperation in securing in- 
formation was the experience with the 
newly established association of drugstore 
proprietors, the Rockland County Pharma- 
ceutical Society. In a single interview the 
whole matter of bringing group thinking 
and group action to bear upon the collec- 
tion of occupational information was 
discussed with the president of the organ- 
ization. He agreed to place upon the agenda 
of his next meeting all items which were 
suggested to him. This association is will- 
ing to continue to authenticate, to keep 
current, and to supplement the informa- 
tion secured in the first three occupational 
surveys. Moreover, it is ready to esti- 
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mate, upon the basis of its own judgment 
or any other instrument of measurement 
suggested, the absorptive capacity of the 
business. Although the establishment of 
this type of contact with some groups re- 
quired much time, it was done with al- 
most uniform success throughout the 
county. 

Up to this point the study of the oc- 
cupational groups of Rockland County 
seemed to disclose great potentialities for 
supplementing, amplifying, and support- 
ing the vocational guidance program. Be- 
yond this point the way became more 
difficult. When it was proposed that the 
various groups might study problems of 
a more profound and subtle character than 
those directly related to increasing their 
business, or securing better wage rates, or 
supporting some worthy cause, problems 
which appeared to have certain insidious 
implications for the present status of 
American occupational life, the reactions 
of the groups were varied, but may be best 
characterized as dubious. 

Apparently they were, and to some ex- 
tent remain, dubious for two reasons: first, 
the majority of the groups are but little 
acquainted with some of the more pressing 
occupational and economic problems ex- 
cept as they make their appearance in the 
form of unemployment or loss of business 
or currency disturbances; second, those 
groups which have studied the implica- 
tions of the more insistent problems 
question whether they are making progress 
in their solution, and apparently feel that 
the issues will be met not as isolated occu- 
pational problems but as parts of major 
economic movements over which they 
have no control. 

Nevertheless, the difiiculty was met in 
part by the expedient of pointing out that, 

whereas they might make little contribu- 
tion to the actual solution of any major 
problem, group thinking about occupa- 
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tional problems and the isolation of some 
of the implications of these problems 
would probably furnish very significant 
materials for vocational guidance. 

The medical profession in Rockland 
County is not unaware, on the one hand, 
of the insistent need of restricting the 
number who may enter that profession if 
it is to maintain its present comparatively 
high level of income and professional 
standing, and, on the other hand, of the 
equally pressing necessity for a vastly 
increased number of physicians and sur- 
geons if the medical needs of the na- 
tion’s people are to be fully met. Into this 
confused picture there are injected the 
additional issues of increasing state re- 
sponsibility for certain types of health 
work, additional free medical service pro- 
vided through the schools and other chan- 
nels, and a rapidly growing belief that 
present-day health service is inadequate 
and must be put upon a different basis 
if it is to serve its purpose well. Any 
young man who chooses to enter the medi- 
cal profession without giving thought to 
these and other similar problems will 
choose a career which may be profoundly 
changed during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. And probably no group is better 
qualified to study the significance of these 
problems for guidance than the medical 
profession itself. 

While the county building trades union 
and the various locals had not studied col- 
lectively some of the more significant 
problems which appear to be affecting 
their occupations, they quickly amassed a 
considerable amount of evidence to indi- 
cate the local effects of technological 
change. Moreover, the great housing pro- 
jects in the nation, new conceptions of 
housing, and possible mass production of 
shelter on a new and unprecedented scale 
were all accepted by the trade unions as 
worthy of studying in cooperation with the 
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guidance program of the county. In the 
end there was more than casual agreement 
that only through such an understanding 
of occupations and occupational condi- 
tions, past and present, as will give us 
some grasp of the novelty which is about 
to produce a measurable influence on the 
immediate future, are we able to gain a 
significant control over the evolution of 
our occupational lives individually and col- 
lectively. 

After several months of intermittent 
preparation, a meeting of representatives 
of all the occupational groups of the county 
was planned with the hope of effecting a 
permanent organization. The purpose of 
this organization as outlined before the 
proposed meeting was to initiate coopera- 
tion in the guidance program by way of 
securing, authenticating, assembling, and 
disseminating occupational information, 
and in studying occupational problems 
both for guidance and for experimenta- 
tion in planning occupational distribution 
as a demonstration of what might be 
accomplished in so small an area as a 
county. 

The organization has not been perfected. 
However, the failure to organize is not due 
to indifference on the part of the occupa- 
tional groups, but rather to a belief that 
the guidance program itself must assimi- 
late some of the information which is 
already in hand, and perhaps increase its 
personnel, before assuming the added re- 
sponsibilities of occupational group co- 
operation. Nevertheless, present plans call 
for the type of cooperation explained. 

A more complete description of the pro- 
cedures and techniques employed in these 
surveys has been published elsewhere." 
The purpose of this report is to explain 
*Gooch, Wilbur I., and Miller, Leonard M. “Rock- 
land pos be Self-Survey.” Occupations, the Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine. Vol. XIV, No. 5, Feb- 
ruary, 1936, pp. 394-410. 
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what kinds of information are obtained. 
and how they are being organized and 
utilized. This can be done best by draw- 
ing illustrative materials from the Rock- 
land County manual of occupational 
information, which is being organized as 
a compendium of all occupational data 
secured in the surveys. This manual 
shows, not the unrefined data of the sur- 
vey schedules, but organized data which 
are being made available directly to serve 
the needs of teachers and pupils. The 
manual is being compiled to meet, in 
particular, the following needs: 


1. For the course on occupations. 

2. For courses leading to specialization— 
commercial, homemaking, science, and the 
like. 

3. For the exploratory courses, particularly 
in the junior high school, but also in the senior 
high school. 

4. As a means for introducing occupa- 
tional problems in the social science courses. 

5. For all regular secondary school sub- 
jects. Teachers of regular secondary school 
subjects usually have only limited knowledge 
of occupations, and the occupational implica- 
tions of their subjects will receive but scant 
attention unless they are supplied with rele- 
vant materials. 

6. For occupational forums. 

7. Intelligently to stimulate interest in 
further education. 

8. For placement work. 

9. Guiding the student in planning his edu- 
cational program, and choosing his curriculum 
and elective subjects. 

10. Guiding the student in planning for 
college. 

11. Guiding the student in the choice of a 
vocation. 

12. Guiding the student in obtaining 
employment. 

13. Counseling all students of low-level 
ability and high ambition, particularly those 
who have no realization of the educational 
and training demands for entrance into the 
professions. 

14. Counseling students of high-level abil- 
ity who have no conceptign of the vocational 
opportunities which modern life affords them. 

15. In the upper elementary es, par- 
ticularly the sixth, to acquaint children with 
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the many ways in which people earn a living, 
) with constant emphasis on the workers, the 
* necessity of work, and the dignity of labor. 

16. To plan the whole pattern of voca- 
tional training in terms of need. 

17. Specifically to plan and organize courses 
} in part-time or cooperative curricula or special 
classes such as trade-finding, trade-preparatory, 
and homemaking. This is illustrated by the 
establishment of a special training course in 
homemaking in Rockland County as explained 
in a later section. 

18. For planning and carrying through 
needed occupational research. 

19. To gain the interest, re and 
cooperation of the community, including serv- 
ice clubs, and organized occupational groups. 


Needs such as these are not satisfied by 


















} an array of statistical information alone, 





but require some interpretation and ap- 
plication. Such is the manual’s function. 






An Occupational Manual 

To meet the variety of needs listed 
above, the manual is divided into three 
parts. Part I is designed largely to intro- 
duce the pupil to the study of occupations; 
it deals with the major categories of 
workers, the numbers in each, and calls 
for some field observation of representa- 
tive workers in several categories. More- 
over, it introduces some of the more 
important problems, such as the rise and 
decline of occupations. 

Part II embraces an ambitious program 
of occupational information; it is designed 
to give a fairly complete picture of each 
occupation in the county—what the worker 
does, the education or training necessary 
to enter the occupation, special abilities 
required, earnings of workers, current em- 
ployment opportunities, opportunities for 
advancement, related occupations, types of 
industry or business in which occupation 
occurs, conditions of work, and such other 
essential information as may be needed for 
guidance purposes. While the information 
on this section is extensive, it is assumed 
that a pupil who becomes interested in an 
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manual with information secured by one 
or more field observations. Such visitation 
and observation, when carefully planned 
and executed, become an important source 
of occupational data, which when authenti- 
cated are worthy of inclusion in written 
records of information, to be used by other 
pupils. 

Part III deals almost exclusively with 
the educational implications of occupa- 
tions. It attempts to analyze quite thor- 
oughly each school subject in order to 
determine what, if any, relationship it 
bears to the occupations of the com- 
munity. Experience shows that this pro- 
cedure may have important results for the 
revision of the content material of a va- 
riety of school subjects. 

Illustrations Drawn from Part I of the 
Manual, Charts 1 to 8 and Tables I and II 
suggest the types of materials which are 
being incorporated into Part I of the man- 
ual. While these materials introduce the 
pupil to the major fields of occupations, 
and acquaint him with occupational classi- 
fications and with some of the more com- 
mon occupational terms, they also suggest 
a number of occupational problems. 
Among these problems is that of oppor- 
tunity for employment. Experience shows 
that the majority of pupils think only of 
what they want to do and not of what cir- 
cumstances may force them to do. 

The number of persons currently em- 
ployed in an occupation or occupational 
field is one of the best single indications 
of occupational opportunities in that field. 
Chart 1 suggests by general occupational 
fields the types of occupational opportuni- 
ties which are open to the people of Rock- 
land County. While this chart indicates 
the usual major occupational groups (ex- 
cept forestry and fishing, and extraction of 
minerals which show very limited numbers 
in Rockland County) as classified by the 
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Chart 1 


WHAT THE PEOPLE 
of 
ROCKLAND COUNTY 
DO 


Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey: 1934 


Each complete figure represents | per cent 
(approximately 183 persons) of all gain- 
fully occupied in Rockland County 
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Winited States Census, it also shows an- 
Wther group, state hospital employes. Here 












































s an occupational group of major impor- 
ance in Rockland County—it accounts for 
every tenth gainfully occupied person. Yet 
e three state hospitals have never been 
Jooked upon as sources of occupational 









Jopportunities. Very definitely the occupa- 





‘tional surveys have brought this situation 





‘to the fore and guidance is keeping it there. 





Chart 1 suggests not only general occu- 






} pational opportunities, but also oppor- 


tunities by sex, showing among other 
things that the number of females em- 
ployed in the state hospitals is even 






® greater than that of the males. Further- 
7} more, this chart shows that female em- 





ployment is largely restricted to the 





professions, clerical work, and domestic 





and personal service, and that of these 
three the last has the largest current 
employment. 

A canvass of occupational choices in 
either the junior or senior high school 
usually reveals that in such a county as 
Rockland the majority of pupils, boys and 
girls, are interested largely in professional 
or clerical work. Regardless of the fact 
that secondary school pupils are a selected 
group, it is interesting to contrast Chart 1 
with a chart of their occupational choices. 
To many pupils this is the first realistic 
picture of the world of work. What the 
people do today is somewhat prophetic of 
what people will do tomorrow. And while 
it is important to have boys in the junior 
high school read glowing accounts of the 
lives of great physicians and the romantic 
exploits of technical engineers, it is equally 
important to have them temper their en- 
thusiasm by studying Chart 1 and under- 
standing pretty thoroughly that for every 
man in all the professions in Rockland 
County—and the proportion is much 
higher than for the nation (see Chart 2) 
—there are more than four men in manu- 
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facturing and mechanical industries alone. 

But the boys and girls of Rockland 
County are not limited in fact, and should 
not be limited in vision, to occupational 
Opportunities within the borders of the 
county. While the local situation serves as 
the best laboratory for occupational in- 
formation, yielding first-hand materials 
which are within the experiences of pupils, 
the larger picture should not be neglected. 
Thus Chart 2 contrasts the local situation 
with the national. 

Although the relative proportions indi- 
cated by Chart 2 probably will not directly 
influence any boy or girl in the choice of a 
career, they are provocative. They suggest, 
for example, that opportunities in agricul- 
ture are much greater in the nation as a 
whole, and that the few dairy and fruit 
farms of Rockland County do not repre- 
sent the national agricultural picture. To 
those interested in agriculture—and there 
are some in this county—Chart 2 reveals 
the broader view of agriculture in the 
United States in contrast with the highly 
specialized types of agriculture in the 
county. 

Chart 2 suggests other things, such as 
relatively numerous opportunities in Rock- 
land County to engage in transportation 
and communication, the professions, 
clerical work, and domestic and personal 
service. Why this should be leads to a dis- 
cussion of a variety of factors, such as the 
location of the county, particularly with 
reference to New York City; its general 
industrial and business and trade back- 
ground; the establishment of a number of 
state hospitals in the county (which makes 
an excellent opportunity to introduce 
changing attitudes toward the mentally de- 
ficient, and concerning the responsibility 
of the state for the physical and mental 
health of certain classes, both having im- 
portant implications for present and fu- 
ture occupational opportunities); and the 
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influence of standards of living upon oc- 
cupational opportunities, particularly 
within the personal service groups. 
While Charts 1 and 2 represent only a 
small part of the introduction, they sug- 
gest problems requiring several weeks 
of intensive study in occupations and re- 
lated topics in general social science. More- 
over, these problems are considered against 
a background with which the pupil is 
familiar, his own community, rather than 
some far-off, vague, and unreal world in 
which he has had no first-hand experience. 
But Charts 1 and 2 reveal only static 
situations, whereas in fact the world of 
occupations is one of change. Charts such 
as 3, 4, and 5 are constructed to picture 
this change. Chart 3 shows for the United 
States, by decades from 1900 to 1930, the 
relative numbers in two occupations in 
which boys and two in which girls are 
often interested. Twenty-four trained 
nurses in 1930 for every one in 1900 is an 
impressive picture and one which is signifi- 
cant for secondary girls and boys. And the 
phenomenal increases in the other groups 
pictured in Chart 3 are not unimpressive. 
What has caused these increases? Is dis- 
ease so much more prevalent today than in 
1900 that we need twenty-four nurses for 
every one a quarter of a century ago? Not 
at all. This is, rather, the effect of 
changing human attitudes and demands 
upon occupational opportunities. And the 
reasons for five technical engineers in 1930 
for every one in 1900 are charged with 
plenty of romance for those who would 
teach occupations imaginatively. But there 
is more than romance in the building of 
highways, tall buildings, new-type trains, 
and in the conquest of the air: these pres- 
age much for the future of our occupa- 
tional life. Not only will the same 
circumstances (one of which is the ad- 
vance of technology) that made these ac- 
complishments possible continue to 


influence occupations, and perhaps at an 
increased tempo, but the effects thereof 
(such as more highways to maintain) 
will be most important for employment. 
Chart 3, like Charts 1 and 2, is the basis 
of several weeks’ classroom work. 

Of course Chart 3 must be interpreted 
in view of other changes such as increased 
total population and increased numbers 
in the ranks of the gainfully occupied. 
Moreover, this is the place for caution 
concerning “‘straight-line projection” for 
estimating future numbers in these occu- 
pations. 

Chart 4 takes the situation to Rockland 
County. Nursing shows an even greater in- 
crease in this community than it does in 
the nation. The other two groups in Chart 
4 reveal the rise of new occupations, that 
is, relatively large numbers of persons 
ate employed where none was employed 
before. These two occupational groups 
and their rise to importance, again open 
the way to a consideration of two factors 
of significance occupationally: first, scien- 
tific and technological advancement and 
its effect upon employment as revealed by 
the automotive industry and automotive 
operators, and second, the rise of occupa- 
tions as a result of newer concepts regard- 
ing health, physical and mental, revealed 
by the large number of institutional em- 
ployes in Rockland County. 

The story of occupations, however, is 
not entirely one of increasing numbers, 
and the rise of new occupations. There is 
also much to be told about declining num- 
bers and decaying occupations. Chart 5 is a 
glimpse at some declining occupations in 
Rockland County. There are others in this 
community: shipbuilding was once flour- 
ishing as was the manufacture of shoes, 
but these have declined to the point of ex- 
tinction. 

The decline in stone quarry operatives 
as revealed in Chart 5 is largely a local 
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Chart 3 . 
| HOW EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES HAVE INCREASED | 
| in Some of the Nation’s Occupations, 1900 - 1930 


Source: United States Census 
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matter and probably of little significance, 
but the decline of brick-making, and par- 
ticularly, agriculture, reveals both local and 
national changes with important occupa- 
tional implications. Unfortunately, few 
counselors and fewer teachers have any 
intimate knowledge of the economic and 
occupational implications of such trends. 
Nevertheless, if the statistics of trends 
together with interpretations are made 
available it is likely that such materials will 
find a larger place in the schools, particu- 
larly in the social sciences. One of the 
present objectives of the survey projects in 
Rockland County is to chart all important 
occupational trends and to investigate the 
causes as revealed in the local situation. 

A situation peculiar to many communi- 
ties adjacent to large cities is indicated by 
Chart 6. The residents of Rockland County 
have long speculated on the proportion of 
the people who were employed outside the 
county. The occupational surveys yielded 
the first reliable figures to show this pro- 
portion. While this type of chart and the 
figures from which it is constructed, may 
have little direct effect on choosing a 
career, nevertheless such materials are 
valuable for overview purposes, and in 
particular they have significance for place- 
ment work and for planning vocational 
education. One of the high schools in 
Rockland County (Nyack) offers three 
commercial curricula. The reason for this 
is directly traceable to the situation re- 
vealed by Chart 6. In the clerical occu- 
pations nearly two people are employed 
outside the county for every person em- 
ployed within, indicating comparatively 
numerous opportunities in the clerical 
fields beyond the borders of the county. 

Although Part I of the manual is not 
concerned with detailed information about 
specific occupations, it does present in 
graphic or tabular form the more important 
sub-categories of each major occupational 

















































group. Thus Chart 7 shows the numbers | 
employed in each of the clerical fields, by 
sex, and whether employed within the 
county or without. It appears from this 
chart that there are comparatively large 
opportunities for men as clerks, but that 
they must in some instances leave the 
county for employment. It also indicates 
that there are relatively frequent oppor- 
tunities for women in stenography and 
typing, and that the chances are better 
than even that they will find employment 
outside the county. 
All other important occupational fields 
are sub-classified and charted in similar 
manner. Sometimes the sub-classifications 
follow those of the United States Census, | 
as in the case of the clerical occupations 
(although additional classifications are 
made differentiating between stenogra- 
phers and typists), but often it is desirable 
to list occupations as they are found, with- 
out regard to any census classification. Thus 
Table I lists a few of the occupational 
opportunities in the state hospitals of Rock- 
land County. This table reveals an inter- 
esting local situation. Three of the occu- 
pational groups represented—attendants, 
physiotherapists, and male nurses—are in 
great demand and positions cannot be satis- 
factorily filled. Yet these positions have 
not represented actual occupational oppor- 
tunities to people living in Rockland 
County. In the first place, the occupations 
have been little known; and in the second 
place, it appears that something of a stigma 
has been attached to employment as hos- 
pital attendants or as male nurses. This is 
an opportunity for guidance that is not 
being overlooked. 
Likewise, it has been difficult to secure 
competent physiotherapists because the 
opportunities for employment have not 
been generally known. Although many 
professionally trained physical education 
teachers have had difficulty securing em- 
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Chart 6 
IN - COUNTY 
and 
OUT - COUNTY 
EMPLOYMENT 
of 
Rockland County 
Residents, 
by 
Major Occupational 
Fields 





Source: Rockland County Occupational 
Survey 


Each complete figure represen 
pet cent (approximately 183 persons ) 


of all gainfully occupied in Rockland 
County 
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ployment recently, many of them could 
with little additional training enter physio- 
therapy. In the history of the Rockland 
County schools no pupil has ever indi- 
cated a choice for this profession, although 
many have chosen physical education. It 
is likely that physiotherapy will soon be 
as well known to the pupils of this county 
as physical education. . 

There is another type of material which 
has been found to be of value in intro- 
ducing occupations. This pertains to some 
of the more general factors which affect 
not individual occupations, but the major 
occupational groups. For example, there 
is need to ask and to answer such ques- 
tions as these: What is the present status 
and the general outlook for agriculture, 
industry, trade, and the like, in Rockland 
County and in the nation? Chart 8 and 
Table II are suggestive of the types of 
materials which are made available for the 
general study of agriculture in Rockland 
County. Other charts have been prepared 
showing opportunities and trends in fruit, 
poultry, and dairy farming. The third 
survey is yielding pertinent material for 
manufacturing, mechanical industries, and 
trade. 

The types of materials indicated by the 
charts and tables in the foregoing pages 
are not unique; they are the types often 


TABLE I 


SOME EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THREE STATE HOSPITALS, 
ROCKLAND COUNTY, 1936 


Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 




















found in publications dealing with gu 
dance and occupational research. Hoy: 
ever, there are three factors worthy of not 
in the Rockland County situation. 
First, the materials deal largely wit 
local situations and thus are more realis 
tic to the pupils. Illustrations, interpret:. 
tions, and applications are all a part of ; 
scene which is already somewhat familia — 
to the average boy and girl, although 
often its significance is lacking. 
Second, these materials do not find their 
way into the classrooms by chance. Much 
of this introductory material is deliber- 
ately integrated with a variety of regular 
school subjects and, likewise, is made avail- 
able for individual counseling and other 
forms of guidance such as the group gui- 
dance course. Experience shows that it is 
not enough to collect and organize mate. 
rials; formal provision for their use must 
be made in the regular curriculum. 
Third, Rockland County is probably 
securing a much wider variety of mate- 
rial than is usually available for introduc- 
ing the student to the study of occupations. 
Illustrations Drawn from Part II of the 
Manual. The introductory materials are 
designed primarily to give the pupil some 
insight into the problems of occupations, 
and some facility in speaking the lan- 











Number Employed 








Total Male Female 

EE iss oo + RGAE Se ccccceudetebedacccdebeemesces 722 339 383 
PP Aes iicecddctistan even dkhake eae wxeekeienee ie 172 42 130 
SI CINNODA., du ns sv nccccdeabensenes sdnedanes és 10 6 4 
EE BEE ain hb ob 05-0 ences beeMbihe cdeakscecs 48 0 48 
i . sies ccd cdodebe 66 Or bes ede'hess sds 41 41 0 
Physiotherapists .......0cccscccccccccnccccccscesscevecess 17 1 16 
Tbh tad he ca bdee +s occes dibbenaneees obecdbeoses 64 46 18 
MMU 6 Rha dane cbs thd cht ce ccccccespeyeesedaedecdsinties 56 9 47 


edasper sess 1,130 484 646 
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t of = guage of occupations, including occupa- 
' tional classifications and some of the terms 
il oome used in this field. But more than this, it 
“em is designed to whet the pupil’s appetite 
¢ lan- for a wider and deeper knowiedge. 
Information such as that contained in 
Table I begins to open areas of specific 
occupations; however, in large measure it 
merely provokes questions, leaving them 
unanswered. What is an occupational 
~~ therapist, a physiotherapist, an orthopedic 
oa aid? What do they do? What occupational 
4 levels do they represent—skilled, un- 
4 skilled, professional? What do these fields 
Fs offer in the way of careers? What train- 
6 ing is required? Does anything in the 
- school curriculum bear closely upon these 
occupations? These questions and all of 
6 those others which must be asked to give 

















Chart 8: Trends in Agriculture in Rockland County and New York State, 
As Shown by Number of Farms, 


1935 


Source: United States Census 


a well-rounded picture of an occupation, 
and which might be called the minimum 
essentials of occupational information, are 
left unanswered. The second part of the 
Rockland County occupational manual at- 
tempts to answer these questions for each 
important occupation in the community. 

To show the procedure followed in this 
section of the manual, data are drawn from 
five selected industries and institutions in 
the county. These include a paper mill 
and box factory, a serum manufacturing 
plant, and the three state hospitals which 
have been established in the county. These 
were selected for several reasons. First, 
they are among the largest employers in 
the county; each therefore is large enough 
to show a wide range of occupations. Se-- 
ond, four of them—the serum plant and 
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the three state hospitals—represent types 
of specialized institutions or industries 
which in the aggregate for the whole na- 
tion employ considerable numbers and 
which are without question on the increase. 
Because, however, of their highly special- 
ized nature they are often overlooked in 
vocational education and guidance. Fi- 
nally, these five industries and institutions 
were selected in an attempt to bring into 
sharp relief the problem of occupational 
levels. If brick manufacturing plants, 
stone quarries, or steel plants were selec- 
ted one might expect to find a relatively 
high proportion of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. But there would be no 
such expectation for the types of industry 
and institutions selected. 

Employes by occupational levels are 
shown for the five selected industries and 
institutions in Tables III to VII inclusive. 
Although these tables are abridged con- 
siderably (especially Tables V, VI, and 
VII) they are extensive enough to demon- 
strate how the gainfully occupied in Rock- 
land County are being classified. The basis 
of classification for the unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled is similar to that 
used in the University of Minnesota Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute 


Study, “A Job Analysis of Manufacturing 
Plants in Minnesota,”* except that in 
Rockland County neither the skilled no; 
the semi-skilled is further subdivided 
into “classes” as is done in this study, 

Tables such as III to VII and, mor 
especially, charts constructed therefrom, 
are being put into the hands of seconday 
school pupils for a definite purpose. It js 
believed that it is time that pupils had ; 
glimpse of all occupations on all level;. 
Too long the school pupil has read the 
romance of occupations, the interesting but 
often unreal story of the world’s work. 
Too often he hears only of the physician, 
the lawyer, and the technical engineer, or 
of the nurse, the librarian, and the private 
secretary. It is time to hear of the others 
too, what they do and how they do it. Nor 
should all the emphasis be upon the piti- 
able coal miner, for example, who never 
sees the light of day. It should be upon 
all of the workers. 

Let us consider Table III for a moment. 
This lists the workers (except the execu- 
tives and officials) in the Lederle Labora- 





* Koepke, Charles A. A Job Analysis of Manufac- 
turing Plants in Minnesota. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, June, 1934. University of 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute, Bulletin Series Vol. 11, No. 8, p. 25. 


TABLE II 
FARMS BY TYPES AND PER CENT OF TOTAL—ROCKLAND COUNTY, 1930 
Source: United States Census 
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tories,’ manufacturers of serums, including 
all of the commonly used antitoxins. Here 
is a highly specialized factory-laboratory, 
a good illustration of a creature of tech- 
nology, and one well in the vanguard too, 
producing under the most exacting and 
scientific conditions. Yet when one glances 
down the list of employes one is im- 
ressed by the large number of unskilled 
and semi-skilled. Animals must be cared 
for, laboratories must be cleaned, serums 
must be packed. And we find that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the workers who 
produce this highly specialized product 
are unskilled and semi-skilled. Again it 
may be said that what the people do today 
is some indication of what people will do 
tomorrow. But the skilled jobs, and the 
clerical, the semi-professional, and the 
professional work in this laboratory should 
not be ignored. Here are some of the jobs 
that high school boys and girls believe 
they are destined to fill—technicians, bac- 
teriologists, chemists, physicians. There 
are 67 semi-professional and professional 
workers alone and every job is the result 
of an advancing technology. This is 
equally true of all the 414 people em- 
ployed here; the demand for serums has 
given them employment. 

Table IV reveals the employment situa- 
tion in the Piermont plant of Gair Cartons, 
manufacturers of paper boxes. Beatermen, 
stock handlers, operators, packers, press 
feeders, truckers, and a few others, swell 
the ranks of the unskilled to 328, or more 
than one-third of all the employes. Still 
other press feeders, and packers (but per- 
forming semi-skilled functions) and a 
variety of other semi-skilled workers ac- 
count for another 245 employes. Yet here 
as at the Lederle Laboratories, there are 


some highly skilled employes, such as those _ 


in the electrotyping department. Likewise, 


* Plant located at Pearl River, Rockland County, 





New York. 
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there is a considerable number of clerical 
workers, But the professional and semi- 
professional group is small, dealing only 
with the technical control of the paper 
pulp. 

Tables V, VI, and VII (considerably 
abridged, particularly on the unskilled, 
semi-skilled, and skilled levels) show by 
levels the employes of three state hospitals 
in Rockland County. Again the number 
of unskilled and semi-skilled is impressive. 
It is particularly impressive in view of the 
nature of these institutions. Each repre- 
sents the most highly specialized work of 
its kind. One is attempting through men- 
tal hygiene to bring mental and emotional 
stability to those apparently temporarily 
unbalanced; another is attempting through 
education to reclaim to some degree chil- 
dren who are mentally defective; and the 
third is reclaiming through therapeutics 
and similar methods those who have physi- 
cal defects. Yet a glance through Tables 
V, VI, and VII shows the large number 
of unskilled attendants and aids required 
to conduct the work of these hospitals. In 
some cases, however, it is found that the 
unskilled have excellent opportunities to 
advance to semi-skilled work. 

Table V shows that the Rockland State 
Hospital employs 191 persons in profes- 
sional pursuits. Here are 191 highly spe- 
cialized positions created because modern 
society attempts to reclaim the mentally 
unfortunate rather than imprison them 
in dungeons. Changing attitudes, chang- 
ing demands, and occupations are created 
or destroyed. 

It is much simpler, of course, to present 
the data of Tables III to VII in summary 
form as in Table VIII. However, the vari- 
ous levels have less meaning when they 
are dissociated from the occupations, and 
from the workers in them. Tables such as 
III to VII have in them the elements of 
a liberal education in occupations; while 
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TABLE Ill 


NUMBER EMPLOYED ON VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS*, LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1936 


Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 























: Number 
Gungetien Total Male Female 
Unskilled 
Eo. eects dpthasédasseeensectasdicéee 14 4 10 
en IE ED oi firu KGa cdc abweocntcd vac'sebntoedeuScecs 20 20 _0 
ee. eer ee ee eee eer 34 24 10 
Semi-skilled 
rr i CE... nce aces wkeaesadeesecane 25 5 20 
ee CE oa cc epudveodeerewessccverscbsbdsee 2 2 0 
Sn \tativanh diidhe- chided banned thuivenibenvat se taeee dee ee 3 0 3 
RI ol ata a cts ia ae aie bitte aochaml amin A 4 0 
With ecas od dacs wave ceeded ncdbadhesbeoedsee< 5 4 1 
ss Sth Sites banish ce esin ndin dena’ 6 abetiidsdaamten’ 7 7 0 
DE tkiveceleids dtetabeocnousas avethestdeusbedbsset dn 6 6 0 
Ph hah Adin bee ue eon bake oue eee teed iss obacte ober tebe 10 10 0 
EE ee ee ee ne ee ee 4 4 0 
die 6 lea wy Buk seb heiv eds ehabeateneea te 100 0 100 
nD. cis dab odheeiuiseedbedésvacecbectuet ee 3 3 0 
hi niinin eokeSnadceaeedeesebkUesinsusae 35 35 0 
as 6 oad oie bow 6 seen ae kaon needed’ eid ba 10 10 0 
ET Solas vEWCs cee Chace saa eek erk ae amude Raees cus hated 214 90 124 
Skilled 
I 6 ann dic aee hee edie bee calib dex earns ” 3 15 
5h AEG Ae oa ate ore boy Ge 4 iim koe 4 Wiebe eae iad lai we 0 
PD .ebgi savers baWisditceknetsnetWescecbueders cdbedans 4 4 0 
hia Bhi iat & denned dh Gs © dies Salta wheain-5 ahead akan ates 16 8 8 
DTS. 4540s ceva neck nen sae doh adeeee ead eabiadnad’ eiueae 10 2 8 
EEE GG bahia Cnen tek a Receen de ees cote taba wate rent 3 3 0 
DE ive cieds » shui baneintawinnines adnan ¢etmaiailednsd les 3 3 0 
EN ava o's coal a Ge wan spi RERT Un enks kta Lameavcaene oekaoe 12 6 _ 6 
ES onnbckGn keaaet ob 60 08bs04 ceNe eumaehabsesensseecess 72 35 37 
Clerical 
I is Natick wetiies sacuamibaln bhi coe woee dh Udall ays 3 3 0 
Clerks 
PT eee Tt ete See ore ete eee 1 0 1 
Di MhdrathoeanticdttindeeeMeekesSeaavssseeh ic thers seus 1 1 0 
PE acusdkysdeu cea tevndG bans al beak neebeeesbbeevas 3 1 2 
Cittahesevecudwe pie dkbu bids scadébcusevteal sees 6 4 2 
DD. 21. ti0tehendtesansdacoonesen@itatansadeedascs 8 2 6 
EE 040-58 6000500ckd GS do andes canVonadevaseacecns cans 5 0 ey 
ee PPO PTT EPC TT TEC Ree Teer TTT re Ore 27 11 16 
Semt- professional 
nn |. vo. ches hb ed lilaee AeMa a medaioekied 20 8 12 
ES Seoub Sb ccvtwesbeeutverravecedeeedbéces 20 5 15 
Mat ana os os eeceneedeesce diwdeedteadode au 3 2 1 
i nD -on+6 sas ocnddeesdenkeismens’eteeesercs 8 7 1 
EE Beh S640 bdo 560 +00 eh saath ee bine asawsenscuye 51 22 29 
Professional 
ine te eet the ae Saws th diceatateeratis sakbibaa 3 3 0 
i Miter. Paes a «oon eeekstpetonndetvehasdtashenes tee 3 3 0 
PE ccl0 ele d vous seondd eGibeed bt cevbdee csidkasvedune 2 2 0 
YC ad oveendegensbetehde s+ éiddd ches cobeien 2 2 0 
WET BchaUeduseaceesaewsenhsekaabsetehnks thes ke ¢hanae 6 6 0 
DL hemiddeeminceeneséasbeeasneekevsvnsadthanensandaa 16 16 0 
EE HOE vokcavacsea Rhee shoavibesebedeeassées 414 198 216 














* Except executives. 
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TABLE IV 


DRATORIES NUMBER EMPLOYED ON OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS*, GAIR CARTONS, INCORPORATED. 
; PIERMONT, NEW YORK, 1934 
































“Fe Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
a 
J Female 
ee A . ~ 
t ; Number Employed 
a Occupation ahr = 
10 * Total Male Female 
0 oo _——— 
- aS Unskilled 
10 Ala PEED onc cccscceseccseccscvevescvccceecvess 6 6 0 
DC Ghewhh cewdhiteviieatenvigaeas 1 I 0 
20 PE Ken mee ke nwees Sebatidbesbbedvesens¥es heat 4 4 0 
0 he tns dy annde (Oates anesssensee 25 25 0 
3 ie en ice edna bSaeheeket eCeeee 2 2 0 
0 i PEE Te cdechebnerececdtnsessssoeceseses 9 9 0 
I ME Checkers 20.2. c cece ccec ccc eecescescesesveneees 7 7 0 
0 esc ec dct acbosadescies 6 4 4 0 
0 SD Ne thee lindachahssercenssecevesess 17 17 0 
0 en ek atiduweeneee be aebevi 53 53 0 
0 | Laborers, yard Re a : ‘< 22 22 0 
100 De EE BES e ii akes She 806s bees evecesseess cence 103 24 79 
0 Oe Ne Se dws ca uk oe widen d 18 3 15 
0 ‘ SSE OC, Se a aunt 3 3 0 
0 OR ce whdetaebeeveeked sae 13 6 7 
124 RE eenas 3 3 0 
. eRe adeeb adandskeese danke 6 6 0 
as Sew cba ee bee anes Medea e 0a 0 Ca eer 1 1 0 
15 er ce halea ke . 26 26 0 
; Waste pushers .........-cceceees Wins isa 5 5 0 
; é eee Cees ceknew cca O babs ecedibb buen 328 227 101 
0 Semi-skilled 
0 Adjusters, automatic glue machine ................... 3 3 0 
__ 6 © Assistants, electrotyping .................. ea 4 4 0 
37 ee Loc. ieee eveokichessvceas 1 1 0 
: cine pac kkewnbeeali-nns - 1 1 0 
0 eet s av ereneedeeadsusuerses 6 6 0 
Ne ve vcieeeucune deecune 4 4 0 
1 Foreman, assistant receiving .................. 1 1 0 
0 ccc ccsesensacensscens 7 7 0 
7 a i ee ne 1 0 1 
3 Se De GRhawned6hebsevetesessereneves 6 6 0 
6 EE ee 4 4 0 
5 ras ik wie a5 Wn adie wich ie dine - 2 2 0 
— SD ECR Gt bdwacshecdenccccesecesscesses 24 24 0 
16 as site Mlb n ee pos de 99 99 0 
i ene ené cnt adekwhennee os 1 I 0 
12 : a a a 3 3 0 
15 RS SE eee ™ 3 3 0 
1 ae ie os iad wake ones es vavdenne's i 57 57 0 
1 IU eGo cn cc cp uudbcccvesscseces 1 1 0 
— INE, J L, cinic ca bGe's ale os'el¥dwnees , 6 6 0 
29 5 EG Se a ener RP. 1 1 0 
I cs tb Scubeccesoksceccecces 6 6 0 
: ET Se EM icd aie o WkEH kad cee de acces Set ee eee 4 4 0 
; Ee 245 244 1 
0 Skilled 
0 Adjusters, automatic glue machine .................... 6 6 0 
16 Gh whine Cine thdne¥esse+seresensseenses 6 6 0 
Nene en cccenbnocceeseceeoeces 1 i 0 
— REE GE LCS USE ceNewecceccccctovccecctscoees 1 1 0 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 








Number Employed 

















Occupation — 
Total Male Fen 
Skilled Le 
CY ch osc Gseckasces recsbiaeecavaeke knoe) 4 4 
Cone co. os ee es 1 1 
Electricians 4 4 4 
Electrotypers ........ eli arank nk alle a ne We tne Suan 18 18 
Engineers .. ns kobe ene ke cae 5 5 
a ori che le bra ola a ek oA bie KIL RA ee a a oe eS 17 14 
I ice aes ote uty aad i bic Bb eee HG ew es Ee 2 2 0 d 
Sekt, duit «ue tncnd edatecanh ein oeaueeeninewaede areas 1 1 y/ 
Ne a ee ee a ha a is mate Kaieeaee 2 2 /! 
IES Sr. i SE a pe ee ae PARE are ae bora 1 1 5 
CE corte sien ekwd ae adgnenevadavesbedenakaban bawnenss 3 3 
EE, Sie 66h etn Ulbd tudes os dn bene leouvediase tabeebscetat 84 84 
ES Pa ae ale ae ton cada walked Moma kodbadalns aeles waa és 12 12 
EE Sia wierinelh nc ates oak vex’ ake wee Cee SO eed pene 168 165 
Clerical 
Sih einai 6 faa neue PA eae eee a eae eaten ke Kee 1 1 0 
a oa oso wkW os dee aces one weed eae a 1 1 0 
seer aid ide heabta sr ikeneed dak ehaCavaekwss ane 2 2 0 
i re nals oa vale We eET wee REN Gee Reese weeeke 34 ~ 26 
ES Colts. oh cous ernie cmNaemtaamdn kawie endear kad 5 5 0 
esc visio a oid die oad oe wen a TE ak mand 1 1 0 
SE PO TP Tee er Oe ee er eT er ere 1 1 0 
es oa ik ow tas ened dae SSeaa Ne eaaaed eh he e%.s 3 3 0 
i tint ote hin wa aa nin d GHG ME PAA RN a eW Skee dé a8 7 0 7 
i in es cnet es need Ghetes berewee dhaneensdes 1 1 0 
Totals CHESS KE SHS SOSH SHEHOESEHDOS EROS H SSO HOH OSS OESESEOOS 56 23 33 
Semi-professional 
ST ERS rs. 2s wicialidip al MWe RAGE Dee's Gad coe awk 9 9 ( 
Professional 
I tie Ris ena on ee oe ao ee aaa ae ka cane A ae 3 2 1 . 
a a ee ae ee 809 670 “139 
* Except employes in mill maintenance department, and executives and officials of the company. 
Table VIII is less real to boys and girls. tort the total situation in Rockland Count; . 
Table VIII indicates that of 2,991 em- and in the nation to some extent: in par- 
ployes in the five selected industries and ticular, occupational opportunities in the 
institutions, 1,338 or approximately 45 per clerical field are relatively greater than 
cent are unskilled, and 2,059 or approxi- shown. On the other hand, the relative 
mately 70 per cent are unskilled and semi- numbers shown in the unskilled, semi- 


skilled. Until boys and girls have first- 
hand acquaintance with data such as those 
in Tables III to VIII they have little con- 
ception of the work and the workers of 
the world. 

The relative proportions on the various 
levels, and by sex, are more easily seen 
in Chart 9. Table VIII and Chart 9 dis- 


skilled, and skilled groups do not distort 
the true picture greatly. 

If the occupational interests and choices 
of high school pupils, centering as the; 
do in the professions, trade, and clerical 
occupations, are contrasted with Chart 9, 
the variations are startling. It is true, of 


course, that secondary school boys and 
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. TABLE V 
=| 9) NUMBER EMPLOYED ON VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS*, ROCKLAND STATE 
—_ HOSPITAL, ORANGEBURG, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1936 
ale ~ EY 
Seen Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
‘ , Number 
l Occupation 
f Total Male Female 
= 
| ; Unskilled 
0 Attendants, day female ..................... 5 eee 123 0 123 
I CE sis bebeseccvcesseocvsves 143 143 0 
® Attendants, might female .................... pega barteeewe 51 0 $1 
0 B Attendants, might male ............2.......005. 53 53 0 
EE v¥han'es 178 62 116 
4 a. sid cain W wee dad whew ebadsececed cece 548 258 290 
Semi-skilled 
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~ Charge attendants, night male ................. sack bre i 6 6 0 
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ame S All other semi-skilled .............-.2000005. uit eakien 54 51 3 
0 8 OS a oe — ; 110 84 26 
: Skilled 
a oe een ead biases oensneene 47 47 0 
” ' i nc cauennecowsesesenae on 47 47 0 
Clerical 
0 PE Aine eeeheee Wee seseeeesiccececesve verre etre 1 1 0 
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® Attendant, social service ..........2+-eeceeeeerees ae 1 0 1 
1 ES 3 1 2 
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139 ES Ain ce dak oss dubneleds 0406eeeecvenssbcese 1 1 0 
— Nee ee ee eo a oc wiekveseeceneesseent’ 1 0 1 
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EEE 5 5 0 
Special attendant stemographers ................sccccecsceees sith 7 0 7 
Count; ee Siccdacsthdeceseescsvesctersesséesoce 4 0 4 
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iN par- ed ccc cad retneedekcasdens vee . 0 ~ 
‘ ee ane nc cbicrbecnséetervececeseceseoece 1 1 0 
in the 
I noo cnc ksciscdcecceccséeeses 2 2 0 
f than . a ne 
elative I Wale Grd dgaceduevs ceubessadtba¥e<dievesdess 41 13 28 
sem I- : Semi-professional 
distort ID sic accncccccesccccncsscsecs Fy ere 2 I 1 
Nee cles < cccacscceccceesaseeccedence 2 1 1 
has eke scan erensscccacedeteegeaste 1 0 1 
OICES Fb © cess Sia a Saas a tee 2 1 1 
her nek 8S da caccccccrscccccccectecesivese 1 1 0 
they - : he 
“Nii Special attendants, physical training ..................0.-ee00005 4 2 2 
erical Ne cece co cccadececccnccccsscesaccese 30 0 30 
ut 9. eee vac eb dveestaccovcotscecesécwes 1 1 0 
e, of } SP ULEEGidhGeGbevadesiceeccccseccsstoosceséoes 43 7 36 


and 
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TABLE V (Continued) 








Professional 


Assistant social workers . 
Assistant physicians 
Assistant principal of training school 
Charge nurses, day 

Charge nurses, night ... 

Chief occupational therapist 

Chief supervisors (nurses) 

Dental interne _ 
Director of clinical psychiatry 
Electrical engineer 

First assistant physicians . 
Medical internes 
Nurses, day .... 
Nurses, night ; 
Occupational therapists .. 
Pathologist 


Photographer ......... eck allt 


Physical director ............ oh eee wie erated 
Principal of training school 
Senior assistant physicians 
Senior dentist 
Social worker 
Supervisors, day (nurses) 

Supervisors, night (nurses) 


Teachers 


Total Male Fer 
4 0 
adie den od as ok 7 7 
saa aed ae 1 0 
43 17 
newes 15 6 
bat ear oes aw oe & l l 
pads 2 1 
seis acetate 1 1 
ee eee 1 1 
l 1 
wed ah bom 2 2 
cibh kwh ne eae 7 7 
Fras ree 36 14 2 
aarti aiid Ge atin Sabana 16 5 l 
mid 6 3 
ek el aes aes woe al 1 1 
Fees 1 1 
slat ip 1 1 
paieiect 1 0 
tet 11 11 
SE ee 1 1 
TTT Te ee 1 0 
cr habe sled a Seve as te "e. ts 14 6 
5 ciate e ak 13 7 
ibecuSeerteeneen os 4 0 
ee Te ee eee 191 94 7 
eT rTre TTT ee 980 503 47 








* Except executives. 


girls continue to be a selected group, and 
large proportions of them will not enter 
unskilled occupations. Nevertheless, inso- 
far as Chart 9 indicates present occupa- 
tional opportunities for people living in 
Rockland County, it strongly suggests that 
all of those boys and girls who expect to 
enter the professions and the clerical occu- 
pations probably will not be able to do so. 

But Table VIII and Chart 9 are not be- 
ing used as instruments of discouragement. 
All the evidence is not in one direction; 
there are ample data to indicate that often 
the salaries and sometimes the conditions 
of work of those engaged in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations are more attrac- 
tive than of those engaged in clerical, semi- 


professional, and even professional occu 
pations. And of course there are t 
questions of abilities, aptitudes, and inte: 
ests of pupils which too long have bee: 
explored only in the light of a few « 
lected occupations which appear to be s 
cially desirable to secondary pupils. 
Tables III to VIII and Chart 9 are on) 
preliminary to the detailed study of occ 
pations. The major task is to gather, organ 


ize, and present data for each occup: 


tion. Already the less known occupations 
groups—technicians, laboratory assistants 


kennelmen, beatermen, electrotypers, cor 


respondents, statistical clerks, hospital at 


tendants, occupational therapists, physio 
therapists, orthopedic aids, psychiatrists 


5 le i 
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—— TABLE VI 
NUMBER EMPLOYED ON OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS,* NEW YORK STATE RECON 
STRUCTION HOME, WEST HAVERSTRAW, NEW YORK. 1934 














Male Fer 
: { Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
0 — EE 
17 os O 2 Nu ¢ 
é oc tion 
6 ccupati = 
; ssiaiesaadiens 
i Unskilled 
l Orthopedic are eT ceesae ee y 
: Ward attendants ....cccccsccccsess é 
. All other unskilled ... eager shinies <Q 
7 ee (5 o6 as saédedoeonnce 14 
4 22 iis 
5 l] Semi-skilled 
3 Attendants and aids ) . 
1 Orthopedic aids ; eevee ° 1? 
1 All other semi-skilled ........ 3 
1 
0 | sauvevenese vedwe en soenes 54 Q 
: Skilled 
0 Cothemelie GHB on. ccc cccccccccvces ; , 16 
6 All other be ee a oe . ese , 20 1 | 
: Gb tt ceeges eekh een a sees on 46 19 7 
= ‘ Clerical 
‘ 4 EE ciwcnvsnenences 1 
BG GHEE cx ccccsenscccccce ’ , 
4 477 PT CEE cub sesh cbusaewsccersteces 1 
ee PE Sintsacakheieesciesses a 1 1 0 
Stenographer and bookkeeper .......... 1 0 1 
DRED cp ewecenceccessccosss 2 0 
MS ee eer - S eaee ted 7 1 
: Semi-professional 
ional occy Dental technician .........-.--eeeeeeeeeee * l 
© Laboratory technician .................. 1 l 
fe are t { _ 
and inter WEED Sascewessepcccedccccccccccscecs sestccenveva 2 I 
have bee: { Professional 
™ Assistant directors of physiotherapy . =~ 2 0 2 
a few Se Asai - 
ssistant supervisor of nurses l 0 I 
r to be s Attendant directors .............. aE FEE 2 ! 
upils ; Director of children’s activities ...... i piaceen 1 I 
pus. H Director of physiotherapy ............ catanarba dadidntted 1 0 I 
9 are onl 4 | a Tbe ee Pe ee 24 24 
f Ne ns cease eesces 17 1 16 
y OF occu j Playground instructor ...... bed erty 1 , 1 
er, organ | Principal of school ............. fee 1 I 
h ot : Resident physiciams ................0:. 3 3 0 
mi occupa CE EEE ep ccvccccsccedecces: 1 I 
cupationa m Supervisor of nurses .................0-. pancks a ’ , 
a RR dines de o6cccésavee'o cece se ebeeceeupanesaneses 17 15 
assistants ; EE Re da ; ; 3 , 
pers, cor ee iwc cebsnessececess 0 
Ispital at Se te “ eee 76 12 64 
$, physio me 
P A i a. tow a aieeiee 315 82 233 
chiatrists a 2 








* Except executives. 
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and the like—which appear in Tables III 
to VIII and on similar data sheets for 
other industrial, commercial, and trade 
organizations, are being studied as they 
exist in Rockland County. 

The first step is to isolate the statistics 
of each occupation as indicated for techni- 
cians by Table IX. ‘Yhose occupations 
showing the same functions, even though 


NUMBER EMPLOYED ON OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS*, 
THIELLS, N. Y., 





OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE VII 


are so treated. 
The procedure in Rockland Count, 


1934 


Rockland County Occupational Survey 


on different levels, are classified together 
and treated as a single occupation. Fo, 
example, in Table IV pressmen and pre 
feeders are found on the unskilled, sep 
skilled, and skilled levels. These are |) 


considered functionally as one group ar 


to isolate all occupations (as is done for 


LETCHWORTH VILLAGE, 














Number 
Occupation —__—_____ — 
Total Male 
Unskilled 
Attendants : Pr 203 80 12 
All other unskilled 85 23 ( 
Totals . cs 288 103 18‘ 
Semi-skilled 
All semi-skilled 98 44 54 
Skilled 
All skilled 18 18 
Clerical 
Be okkeeper sheave 1 0 
Clerks 2 0 2 
Stenographers 11 0 1] 
ia tate nd alah d @ weet aad ee 14 0 14 
Semi-professional 
Laboratory technicians 2 1 l 
Professional 
PY nahe as tbe aCe ede seh Osi Geueenae tadseeeeeewh bes 2 2 
EE ee ee ere Ter ee ere rere 8 0 8 
anc ce abhe 660k 6000s C45 he ees eee re ee weeks se eaee l 1 0 
OEE ens Secassctevedonseensees (ean 2 0 2 
Psychiatric social worker 1 0 l 
EM a cic the es dap eda sans eee wh and 2 0 2 
ON i260 Lab oh on6h4se ek en eee se cases 7 7 0 
nD. Oe A GONE noc cvcaues ven ueeesteers ends 16 0 16 
Teachers of special subjects ..................- 14 6 8 
Ae alte adie ine aus tains ee een we bs ab ORE as 53 16 37 
473 182 290 


Grand Totals 








* Except executives. 
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TABLE VIII 




















FMPLOYES, ON OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS, IN FIVE SELECTED ROCKLAND COUNTY 
INDUSTRIES AND INSTITUTIONS, 1934 
Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
T =Total M = Male F = Fema; 
Gair Rockland Lederle N. Y. State I w I 
Occupational Cartons! State Laboratories Reconstruction Village Industries and 
Level N Hospital Home I t 
T M T M 7 M T M I M I M 
F F F F i I 
Unskilled 328 227 548 258 34 24 140 33 288 103 1338 645 
101 290 10 107 185 693 
Semi-skilled 245 244 110 84 214 90 54 16 98 44 721 478 
1 26 124 38 54 243 
Skilled 168 165 47 47 72 35 36«— «19 18 18 341 284 
3 0 37 17 0 $7 
Clerical 56 23 41 13 27 ll 7 l 14 0 145 49 
33 28 16 6 1 ? 
Semi-professional 9 9 43 7 51 22 2 l 2 107 4 
0 36 29 1 67 
Professional .... 3 2 191 94 16 16 76 12 53° 16 339 14 
1 97 0 6 37 
Totals . 809 670 980 503 414 198 315 82 473 182 2991 636 
139 477 216 233 291 5 








technicians in Table IX, except, of course, 
that each table is for the whole county and 
not restricted to selected industries or in- 
stitutions) and then to investigate first 
those occupations less well known and 
those which appear to hold the greatest 
opportunities for employment. 

The types of information secured for 
each occupation are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing pages by reproducing in abridged 
form the data which have been secured 
for technicians. Technicians have been 
selected for illustrative purposes in this 
report for two reasons. 

First, they represent an occupational 
gtoup which is little known, and about 


which little has been published. And 
while the illustrative data which follow 
are abridged and not intended as an ex- 
haustive study of technicians, they reveal 
the types of information which may be 
made available with comparative ease in 
any community. 

Second, while the total number of tech- 
nicians is still relatively small, they show 
a rapid upward trend. The great increase 
in technology has apparently created a de- 
mand for workers who understand and 
can apply a variety of techniques, but who 
need not have the highly specialized 
knowledges and skills of those in the pro- 
fessions. This occupation has been studied 
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Es 
Chart 9 


EMPLOYMENT: by OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 
in 
Five Industries and Institutions 


Rockland County, 1934 


Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
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TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF TECHNICIANS, BY SEX, IN FIVE SELECTED INDUSTRIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS, ROCKLAND COUNTY, 1936 

















Source: Rockland County Occupational Survey 
Type Gair Rockland Lederle N. Y. State Letchwortl Five 
of Cartons State Laboratories Reconstructics \ 
Technician Inc. Hospital H I . 
T M F T M F T M Ff IM Ff rTM I r M I 

Bacteriological 0 0 0 00 0 40 13 27 0 
Chantel ..cixsces 0 0 0 0 0 O 3 2 l 0 0 
eee 6 céawe oe 00 0  @¢ a 0 0 0 101 > 
General Laboratory 0 0 O a a 0 oO O 1 1 0 1 1 
* Paper Control. ae 00 0 0 0 0 0 O » oO ) ) 
Pharmaceutical 00 0 00 0 8 7 l 00 0 ) 
X-Ray Faak 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 00 0 

Totals. 9 9 0 41 3 51 22 29 Ss 3 3 >» 1 «1 68 34 34 








*A type of chemical technician. 


in Rockland County because it is believed 
that it is rapidly becoming an important 
source of opportunities for employment. 

Reference to Tables III to VII will indi- 
cate that technicians are employed by each 
of the selected industries and institutions. 
Table IX shows them in summary form. 
This summary table is placed at the begin- 
ning of the section in the manual dealing 
with technicians. Immediately thereunder 
is given in summary form information 
about technicians that is pertinent to 
guidance and placement work. This in- 
formation, which varies somewhat from 
occupation to occupation, consists of the 
following (in abridged form): 

1. What is a technician? The explana- 
tion of the work is general, but it al- 





ways emphasizes the worker as he exists 
in Rockland County, making him as real 
istic as possible. It classifies the worker as 


a. Falling between that of the wholly rou 
tine worker on the one hand, and the highly 
trained specialist who acts as an analyst or 
diagnostician on the other. 

b. Consisting, in general, of the application 
of a technique, often in one of the biological 
sciences, or chemistry. 

c. Sometimes applying to anyone who has 
mastered a technique for the performance of 
analytical and experimental work in a wide 
variety of fields—biology, chemistry, pathol- 
ogy, medicine, dentistry, engineering, and even 
law. Dental hygienists are often classed as 
technicians. And it has been suggested that 
the law clerk who has mastered the technique 
of briefing is a technician 

d. Variable. Thus, technicians range from 
those who perform routine, mechanical duties 
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to those who must exercise considerable judg- 
ment and must have a wide background not 
only in applying a technique under varying 
conditions, but also in checking results. 


2. What does a technician do? Here 
the information is drawn almost entirely 
from Rockland County. 


a. Summary of some of the common duties 
of bacteriological technicians in the Lederle 
Laboratories— 

1. Inject serums into small animals. 

2. Prepare, carry (maintain), plant, har- 
vest, concentrate, dilute, and classify 
cultures. 

3. Prepare media for cultures. 

4. Immunize, or aid in the immunization 
of horses, dogs, and other animals. 

5. Develop toxins. 

6. Detoxify toxins. 

7. Make agglutination and flocculation 
tests of cultures and serums. 

8. Make potency tests of serums in animals. 

b. Summary of some common duties of 
bacteriological technicians (including medical 
technicians) in the state hospitals of Rock- 
land County— 

. Make stains and cultures. 

. Make blood counts. 

. Identify ordinary micro-organisms. 

. Make examinations and analysis of 
water, milk, urine. 

5. Make sections of pathologic tissues. 


The same type of summary is given for 
other technicians in the county such as 
those engaged in technical control in the 
Gair plant, and for dental hygienists. 
When it is feasible, photographs are made 
of important phases of the work. 

3. Where can students go in Rockland 
County for more information about the 
work of technicians and for observation 
of technicians at work? 

Probably one of the most successful 
phases of the surveys has been the discov- 
ery that although it often causes incon- 
venience and loss of time, industry, trade, 
the professions, and institutions and organ- 
izations are willing to arrange for obser- 
vation of all types of occupations under 
regular working conditions. This is well 
illustrated by the arrangements suggested 


~ 


ww N 
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by W. T. Sturges, general plant superin. 
tendent of Lederle Laboratories. Under 
this plan groups of pupils numbering from 
15 to 20 are conducted through the plant 
for a general observation of the work of 
technicians (on other occasions pupils will, 
of course, observe other occupations in this 
plant). For those who show a genuine 
interest in the work of the technician and 
become prepared through the regular 
school curriculum, or otherwise, for intel- 
ligent observation of detailed work, a 
second observation is limited to a few 
only—three to five—who spend several 
hours or perhaps longer, studying some 
complete phase of the work under the 
supervision of a specialist in that field. 

Somewhat similar arrangements have 
been made with Arthur Bush, personne! 
director of Gair Cartons, and with the 
superintendents of the state hospigals. 
Occupational visitation and observation 
are further amplified in the section deal- 
ing with the course on occupations. 

4. What education is required of tech- 
nicians? 

Here again the local situation is the 
basis for information, although some refer- 
ence may be made to more general con- 
ditions. Thus, Lederle Laboratories and 
Gair Cartons require high school gradua- 
tion. Likewise, the New York State Civil 
Service requires high school graduation of 
technicians for the state hospitals. Copies 
of both New York State and the United 
States Civil Service examinations are ex- 
hibited, showing the unqualified require- 
ment for high school graduation. No more 
powerful educational motive can be sup- 
plied than genuine interest in an occupa- 
tion or career. 


5. What courses commonly offered in 
high school are related to this work? 

The direct relationship of such subjects 
as biology, chemistry, physics, and health 
education is indicated. However, this rela- 
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tionship is only summarized at this point, 
since the third part of the manual is de- 
voted to the educational implications of 
occupations. 

6. What training is required of tech- 
nicians? 

Emphasis again is on the local situation. 
Lederle Laboratories and Gair Cartons 
require no previous training or experience; 
they provide their own training courses. 
This is pointed out to pupils as an excep- 
tional opportunity to gain experience while 
employed. The New York Civil Service 
Commission requires on an average two 
years of training or experience for state 
hospital technicians. The experience is 
usually specified as that gained in a clini- 
cal laboratory. However, additional edu- 
cation with a major in biology or chemistry 
is usually accepted in lieu of part of the 
training required. Considerable emphasis 
is placed upon this in the manual so that 
students will have a clear understanding 
of the value of further training and 
so that they will have some conception of 
planning education in terms of a career. 

7. Where can this training be secured? 

Several suggestions are made so that the 
pupil will have some choice. Thus the 
training opportunities of the Division of 
Laboratories and Research of the New 
York State Department of Health are 
listed. To these opportunities are added 
those in various hospitals near at hand 
such as St. John’s in Brooklyn, New York, 
and Beth Israel in Newark, New Jersey. 
Likewise, the special training courses for 
technicians in various colleges are indi- 
cated, as are the regular laboratory courses 
offered in still other colleges which meet 
the requirements for training. 

8. What personal qualifications or spe- 
cial abilities are necessary or desirable for 
this work? 

Thus far no attempt has been made in 
Rockland County to provide a compre- 
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hensive program of aptitude testing. How- 
ever, there are many reputable institutions 
or agencies in the metropolitan area which 
provide highly specialized services in apti- 
tude testing and Rockland County utilizes 
these services to a considerable extent. 
Moreover, a thorough canvass of industrial 
personnel officers and others in charge of 
employment is being made to determine 
general personal qualifications for fields 
of work. Those employing technicians in 
Rockland County believe that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to predict success in 
this field. 
the prospective candidate for this work 
should have these qualifications 


However, they suggested that 


a. A high degree of intellectual integrity 

b. The scientific and experimental attitud: 

c. Considerable patience and perseverance 

d. Average intelligence 

e. Ability to follow orders, yet some initia 
tive. 


f. In some cases, considerable dexterity 

9. What are the earnings of techni 
cians? 

Discussion of earnings often requires 
a somewhat different treatment for differ- 
ent occupations. In the case of techni- 
cians these points are stressed: 

a. Beginning salaries are often 
smaller than beginning salaries in unskilled 
or semi-skilled work. 

b. Average salaries and maximum salaries 
are somewhat higher than in semi-skilled 
work. 

c. The yearly income is sometimes higher 
than in skilled trades, if the latter are much 
affected by seasonal unemployment 

d. The earnings average considerably lower 
than those in the professions 

e. Many technicians are given maintenance 
in institutions, and while this is deducted from 
their salaries, it appears in many cases to be to 
their advantage financially to have this ar- 
rangement. 

f. There is, in this case, 
ship between education and training, and sal- 
ary received. 

Minimum, average, and maximum sala- 
ries for the county are quoted. Likewise, 


small, 


a direct relation- 
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other evidence, such as salaries quoted by 
New York State and United States Civil 
Service examination announcements, is 
made available. Thus a recent examination 
schedule announces a salary of $2,000 per 
year for senior medical technicians. This is 
also found to be about the average salary 
in large private hospitals for senior medi- 
cal technicians. 

10. What are the indications for pres- 
ent and future op portunities? 

This is usually divided into two sections, 
the specific, local situation, and general 
considerations bearing upon the future of 
the work. 

a. Current local opportunities. This is based 
upon the number at present employed, and 
upon information concerning the number of 
people who enter this work each year. Both of 
these figures are available from a record of 
employment opportunities for each business, 
industry, and institution in the county. Thus 
there is a record of the number of technicians 
(or attendants for training) employed by 
Lederle Laboratories since January 1, 1936. 
Such records are revised periodically. 

b. The current statistical record of employ- 
ment opportunities in the county is supple- 
mented by general considerations which seem 
to bear upon the future of each occupation. 
Such considerations—some suggesting the rise 
and others the decline of oceupations—in the 
aggregate constitute important illustrative ma- 
terials for the study of occupations and occu- 
pational problems. For example, in the case 
of technicians, the Rockland County manual 
draws from two local situations to suggest 
future growth and opportunities. 

The first of these is a consideration of 
the growth of the Lederle Laboratories; 
how the organization was established 
approximately thirty years ago when the 
use of serums was uncertain and rare; how 
the growth of the plant has kept pace with 
the advance of the biological sciences and 
chemistry. This is a local, concrete exam- 
ple of the creation of occupational oppor- 
tunities due to the advance of science 
Moreover, it is pointed out in this instance 
that present indications are for continued 


experimentation and discovery in the use. 
fulness of serums, therefore probably in- 
creasing occupational opportunities. This 
is supported by employment records from 
Lederle Laboratories. 

The second local situation drawn upon 
is that of the establishment in the county 
of state hospitals for the mentally and 
physically ill. This illustration is used 
again to show how change in human atti- 
tudes as well as increase in human know!- 
edge affects occupational opportunities. 
When the mentally unwell were simply 
incarcerated and no attempt made to treat 
and reclaim them, no hospitals were neces- 
sary. A different attitude and plan of 
action prevails today; hospitals are replac- 
ing asylums; and nurses, technicians, and 
other semi-professional and professional 
people are replacing guards. 

In another hospital—where an attempt 
is made to reclaim bodies deformed by 
infantile paralysis and certain types of con- 
genital defects—progress in medicine and 
physical therapy is creating demands for 
technicians, nurses, physiotherapists, occu- 
pational therapists, orthopedic aids, and 
the like. So rapid are the strides in physical 
therapy that the demand for physiothera- 
pists far exceeds the supply. On two occa- 
sions recently the superintendent of the 
New York State Reconstruction Home has 
pointed out opportunities in this field, 
urging those with interests and aptitudes 
in the field of physical education on the 
professional level to investigate oppor- 
tunities in physical therapy. 

The advance of science and technology, 
new attitudes, new needs created as civili- 
zation moves on, all of these create new 
occupational opportunities, and it is the 
unusual community that cannot furnish a 
wide variety of examples which are realis- 
tic to boys and girls, broadening their 
occupational horizon. 

In the Rockland County manual three 
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gore items—related occupations; oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the field, par- 
ficularly from technician to professional 
work in biology, pathology, and chemis- 
Gry. and working conditions, including 
yme aspects of the daily routine in the 
boratory—are considered as minimum 
ssentials to an understanding of the tech- 
iician's work for guidance purposes. 
AWhile these are not elaborated here, they 
Ihave, nevertheless, important places in the 






manual. 
Illustrations Drawn from Part III of 
he Manual. The third part of the manual 
uggests to teachers and pupils the place 
of education in general, and of certain 
Wsubjects in particular, in the preparation 
for satisfactory occupational life. Experi- 
Hence indicates that there probably is no 
more powerful motive for purposeful ed- 
Hucation than genuine interest in some 
occupational field. 
The usual approach is from school sub- 
Hjects to occupations. This is the logical 
Bapproach. As a matter of routine, if not 
of guidance, boys and girls find them- 
Sselves in a certain curriculum, taking cer- 
tain subjects. Interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities tend to appear as these subjects 
are pursued. A boy likes mathematics; 
phe is told that he is probably engineer- 
ing material. Another boy shows ability 
in chemistry, and he becomes interested in 
possible careers in the field of chemistry. 
| Some of the finest opportunities for teach- 
I ing occupations arise in the regular class- 
} room, and whether or not these oppor- 
} tunities are seized depends largely upon 
the classroom teacher. In no inconsider- 
able number of guidance programs 
throughout the country an effort is being 
made to insure that some attention shall 
be given to occupations in every sec- 
ondary school subject, general or special. 
This is being done in Rockland County, 
although in fact there is still much to 
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accomplish. The director of guidance finds 
of particular value the vocational pamph- 
let of the Cincinnati Public Schools! which 
devotes considerable space to listing and 
briefly explaining the occupations related 
to the various secondary school subjects 
The purpose of this section of the Cincin- 
nati pamphlet is to answer these questions: 
1. In what occupations may a student who 
is especially interested, let us Say, in math- 
ematics, find a use for his special ability 


2. In what ways and by whom are school 


subjects used in the occupational world ? 
There is another approach which begins 
with the occupation and then considers its 
educational significance. This is the ap- 
proach with which the manual is primarily 
concerned; it is not meant to displace the 
other, it merely supplements it. Since the 
manual deals with occupations, it starts 
with them and considers education and 
school subjects in terms of occupations. 
To indicate the types of materials in the 
manual, we turn again to technicians. Let 
us assume that a boy or girl becomes inter- 
ested in the work of per- 
haps through a school subject; perhaps 
through an interview 
ment or a career; perhaps through the 
course in occupations, or by chance. If his 
interest holds to the point where he makes 
a special observation of the work, he has 
learned something of the fundamental 
processes, skills, and knowledges required. 
He finds that certain skills such as those 
required in dissection and in mounting 
slides are highly valued assets; he finds 
that enough knowledge of chemistry to 
make certain elementary analyses is essen- 
tial; he finds further that any school sub- 
ability to 


a technician 


concerning place- 


jects which contribute to his 


*“An Introduction to the Study of Occupations.” 
Vocational Pamphlet of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, No. 1, Second Revised Edition. Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1934, pp. 38-66. 
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identify ordinary micro-organisms, to make 
blood counts, and to make and maintain 
cultures, are of great practical value. In 
short, he finds that much of the work 
which is done in biology and chemistry, 
and some phases of botany and health 
education are directly applicable to the 
work of the technician. 

Usually the relationship which exists 
between an occupation and a school sub- 
ject is primary or secondary, that is, direct 
or indirect. For example, in the case of 
technicians the following relationships 
have been outlined in the manual: 


Primary Relationships 
1. Biology—(Abridged list) To make 


stains and cultures; identify ordinary micro- 
organisms; make blood counts; dissect small 
animals, and the like. More than a hundred 
definite relationships may be listed here. Some 
of them suggest new content materials for 
the course. 

2. Chemistry—(Abridged list) To make 
examinations and analyses of water, milk, 
urine, and body fluids. 

3. Botany—(Abridged list) To dissect 
plant tissues; mount slides; use microscope ; 
identify plant tissue. 

4. Physical education and health educa- 
tion—Those phases dealing -with anatomy 
and physiology. Knowledge of anatomy is 
of particular importance in some phases of 
the work in the Lederle Laboratories. 


Secondary Relationships 


1. English—To make reports of analyses, 
examinations, and experiments in clear, con- 
cise, correct English. To read instructions 
correctly, particularly technical orders. To 
report orally in correct, succinct English. 

2. Mathematics—To make mathematical 
computations, keep records of experiments. 
To make tables, charts, graphs. To apply 
formulae. 


The above relationships are not artifi- 
cial; they are real. Insofar as the direct 
relationships are concerned, they are obvi- 
ous. And while the secondary relationships 
are less obvious, they are genuine. Tech- 





nicians may fail to rise much above the 
routine class if they are seriously handi- 
capped in matters of written or verbal 
expression, particularly in making reports. 
Likewise, statistical procedures, including 
the construction of charts and graphs, are 
becoming important tools of the scientist 
from routine worker to specialist, and he 
who has mathematical and statistical skills 
and knowledges has definite advantages. 

Relationships between the work of the 
technician and school subjects other than 
those indicated above have been estab- 
lished. Physics and social studies show 
secondary relationship. However, the 
manual stresses the direct relationships; 
experience shows that if secondary rela- 
tionships are given too much prominence 
they tend to make the whole procedure 
artificial and of doubtful value. On the 
other hand, when the relationships are 
direct and apparent, experience shows that 
often there are definite effects on school 
subjects. The content of courses may be 
recast, procedures revised (opportunities 
given for individual instruction, and the 
like), and teaching materials enlarged and 
made more realistic. 

Progress in establishing vital relation- 
ship between occupations and school sub- 
jects is handicapped in the secondary 
school, particularly in the four-year high 
school and the senior high school, because 
usually there is little flexibilit? on these 
levels. Nevertheless, there are situations 
in Rockland County which provide con- 
siderable flexibility by offering curricula 
leading to three types of diplomas. This 
feature is amplified in the section on the 
reorganization of the program of studies. 

There is one experiment in progress 
in Rockland County which now appears 
to have real value for establishing the rela- 
tionships between occupations and school 
subjects. Unfortunately this experiment in 
integration is in an elementary school and 
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has not been directly applied to the secon- 
dary situation. Nevertheless, the plan is so 
conspicuously successful in the sixth grade 
that already it is giving impetus to the 
integration of secondary school subjects 
in occupations and occupational problems. 

The Nyack elementary school is organ- 
ized on an activity basis. Approximately 
half of each day is devoted to so-called 
basic subjects—English, mathematics, and 
social studies. The other half is devoted 
to activity projects—auditorium, library, 
gymnasium, science, art, music, and the 
like. Integration is the keynote. This is 
assured by daily meetings of teachers to 
plan the integration. 

During the past winter it was found 
that there was constant pressure in the 
sixth grade to introduce activities related 
to debts, to money, and in particular, to 
what people do to earn money. While 
there was some skepticism concerning the 
introduction of a project in occupations 
in the sixth grade, it was done because of 
the intense interest of the pupils, arising 
apparently at home. 

This project in occupations probably 
has required a longer period and been 
more realistically and thoroughly inte- 
grated into every phase of school work 
than any other activity. One important 
feature is the weekly occupational forum. 
These forums are largely a cooperative 
effort of the pupils under the direction of 
the English, auditorium, and auditorium 
preparation teachers, and the county direc- 
tor of guidance. The forums consist of an 
informal talk by a representative of an 
important county occupation, a panel dis- 
cussion (partly prepared in advance), and 
questions (also partly prepared in ad- 
vance) concerning the occupation. A 
junior high school boy or girl represent- 
ing the ninth grade class in occupations 
attends these forums and discusses some 
phase of the occupation. 
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In order to prevent serious duplication 
of the junior high school work in occupa- 
tions, emphasis in the sixth grade is placed 
upon the community aspects of each occu- 
pation, including its history and probable 
future in Rockland County. These phases 
of the work are being carefully planned 
by Kenneth McCalman, superintendent of 
schools, and by the director of guidance. 
The third section of the manual, deal- 
ing with the educational implications of 
occupations, is being constructed with 
more confidence, and with greater empha- 
sis upon integration in the secondary 
school, because of the conspicuous success 
in this sixth grade project. The serious 
limitation of the elementary situation lies 
in the fact that the work of the various 
school subjects is so elementary that it has 
little relationship to the work actually done 
in the occupation. Secondary school sub- 
jects, on the other hand, show a definite 
relationship to a large variety of occupa- 
tions, particularly if the content of the 
subjects is somewhat revised to include 
certain practical aspects of community 
occupations. This has been amply demon- 
strated in the case of technicians. 
Present emphasis in the manual of 
occupational information is put upon the 
less known fields—laboratory technology, 
physiotherapy, orthopedia, institutional 
and male nursing—and upon the more 
highly specialized fields such as technical 
engineering, law, medicine, and teaching. 
Ultimately, however, the plumber, the 
carpenter, the mechanic, and similar occu- 
pational groups will be included. Selec- 
tivity of high school students does not 
guarantee that some of them will not enter 
these latter fields. Moreover, the study of 
occupations in the secondary schools is 
directed not only toward guiding the pupil 
in choosing a vocation, but likewise toward 
making it possible for him to gain some 
knowledge and appreciation of the work 
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and problems of all fields of human en- 


deavor. 


Teaching Occupations 


The occupational surveys in Rockland 
County are revolutionizing the teaching of 
occupations in many of the schools of that 
community. There are two reasons for 
this: first, the survey activities have 
aroused a general interest in occupations 
throughout the county, particularly in the 
schools. School administrators, teachers, 
and pupils have participated in the sur- 
veys, aiding in securing and organizing the 
data. This direct acquaintance has been 
effective in suggesting the guidance values 
of occupational materials. 

Second, the surveys have removed a con- 
dition which has affected adversely 
the course on occupations—lack of occu- 
pational information in usable form. Prob- 
ably this is the greatest single contribution 
of the materials collected in the surveys. 

A third factor—one unrelated to the 
surveys but one that has affected the 
schools of New York State generally— 
which has given impetus to the teaching 
of occupations in Rockland County is the 
recent emphasis put upon guidance in gen- 
eral, and upon the teaching of occupations 
in particular, by the New York State De- 
partment of Education. As a result, the 
secondary schools of the state are provid- 
ing a definite time allotment for the course 
on occupations. 

Because of these three conditions— 
definite emphasis by the State Department 

of Education, widespread interest result- 
ing from the surveys, and ample provision 
through the surveys for organized occu- 
pational materials—many of the schools 
of Rockland County are enriching the 
teaching of occupations and giving it a 
more prominent place in the curriculum. 
These schools have found that if the 
course on occupations is to serve well the 
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ends which have been set up for it, an 
extensive and intensive treatment must be 
provided. It appears desirable to have 
some plan for an intensive treatment of 
occupations and occupational problems 
somewhat like that commonly pro- 
vided by the popular one-semester course 
in the junior high school. This short- 
period, intensive treatment, however, is 
inadequate. It is futile to expect junior 
high school pupils to gain in one semester 
any realistic conception of the “work of 
the world’’; to “link or connect the school 
with outside life’; to gain such compre- 
hensive information about occupational 
conditions and opportunities, and to de- 
velop such an understanding of occupa- 
tional problems as will “qualify the indi- 
vidual to make the choice of an occupa- 
tion and to contribute to success in it’’; 
to gain an “understanding of the inter- 
dependence of people in different occu- 
pations, and of the social contribution of 
all worthy occupations”; and to attain the 
various other similar purposes which are 
commonly accepted as the aims of this 
course. 

Certain phases of the work, if it is to 
prove effective, cannot be compressed into 
a short period, but must be offered over 
a period of years, and usually in conjunc- 
tion with other school subjects. Occupa- 
tional problems in particular take on added 
significance through integratién. Their 
treatment might well begin in the social 
science work of the upper elementary 
grades, become increasingly important in 
exploratory social studies in grades seven, 
eight, and nine, constitute an important 
part of the social sciences (particularly 
such courses as problems of democracy) 
of the senior high school, and find their 
way to some degree into a wide variety of 
other subjects throughout the secondary 
school. 

Some phases of occupations should be 
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offered before the intensive course is 
given; some phases should follow after. 
Experience in Rockland County shows that 
if pupils are wholly unacquainted with 
the study of occupations before entering 
the intensive course, this work is not even 
effective for orientation purposes, but 
often results in a residue of knowledge 
of doubtful value. Pupils should have 
some acquaintance with occupational terms, 
classifications, problems, and the like, 
gradually acquired through several years, 
before they enter the more intensive 
course. And certainly, the most realistic 
and vital problems concerned with actual 
occupational choices, and with the courses 
leading to specialization, often come after 
the intensive course, if it is offered in the 
ninth grade or before. 

Very definitely, one of the present ob- 
jectives of guidance in Rockland County 
is to see that the teaching of occupations 
is more than an intensive course in the 
ninth grade; that occupational materials 
find their way into and have a definite 
place in the content of a wide variety of 
courses from the upper elementary grades 
through the high school. This has already 
been realized in part. But a major limita- 
tion has been lack of occupational infor- 
mation. The manual is rapidly removing 
this handicap. 

Three years ago neither the intensive 
course nor any other type of course in 
occupations was offered anywhere in Rock- 
land County. The present situation may 
be summarized as follows: 

Regular, intensive course in occupational 
information and problems ; grade nine, one 


semester, five ods weekly. 

eighteen forums yearly. 

ite occupational content in courses in 

social studies—grades six to twelve. (Certain 
schools only.) 

Occupational content in general courses, 

grades six to twelve. (Certain schools only.) 

Definite occupational content in explora- 


six to twelve, 





tory courses, grades seven to nine. (Certain 
schools only.) 

Occupational content in courses leading to 
specialization, grades ten to twelve. (Certain 
schools only.) 

Occupational problems in group guidance 
course developed as a ald abe, 
grade eight. (One school only.) 


Occupational Forums 


One of the most realistic and interest- 
ing phases of the program of occupational 
enlightenment, one which is based upon 
the “activity’’ approach, centers in the 
forums. These have been developed to a 
remarkable degree in some sections of the 
county. Typically the forums are informal 
and there are four groups of participants: 
the pupils, representatives of an occupa- 
tional field, teachers, and guidance spe- 
cialists. Although the occupational repre- 
sentative usually addresses the group in- 
formally, the chief participants are the 
pupils. They acquaint themselves with the 
field to be discussed, and, with the cooper- 
ation of teachers (with certain exceptions 
in the senior high school), they prepare 
for discussion by listing questions and 
problems. Likewise, evidence presented at 
the forum meeting is usually reexamined 
and summarized. 

The nature of the elementary school 
forums is indicated by the following list 
of topics which are being examined and 
about which activities are being built dur- 
ing the current year in the sixth grade of a 
Rockland County school: 

Preparation and introduction. Three meet- 
ings. 

1. Auditorium preparation for holding oc- 
cupational forums. 

2. The meaning and significance of occupa- 
tions—a community overview. 

3. Work in relation to human needs and 
progress. 

The local setting (Nyack). Three meet- 
ings. 
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1. The early occupations of Nyack and 
Rockland County. 

2. What we found when we studied the 
occupations of old Nyack.—Ninth grade 
representative. 

3. What we found when we studied the 
occupations of today’s Nyack.—Ninth grade 


representative. 


Representatives of ten occupational fields 
are invited to discuss their work with the 
sixth grade. Ten meetings. The emphasis 
is placed upon the general scheme of the 
work of the community and the world. 


1. The fine arts. Probably chosen because 
of the emphasis upon art, music, and audi- 
torium dramatization in this school. 

2. Banking. The bank is a very important 
and very real institution to these boys and 

irls. 

. 3. Public office. They see public servants 
about them—postmen and other post-office 
— oan judges, audi- 

sale kadittnden ike ttle te 
the nature and purpose of their work. Con- 
sideration is given public service employes not 
represented in the community. 

4. Earning a living “ writing. 

3. 7 on and communication. 

6. The engineeting fields. 

7. The personal service fields—the wide 
variety of work and the increasingly large 
numbers employed. 

8. Merchandising. Local stores. 


oi IR ae 


10. iS Onnusiien arising out of the natural 
sciences. 


Education and occupations. One meeting. 


Education and training for occupational 
life. A ree ne discussion of the necessity for 
realistically about the skills and 
Knowle ges anion for different types of 
work. 


In the senior high school forums, the 
emphasis is put upon information which 
will be helpful to the individual either 
immediately or more remotely in choosing 
and entering an occupation. One senior 
high school is giving attention to the fol- 
lowing topics this semester: 


Some promising careers if one takes the 
long view: 

1. Engineering. 

2. Careers in the professions. 


3. Old and new fields in health work. 
4. Business careers—what they offer and 


what they require. 
5. Business careers. (continued) 


6. Occupations requiring trade skills. 

Some indications of current occupa- 
tional opportunities: 

1. The occupations of Nyack graduates of 


recent years. 
2. Some occupations in the county and in 
the nation which are not overcrowded. 


Attitudes and occupational success: 

1. How can I keep the ity I ought 
to have to get along in the world? What traits 
and habits must I develop? 

2. A philosophy of occupational life. 

Securing employment: 

Entering an occupation and progressing 
in it. 

Speakers for these meetings include, in 
addition to representatives of occupations, 
the president of an institute of technology, 
personnel directors, physicians, a psychia- 
trist, an industrial relations counselor, and 
several guidance specialists. 

Important among the adjuncts to the 
course on occupations and to instruction in 
occupations generally in Rockland County 
are occupational visits, and special inter- 
views afranged with business and pro- 
fessional men for observatior® of their 
work or for temporary participation in it. 


Occupational Trips or Visits 

Visits to industry and to business and 
commercial organi are not usually 
considered to be a part of the formal 
course on occupations. However, the prep- 
aration for such visitation and observation, 
and an examination of the evidence se- 
cured therefrom, may be the very core of 
many occupational activities including cer- 
tain phases of the intensive course. More- 
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over, the motive for observing an occupa- 
tion should arise from some natural situa- 
tion and should not be artificially imposed 
upon a group by a counselor or instructor. 
Thus, in most cases the occupational trip 
has its beginning in formal instruction, 
although the interview may also serve as 
an incentive. 

Occupational visitation as a form of 
occupational activity is becoming increas- 
ingly prominent in Rockland County. 
However, it has been found to be of little 
value unless certain safeguards are pro- 
vided. Important among these are the 
following: 


1. A carefully devised plan of cooperation 
between the guidance director and the plants, 
organizations, or institutions to be visited. 
This is being done on a permanent or con- 
tinuing basis in Rockland County. It is found 
that the nnel director or other persons 
responsible within the plant for conducting 
the visitors can do this intelligently only if he 
knows something of the purposes and aims 
of the visit. Moreover, if industrial plants and 
commercial establishments are to become 
parties to a continuing scheme of visitation 
they must clearly recognize the value and im- 
portance of such an arrangement for the 
guidance and education of boys and girls. If 
they believe in the project they will go to any 
reasonable lengths to make it successful. But 
they must understand it, and have faith in it 
if the plan is to be permanently successful. 

2. The visit should arise out of a genuine 
need. Preparation by the pupil is usually listed 
in guidance as necessary. However, 
the preparation often referred to is a care- 
fully planned sheet of directions on how to 
observe and what to observe. While this is 
important, such preparation is often arti- 
ficial unless it ails cevusilly out of a need 
which becomes apparent in some occupa- 
tional activity, course, interview, or forum. 
Experience in Rockland County indicates that 
the most im t type of preparation is 
motivation which arises out of a clearly recog- 
nized need, and subsequent planning in the 
light of this need. r 

3. Whenever possible the occupational 
visit and observation is centered in a prob- 
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lem or a series of problems. For example, one 
of the problems which often arises in the 
course On occupations, or in the social studies, 
concerns occupational levels, and the differen- 
tiations arising therefrom. It is one thing to 
tell pupils that unskilled tasks are more routine 
and repetitive than skilled work; it is quite 
another to have them carefully observe the 
differences. Moreover, the pupil is concerned 
with— 

a. What the workers do on each level. The 

roblem of occupational levels is one of the 

t to direct the attention of pupils to what 
the worker actually does. 

b. The conditions of work on each level. 

c. Education or training needed for each 
level of work. 

d. Whether there is anything inherent in 
the work on any level which should socially 
stigmatize it. 

e. Why there is a differential in the wages 
we on each level. Ultimately, of course, this 
eads into purely economic problems of a non- 
guidance nature. However, a discussion of 
labor supply and demand, and other prob- 
lems of labor in the social studies may be the 
motivation for observing the industries and 
occupations. 

f. The rise and decline of occupational op- 
portunities. This usually leads into an examina- 
tion of the types of work performed to 
determine the workers who probably will first 
be displaced by automatic machinery. Of 
course the rise and decline of some occupa- 
tions is also often determined by the nature 
of the product or business. 

g. The proportion of workers on each level, 
the reasons for this, and the implications for 
occupational opportunities. 

h. Whether the different levels show varia- 
tions in regularity of employment and why. 

i. Whether there seems to be opportunity 
for advancement from one level to another. 

j. Other items may be added. Experience 
shows that almost all important phases of an 
occupation or an industry may be studied in 
relation to two or three major problems. 
Guidance people who are dissatisfied with the 
results of their occupational visits should try 
the problem method. 

4. Some emphasis is placed upon what the 
worker does. Often, after visitation the stu- 
dent knows a variety of facts about the in- 
dustry or business—the product, number of 
workers employed, proportion of males and 
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females—but he knows little about what any 
of the workers do. Of course, visitations may 
be for different purposes and an elementary 
job analysis is not always one of them. On the 
other hand, if such job analysis is one of the 
purposes, it must be carefully planned in ad- 
vance or it will be unsuccessful. 

5. A distinction is made between an indus- 
try or business, and an occupation. Sometimes 
ig go to observe occupations and they see 
only the industry. Both are important and 
must be seen in relation to each other. But 
unless this relationship is indicated confusion 
will follow. For example, students often asso- 
ciate a particular kind of occupation with a 
particular industry (as they should do) 
but fail to see the functional aspects of the 
occupation and to associate this function with 
tasks performed in a great variety of other 
industries. 

6. The plans for a single observation should 
not be too ambitious. A large industry such 
as Gair Cartons in Rockland County contains 
a wide variety of occupations and it is futile 
to hope for much more than a confused jumble 
of notions to result from an attempt to observe 
carefully, in one visit, the industry as a whole, 
and each occupation. Some time ago a group 
visited this plant. After walking for several 
miles through a maze of machinery and ob- 
serving hundreds of persons perform a great 
variety of tasks one boy was heard to remark, 
“I'm gettin’ kinda dizzy, but now I know 
where all the breakfast food boxes come 
from.” 

Visitation directed toward a detailed ex- 
amination of an occupation is being limited 
to observation of that occupation. Moreover, 
provision is being made in some cases for 
observation over an extended period, usually 
several half days. This is true particularly of 
observation of business and of professional 
workers, as is explained in the next section. 
In such cases the pupil goes alone, or in 
groups of two or three; he is not a visitor in 
the sense that he must be conducted around; 
rather, he is a critical but unobtrusive observer. 

7. Every visitation or observation has a 
follow-up. While this is planned in terms of 
the original of the visit, it is not 
always so limited. Often there are valuable 
outcomes which were not planned. 

Follow-ups may consist of oral or written 

rts to a class, followed by discussion, or 
if several members of the class visit the 


plant, there may be discussion only. Sometimes 
the follow-up is a forum, and in other cases 
it is an interview with the placement counselor, 
director of guidance, or class adviser. Often 
the follow-up is in such form as to make a 
valuable contribution to the manual of occu- 
pational information. Every visit is designed 
to result in reliable data pertaining to some 
phase of industry, business, or an occupation. 


Observing Business and Professions 

Although the average high school pupil 
is interested in professional, semi-profes- 
sional, clerical, or business occupational 
opportunities, his occupational observa- 
tions are often limited to industries. Of 
course, it is relatively easy to observe and 
comprehend what the worker in industry 
does, while it is quite another matter to 
observe what the business or professional 
man does. 

Nevertheless, the Rockland County pro- 
gram does not intend to limit occupational 
visitation to industry. The present ap- 
proach to business and professions is 
through the service clubs of the county. 
During the past winter a questionaire 
was circulated among the various Rotary 
Clubs. This questionaire was directed 
toward three phases of occupational work: 
first, to secure a large number of speak- 
ers from within the county for occupa- 
tional forums; second, to secure books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and bulletins about 
a wide variety of occupations; ‘and, third, 
to determine how many business and pro- 
fessional men are willing to provide for 
observation of their work, and, further- 
more, to determine how many are willing 
to provide tryout or exploratory oppor- 
tunities after school, during holidays, or 
on weekends, with or without pay. 

Plans are now in progress for a county- 
wide cooperative scheme whereby observa- 
tion or exploratory work, or both, will be 
provided in law, medicine, education, 
banking, architecture, life insurance, real 
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estate, credit bureau organization, osteop- 
athy, mental hygiene, landscape architec- 
ture, the ministry, printing, agriculture 
(professional), publishing, and theatrical 
management. Other occupations will be 
added from time to time. 

It is believed that with proper safe- 


guards, observation and exploratory work 


will provide a very practical and desirable 
kind of guidance. In some cases, particu- 
larly where the work provided is largely 
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routine, it will require careful planning 
and experience before real exploration 
will result. On the other hand, plans have 
already been perfected for genuine tryout 
work for nurses and medical technicians 
in one of the private hospitals of the 
county. Likewise, the training course for 
household employment explained else- 
where in this report (see p. 896) is de- 
signed as much for exploratory as for 
training purposes. 








——____ 





Features of a County Program 


PROVIDED THROUGH POOLED EFFORT 


I; the vocational edu- 
cation and extension board has been active 
in promoting surveys, it has been equally 
active in developing guidance services on 
a county-wide basis. Important among 
these are the mental hygiene or pupil ad- 
justment program; placement service; 
teacher training in guidance; and house- 
hold employment guidance and training. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for any one of the small school admin- 
istrative districts in Rockland County to 
support these services adequately. Yet it 
is entirely feasible to offer them when 
effort to support them is pooled or when 
they are in part supported by the state. 
All the guidance facilities of the large 
city have not yet been brought to Rock- 
land County, but progress along these lines 
gives rise to optimism for the future of 
guidance in this and similar areas. 


A Program of Mental Hygiene 


It occurred to Robert Bruére, the Pali- 
sades school trustee who was responsible 
for the beginnings of guidance in Rock- 
land County, that if the law provided 
that physical examinations were to be 
given school pupils, the law, likewise, 
should provide that “personality” exam- 
inations, that is, examinations of pupil 
adjustments, should be given. He be- 
lieved, in short, that just as the appar- 
ently normal child might have important 
physical defects of the teeth, throat, eyes, 
and the like, which seriously handicap 
him, so the apparently normal child might 
have personality maladjustments which 


retard his progress and development. 
He brought this to the attention of the 
superintendent of Rockland State Hos- 
pital where serious cases of mental mal- 
adjustment were treated. The matter was 
later referred to the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. This department already 
had established child guidance clinics in 
the county. These were largely for seri- 
ous cases, whereas the service sought was 
for all children, to prevent personality 
maladjustments as well as to cure them. 
The State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene agreed to provide one of the psy- 
chiatrists of the Rockland State Hospital, 
on a part-time basis, to establish a pro- 
gtam of mental hygiene in the county. 

The psychiatrist now serving believes 
that the province of mental hygiene is to 
protect pupils from personality malad- 
justments, and that if a program of men- 
tal hygiene is to be really mentally hy- 
gienic it must be established within the 
educational system as a function of 
it and must consist in part of the 
methods and techniques of, guidance. 
The program, therefore, has been estab- 
lished, not as a separate organization, but 
within the schools, and in coordination 
with the guidance organization. It has 
three aims:* 

1. Through experimentation and re- 
search over a period of years to evaluate 
or determine the effectiveness of a pro- 





*These are elaborated by Frank F. Tallman, 
psychiatrist in charge of the work, in “Child Gui- 
dence in Schools,” Psychiatric Quarterly, IX, July, 
1935, pp. 436-457. 
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gram of positive mental hygiene which 
extends to all the pupils of the schools. 

2. To devise a reasonably practical 
system of examining school pupils which 
shall be effective in making the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

3. To acquaint teachers with the the- 
ory, practice, and procedures of positive, 
preventive mental hygiene. 

These objectives have grown out of 
the belief that hygiene of the mind is as 
desirable for the normally intelligent 
pupil, and should therefore be as active 
and extensive as bodily hygiene; that 
education and guidance should in their 
normal programs be mentally hygienic, 
that is, provide materials and activities 
which tend toward mental health, or 
make adjustments which eliminate men- 
tal illnesses in their incipient stages. 

The research and experimental. aspects 
of the mental hygiene program in Rock- 
land County have already been reported 
by the director of the program. The fol- 
lowing explanation is limited to the se- 
curing of information about maladjust- 
ments, and to the rdle which teachers 
and the guidance director are successfully 
playing in the measurement of adjustment. 

Measuring Maladjustments. Form 1 
(Grade 7) is the interview sheet used by 
the psychiatrist for examining the pupils 
of the first year of the Nyack Junior High 
School where the experimental pro- 
gram is under way. While a somewhat 
more extensive plan is followed in this 
school, the program of mental hygiene is 
extended to all school systems which re- 
quest this service and is now available 
to a considerable proportion of the school 
population of the county. 

The original plan was to give a stand- 
ard personality test and to follow this 
with a psychiatric interview, the person- 
ality test being regarded chiefly as a basis 
for the interview. However, after some 
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experimentation this was abandoned for 
the procedure now used. This procedure 
calls for a careful check of the pupil's 
environment, problems, personality traits, 
and reaction traits in general, as indi- 
cated on Form 2 (teacher's check sheet). 
This check sheet is the studied opinion 
of the teacher based upon careful obser- 
vation and inquiry. When completed with 
accompanying data explaining checks, it 
is forwarded to the psychiatrist. After 
careful study of this check sheet, with 
perhaps some added inquiries, the psy- 
chiatrist is ready for the interview with 
the pupil, as indicated by Form 1. 

There are two factors which make 
Form 1 a much more intensive and ana- 
lytical instrument than may appear to 
some. In the first place, the psychiatrist 
goes to the interview with extensive 
knowledge of the pupil—his intelligence, 
achievement, aptitudes, attitudes, prob- 
lems, economic status, curricular difficul- 
ties, and the like—so that Form 1 becomes 
a somewhat searching instrument for the 
analysis of problems and traits with 
which the psychiatrist is already familiar. 
In the second place, this form does not 
constitute the interview. It is merely the 
guide to the interview and a uniform 
sheet for the making of notations. In prac- 
tice the psychiatrist asks a dozen skilfully 
phrased and pleasantly intoned questions 
for each item indicated on the sheet. In 
the end he secures information which may 
be said to cluster around the areas which 
appear on the interview form. 

The data which have been secured at 
the interview are then analyzed in the 
light of the teacher’s check list, intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, and such 
other information as is at hand concern- 
ing the record of the pupil. The psychia- 
trist then summarizes the case, and classi- 
fies any maladjustments which may ap- 
pear as primary behavior disorders, per- 
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FORM 1 
GRADE 7 

PHYSICAL TYPE: Pyknic—Athletic—Asthenic (11-12-13) 
Dysplastic MY 5 edcbi se oueccemeas- 
pe SEX...... HEL 60d senpewebecdsses. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION: 

1. Ambition when grown up (occupational) ?..........c.ceccecceeeeeeeeeeeess 
2, FER Ie TE Gi ons o 0 ontn sen gcptenssedess seccewedeeveees. 
5 re le ee OU OE GIN oo oc icg ce ccannnads cbeaR ber esincenceeces. 
4. What is your favorite game?........... — . | re ee 
6. Favorite hero or heroine?.......... 7. Favorite movie (actress.............. 
SEE. cc rccvecsecss. 
Oe ET sé nic ociviondius ec anscensnso¥edasanane bahes c¢aseeeese < 
D.. Be UN nc scans oncicccceccesesecscseneed epeastperceseneceens > 
10. Playmates: MANY FEW (Answer yes or no) Both sexes?........... 
11. Do you worry?.......... What is your worst worry now?.................. 
12. Do you go to parents with your worries?...... SE ET sv ccccapecen ss 
13. Do you have any fears?...... Of what are you most afraid?................. 
14. Do you like to dream?...... SN EE GIs Gaels n.c05 ccsbdpensadecesss 
15. What is the worst thing one can do? (Leave out stealing)..................... 
16. Why should one not steal? Because it is wrong? Because parents forbid it? Because 
one may get caught? If some of these—why?.............ccceccceeeeeeeeees 
a «sa Sr eerrerry rere Be cewecsscescosens De secovccvcseces , 
18. Would you like to stop school mow? Yes. Why?...........c.ccceceeeeeees 
Ere CTE Te TTT Te Cee 
19. Would you like a new teacher? Yes. Why?...........cccccceeeeeeeees Avs 
OO, NN ood whlecseeitie sind vin o'cswddhaes 
2D. AGU MDT? « 5 o:0.050'0's 0 ian cn aHieee ocis ROT 6 ov. sade tncnmesdsee sss. 


21. Do you get your feelings hurt easily when corrected?..............0%. gifts 
FONEE oo vicncccncn cnc sdeseede de> cadesebaneseccncivccesceMPereeGscses 





























sonality deviations, school difficulties, en- 
vironmental maladjustments, physical dif- 
ficulties, and entirely negative. 

In many respects the real job of plan- 
ning adjustments comes at the conference 
of the psychiatrist with the teachers, 
guidance director, psychologist, and school 
principal. These conferences are held on 
the day that the psychiatric interviews are 
conducted. An attempt is made to in- 
clude the “whole child” in the analysis 
of the measurements of adjustment, giv- 
ing attention to the physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social factors, as well as to the 
more strictly educational. Obviously, 
however, it is possible neither to plan nor 
to execute for ideal adjustments in all of 
these areas without more information, 
longer interviews, and more time to col- 
late and interpret such information. The 
emphasis, therefore, is upon educational 
adjustment, but educational adjustment in 
terms of personality deviations, environ- 
mental maladjustments, physical difficul- 
ties, and primary behavior disorders. 
Moreover, the Rockland County program 
substantiates the theory that if intelligent 
educational adjustments are provided, 
and provided in terms of all maladjust- 
ments, even though the source may be 
outside the school, the maladjustments 
will tend to disappear. It has been said 
recently that “perhaps it is no exaggera- 
tion to declare that the processes of cor- 
recting the large majority of mental mal- 
adjustments that respond to treatment are 
essentially educational in nature. This is 
particularly true of the types of minor 
maladjustments that are characteristic of 
children and youths and normal adults.” 

The Teacher's Part. The conferences 
are directed toward the education of the 
teachers quite as much as toward the im- 





* Wailin, J. E. Wallace. Personality Maladjust- 
ments and Mental Hygiene. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1935, p. 155. 
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mediate measurement of the adjustment 
of the child. The psychiatrist reports in 
some detail the results of the interview 
with the pupil and the irterpretations 
thereof in the light of the whole inter- 
view and in the light of all other data 
which are available: intelligence and 
achievement test scores, reaction traits, 
home and family history, economic status, 
and the like. And then, cooperatively, the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist, the gui- 
dance director, the nurse, the teachers, and 
the principal prescribe not in terms of a 
single treatment but by making educa- 
tional plans for the better adjustment of 
the pupil. Participation by the teacher in 
the measurement of the child’s adjust- 
ment is indispensable if the teacher is to 
have such a complete grasp of the essen- 
tial details of the case as will permit ef- 
ficient execution of the educational plans 
prescribed. 

That teachers generally have partici- 
pated little in securing information con- 
cerning the maladjustments of pupils may 
be traced in part to the apparent belief 
that such a task must be left almost en- 
tirely in the hands of highly specialized 
persons—the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, or the psychometrist. As has been 
clearly stated: 

“The fact that lay workers have not 
been functioning very efficiently in men- 
tal hygiene and mental health conserva- 
tion work in the past is not due to the 
fact that the principles of positive, pre- 
ventive, and remedial mental hygiene can- 
not be formulated in simple, comprehen- 
sive form. The primary reason is that they 
have received little scientific information 
or training in mental hygiene problems, 
principles, and techniques. The ade- 
quately trained teacher of the future will 
be not only a subject matter specialist but 
an adroit practitioner of good mental 
hygiene and a wise guidance counselor. 
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FORM 2 Tr 
pl 
TEACHER'S CHECK SHEET co 
Diente OF DUR. cos 6s vc ccc ccadesestegced Grade........ POW SAA... tal 
ENVIRONMENT - 
Note below any environmental factors that you think interfere with the orderly develop- al 
ment of this child’s personality (over-protection; parental disharmony; sibling rivalry; 
bad physical environment; unfavorable economic status, etc.) ju 
p 
PROBLEM (Check) | sy 
A. Nail biting Cruelty of 
Thumb sucking Sex offenses it 
Ensuresis . ’ 
Masturbation C. Facial twitches . I 
Tantrums Stammering 
Over-activity j h 
B. Truancy P Fears 
Fighting and quarreling Frequent crying a 
Disobedience " 
Untruthfulness D. Whispering R 
Stealing Tardiness | 
Setting fires Untidiness 
Destruction of property Carelessness t 
: c 
COMMENT 
PERSONALITY TRAITS (Check) : 
A. Talkative C. Unaffectionate 
Show off Affectionate 
Bully ) 
Over-active D. Likable | 
Disinterested Not likable | 
Inattentive 
Leader E. Unselfish | 
Mood swings Selfish 
; F. Social 
B. Quiet : 
Too quiet Unsocial 
Sensitive 
Seclusive G. _—— poorly) | 
Day dreams j 
Shy i H. Does child seem to feel | 
Too conscientious “inferior”? father? 
Apathetic mother ? 
Lonely 
Undemonstrative I. _ Is child emotionally at- 
Wants to be teacher's favorite tached to sibling? 
Infantile teacher? other? 
COMMENT 





Put down your estimate of the child’s personality. 
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Trained in some of the essential disci- 
plines . . . the classroom teacher will be- 
come the mainstay of the experts in men- 
tal hygiene and counseling on the one 
hand, and of the parents on the other.’”* 

The success of the teacher in making 
educational adjustments or personality ad- 
justments through education must in large 
part be determined by the educational 
system. If the traditional, inflexible type 
of curriculum and administration prevail, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible to 
make satisfactory adjustments. Fortunate- 
ly, the experimental project in mental 
hygiene is being conducted in Rockland 
County in a school system which provides 
a maximum of flexibility and adaptation. 

The psychiatrist in charge has reached 
these conclusions:* 


1. A reasonably adequate psychiatric in- 
terview for educational — can be con- 
ducted in a short mvored | of time by use of a 
standard set of questions, provided one has 
advance information concerning the child. 
This information can be obtained by the 
check sheet method from the teachers. 

2. A practical mental hygiene program 
as part of a school system is a prime neces- 
sity not only because of the individual prob- 
lems which might be solved but because of 
the educational effect produced upon the 
teaching staff. 

3. So called minor difficulties of adjust- 
ment apparently do not tend to decrease with 
age and school experience. 

4. Problems occur more frequently in 
those of both inferior and superior intelli- 
gence than they do in the average. 

5. Personality deviations of a minor na- 
ture should be adjusted. If this is not done 
maladjustments may become permanent and 
serious. 

6. Maladjustments , 
lead to personality problems adversely af- 
fecting the individual's future. 

7. More attention must be given to in- 
dividual differences particularly among the 


in curriculum 





* Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Op. cit., p. 164. 
* Tallman, Frank F. Op. cit., pp. 456, 457. 
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children who are over average or below 
average in intelligence. 

8. Educators must take cognizance of the 
student’s personality attitude. 

The measurement of pupil adjustment 
and provision for remedial, preventive, 
and positive programs of mental hygiene 
with emphasis on educational adjustment 
are rare in the school systems of the coun- 
try. A variety of factors retard the growth 
of this movement. Important among these 
factors are the unavailability of specialists 
—psychiatrists, educational psychologists, 
mental hygienists, psychometrists — for 
this type of work, and the belief that 
mental hygiene programs require large 
full-time corps of such specialists entail- 
ing large expenditures. Moreover, the 
need for such programs is not generally 
recognized. 

The experience in Rockland County, 
however, indicates that whereas it is es- 
sential to have the services of a psychia- 
trist to direct the program, much of the 
work can be done by regular teachers and 
guidance specialists. Moreover, it has not 
been uncommon for the New York State 
Mental Hygiene Department to establish 
child guidance clinics in various parts of 
the state for serious cases of maladjust- 
ment. The next step is to prevail upon 
this department to extend this service to 
the apparently normal child as well as to 
the seriously affected. 

While conditions may be less promis- 
ing in other states, it is likely that the 
service will be provided when the need 
is clearly recognized. 


Junior Placement Service 
Junior placement service has been es- 
tablished from time to time in urban 
centers of New York State by the depart- 
ment of labor. The vocational education 
and extension board suggested to the de- 
partment that there was need for 
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the establishment of junior placement 
service in semi-rural areas, and that 
Rockland County was admirably suited 
for any experimental venture in this field. 
An inquiry into the potentialities for 
placement work on a county-wide basis 
under the administrative authority of a 
county board and in cooperation with a 
county director of guidance, led the State 
Department of Labor to appoint Evelyn 
Murray placement specialist to the county. 
This specialist is in effect a placement 
counselor. While she seeks to make place- 
ments, and she feels that one criterion 
for measuring her usefulness is the num- 
ber of placements made, she seeks to make 
them with a purpose. Another measure- 
ment of the usefulness of the service is 
the success of each placement made. She 
is, therefore, concerned not only with 
finding jobs for boys and girls, but also 
with helping boys and girls discover their 
interests and abilities. Her duties and re- 
sponsibilities fall into four divisions: 


1. Counseling. She is not an inaccessible 
office record keeper, but visits each of the 
high schools weekly on a definite schedule. 
Here she interviews pupils who for various 
reasons desire employment. Her approach 
is largely that of the counselor—she attempts 
to aid the pupil to discover why he is seek- 
ing employment at this time, and to con- 
sider this action in relation to other possible 
courses of action: where his interests and 
abilities lie, and the possible significance of 
these for present and future employment. 
The initial interview may result in employ- 
ment, or it may result in the determination 
to finish high school, to go to college or busi- 
ness school to take a sicepelinda high 
school course, or to take a special course or 
courses such as nursing, art (commercial, de- 
signing, and the like), trade, music, office 
practice. 

These interviews constitute a definite part 
of the county guidance program. The place- 
ment counselor works with the principals 
and teachers of each school, the county direc- 
tor of guidance, the psychiatrist, the psy- 


chologist, the school nurses, and the home- 
room advisers. Among her tools are the 
pupils’ records and test scores—intelligence, 
achievement, psychiatric, home and environ- 
ment, health. 

2. The discovery of occupational oppor- 
tunities in Rockland County and in the met- 
ropolitan area. If she is to place intelligently 
and successfully she must have a wide ac- 
sae gg with business, industry, the pro- 
essions, and those in need of domestic and 
personal service. She does not seek contacts 
with employers by means of the telephone; 
she seeks to discover occupational opportuni- 
ties by setting aside a substantial amount of 
her time each week to visit prospective em- 
ployers throughout the county, and often 
outside the county. However, once such a 
relationship has been established, placements 
may be made by telephone and correspon- 
dence. 

3. Making placements. Helping pupils 
discover their abilities and interests, and 
discovering occupational opportunities are of 
little importance unless the placement coun- 
selor skilfully meets her third task, that of 
placing boys and girls to their greatest ad- 
vantage, considering all factors; and recom- 
mending to employers those candidates for 
positions who, considering all factors, in- 
cluding availability of material, most nearly 
satisfy the employer’s needs. 

Table X shows the number of placements 
made in Rockland County from July 1, 1934, 
to December 1, 1935. There were approxi- 
mately 300 placements made and somewhat 
over 400 requests from employers. Three 
placements for every four ests is a high 
average. Moreover, in considering the total 
placements made, two things should be borne 
in mind. First, the 18-month geriod re- 
ported in Table X includes the time when 
the service was being organized in the county. 
During the period of organization there were 
few actual placements. It requires definite 
planning, hard work, and time to acquaint 
employers, schools, parents, and ils with 
the purposes and possibilities of p t 
service. And it requires more time to make 
up a comprehensive file of candidates for 
positions, and to discover a wide variety of 
occupational opportunities, both of which 
must be dene Galees many successful place- 
ments can be made. 
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oa ; TABLE X 
the , 
ce, EMPLOYERS’ REQUIREMENTS AND PLACEMENTS MADE 
on : Rockland County Junior Placement Service, July 1, 1934, to December 1, 1935 
Or- 
et- , Occupational Employers’ Requirements Placements Made 
tly Field Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
IC- PE niece nsposeeeese chase 10 10 10 10 
MANUFACTURING and 
> MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
aid AMPTOMMICES 20 ccc e ccc cee ccescccees 6 6 4 4 
ts Machine operators and helpers...... 12 12 10 10 
i Packing and assembling............ 6 3 3 7 3 4 
‘i- DT cciieresenressecsnesss 1 1 1 1 
of cabs a saseedee cannes _24 an 15 23 9 14 
“4 is penese 49 19 30 45 17 “28 
n j TRANSPORTATION 
a ON bs as nb py owene bwle 4 4 1 1 
ts 
. MERCANTILE 
ENED oon sccccccccccececesss 44 6 38 36 3 33 
erie. iu eeW sed eaw hs 12 7 5 9 4 5 
s Shipping clerks ............-.005: = _2 = a 2 
ener 58 15 43 47 9 38 
. PROFESSIONAL 
Assistant to physician or dentist ..... 2 1 1 2 1 l 
ccc cmanaseshe tees 1 1 1 1 
Laboratory workers ............-+++ i ae = _4 a 4 
EES Re ae eee 7 2 5 7 2 5 
DoMESTIC and PERSONAL SERVICE 
, i eae aie a a 143 7 136 49 6 43 
Hotel and restaurant service........ 33 8 25 28 6 22 
a ree eee eeee eee Ab eh _§ _2 my 2 
ON SE 179 15 164 79 12 67 
GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
EEN ES Pe Pe re 7 2 5 8 3 5 
nn cg cuba ode sina 5 2 3 4 2 2 
Office messengers ...........+++5+: > a | _2 aa ye 
ST. . so ccgubbheecenee 14 5 9 14 6 ~ 
SKILLED OrFrice WorK 
TD calc Gvinencs’ deeds cces 3 3 1 1 
Office machine operator............ 1 1 1 1 
Typists and stenographers.......... _33 _ 31 27 1 26 
ee et ebanbbee 46 37 2 35 29 1 28 
TEMPORARY WORK 
Pec. ck edt dveevcees 4 1 3 4 1 3 
Et. cn oe ee wee ee seco’ 29 1 28 26 1 25 
I so kc aks geeeenaseesee 21 = 12 17 al 12 
ES nk a i wibiia iniicned aii 54 11 43 47 7 40 
ee 7 6 1 6 6 
ee Sa ea clan knee ekoes® 10 _ a? 10 pe - 


oS 429 90 339 295 72 223 
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Second, the number of placements made 
is only one type of evidence of the activi- 
ties of the —— counselor. Table X 
gives no indication of the total number of 
interviews, or of the boys and girls who de- 
cided to finish high school, go to college, 
business, or trade school, or to pursue some 
type of specialized training because of the in- 
terviews. Nor does it show the time spent 
in making each placement, and the careful 
handling of each case as circumstances 
required. 

The three illustrative cases given below in- 
dicate the necessity for treating each case on 
its own merits. These are reported by the 
placement counselor and are selected as nor- 
mal or average cases in Rockland County. 

Case I. A boy nineteen years of age, a 
high school graduate with majors in art and 
English, had done lettering and poster work 
in high school and was very med» interested 
in getting into some type of industrial art 
work. He had thought vaguely of photo- 
graphic engraving as a goal. With the in- 
formation that we were able to get for him 
and after some investigating himself, he 
found that this field is very hard to enter 
because of the union regulations. 

We referred him to the Junior Consul- 
tation Service for tests and consultations. 
Their recommendations were that he register 
in some of the commercial art agencies and 
that he be considered for this kind of work. 
They also advised that he keep up his art 
training by attending the painting and etch- 
ing classes that were available through the 
local adult education program. In the mean- 
time the boy continued high school work 
taking a post-graduate course. 

At this time we were able to place him in 
the planning department of a large factory, 
where samples are designed in submitting 
bids to contractors. The employer here had 
asked for a boy about nineteen, who was a 
high school graduate and had some creative 
ability, and still was not too much of a 
dreamer to be able to do the routine letter- 
ing and drawing to scale that would be neces- 
sary in the art department of such a factory. 

The boy has now been in the position for 
two months and a check with the employer 
indicates that he is doing very satisfactory 
work. The boy himself has written a glow- 
ing account of his job. He is one of four in 
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a department and is given an opportunity to 
design and invent new plans for ote His 
interest in his work is indicated by the fac 
that he sketched several of the designs that 
he had made in his follow-up letter to the 
placement worker. 

Case II. A girl nineteen years old living 
in a rural district, a high school graduate 
without any kind of office experience, regis. 
tered for work six months after high school 
gtaduation. She had become rusty in her 
stenography and typing and lived too far 
away from any town to attend adult educa- 
tion classes to work up speed in stenography 
and typing again. The location of her home 
also would make it very difficult to place 
her in any of the village business offices, 
where local workers are preferred. 

This girl was sent to one of the public 
institutions of the county where she was 
given room, board, and laundry in exchange 
for an opportunity to get some office experi- 
ence. After a few months work on a main- 
tenance basis she had acquired so much skill 
and made herself so valuable to the organi- 
zation that she was put on the payroll at a 
regular monthly salary. 

She has now been at this position for about 
a year and a letter that she has written to 
the placement counselor recently, indicates 
the satisfaction she feels with her work. She 
first explained in detail the various assign- 
ments that she had had, the variety of typing 
and dictation and clerical work that she had 
done, and then went on to say, “It is splen- 
did having responsibilities and knowing that 
people feel that I am somewhat capable of 
assuming these r sibilities. All this sums 
up to this: I do like the work immensely.” 

Case Ill. A boy eighteen years old, re- 
-—_ gtaduated from nign School, regis- 
tered for any kind of work, saying that his 
ambition was to secure employment with a 
fur firm and eventually become a fur buyer. 
For several years he had earned money in 
the winter time by trapping animals and 
selling the fur to buyers who came through 
thie village. Not having any work during 
the last winter, he had made a business of 
trapping and had cleared about $100. 

We communicated with our New York 
City office and tried to an interview in 
New York fur houses failing this we 
were able to secure employment for him in 
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a nearby fur dyeing factory. His interest 
would, of course, have been better served in 
a merchandising fur firm, but since no op- 
portunity in this presented itself, we felt 
that a thorough knowledge of the manufac- 
turing end of the work would be a decided 
advantage to him, if he were ever able to get 
work in the other phase of this field. 

He has been at the fur dyeing plant for 
about six months now and while the boy has 
not recently reported, the firm tells us that 
he is doing very good work and that it would 
like to have more boys like him. There may 
have been more desirable places in which this 
boy could have been employed, but at least 
this was a placement with a purpose. 

4. Follow-up. The term “follow-up” 
may be used to designate two types of activ- 
ities which, while related in some guidance 

rograms, are different. The first type might 
4 called “mass follow-up” in which an at- 
tempt is made to keep a general vocational 
record of every Pepi who leaves a school 
system, or a building. Thus there is a gen- 
eral record. Some drop out and enter em- 
ployment, or move away, others finish high 
school and enter college, still others enter 
employment. The amounts and types of in- 
formation vary in different programs, but the 
purpose is the same. The desire is to obtain 
a general occupational, and perhaps economic 
and social pattern or configuration of these 
pupils in the aggregate. 

The other of follow-up might be 
called the “case record follow-up” and is 
usually associated with placement work. It is 
an attempt to make a definite and specific 
check of the success or failure of each place- 
ment made. In short, it is an evaluation of 
each placement. The emphasis is upon the 
individual and upon the reasons for success- 
ful, mediocre, or unsuccessful employment. 
Of course these individual cases may be 
thrown together and studied in the aggre- 


gate. 
In Rockland County the placement coun- 
selor is ible for a follow-up record 
of each placement made. She checks with 
— the employer and y employe. While 
primary purposes of this follow-up are 

to aid the individual placed in sites ad- 
justments, and to secure information by 
means of which to render constantly more 
efficient placement service, another purpose 
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which is He constantly greater signifi- 
cance in Rockland County is that of securing 
occupational information for general guid- 
ance purposes. Each placement follow-up 
yields valuable occupational information 
about an occupation. There is no reason 
why these data should not serve purposes 
wherever occupational information is needed. 
Moreover, people successfully placed usually 
will report in some detail the circumstances 
and conditions of their employment. Thus 
the placement follow-up may be made to 
yield a wide variety of occupational informa- 
tion. This has more ielenen than is at 
first apparent. Let us assume that we have 
detailed information about each boy and girl 
placed in employment in Rockland County 
for the past five years. This is the most re- 
liable picture which may be obtained for pre- 
dicting how pupils may be placed during the 
next five years. And its reliability is in- 
creased in proportion to the amount of de- 
tailed information available about each occu- 
pation. It is likely that pupils, although they 
tend to fall within somewhat the same occu- 
pational patterns over a period of years, will 
enter several hundred different occupations 
in Rockland County during the next five 
years. It is proposed that the large majority 
of these people make a valuable contribution 
to the manual of occupational information. 


A General Follow-up Program. There 
is another type of follow-up program in 
Rockland County, the more general kind, 
which is an attempt to maintain a bricf 
record of the vocational activities of each 
pupil who leaves the schools of the 
county, whether he is graduated or not, 
and whether he enters employment im- 
mediately or at some later period. This is 
under the supervision of the county direc- 
tor of guidance, but the placement coun- 
selor is making valuable contributions. 

The purposes of this general program 
of follow-up are not unlike those gener- 
ally indicated as the aims of follow-up 
studies, except that major stress is being 
put upon the value of these data as in- 
dications that the student must temper his 
occupational idealism with occupational 
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realism. For example, Chart 10 shows 
that of 418 pupils graduated from eight 
Rockland County high schools in 1935, 
104 are now attending college, 75 are 
taking post-graduate courses in high 
school, 50 are unemployed (all 50 desired 
employment), 61 are employed in cleri- 
cal occupations, 7 are taking nurses’ train- 
ing courses, 18 are employed in unskilled 
occupations, and 20 are clerks in stores. 
This is what actually happened to 335 
graduates. It is a realistic picture and 
one that should be studied for all of its 
implications for education, guidance, and 
placement. 

This chart shows a somewhat different 
picture for the choices (which in this case 
are pupil expectations) of the present 
seniors of these same high schools. Al- 
though the total number of present seniors 
(406) is smaller than that of last year 
(418), a much larger number (140) 
expect to attend college. It is more than 
likely that many of them will not. Many 
of those who expect to attend college and 
yet who find it impossible, will need gui- 
dance and probably will need it badly. 
Only four feel that they will be forced 
to take high school post-graduate work. 
Yet of last year’s class 75 returned. It is 
certain that more than four will return 
next year. They too will need guidance. 
Probably some of them should not take 
additional high school work. 

Fifty of those who desire employment 
are unemployed. Yet none of the pres- 
ent seniors expects to be unemployed. If 
all of their choices were charted they 
would range through the alphabet from 
agriculture, anatomy, and aviation to 
zoology. Few of them will be able to en- 
ter these occupations, Although only 
seven of the 1935 class entered nurses’ 
training courses, 35 of the 1936 class 
expect to become nurses. Information is 
needed as to why only seven are taking 


this work. There are opportunities in 
Rockland County for more than this num- 
ber. Yet under present conditions it is 
doubtful whether 35 can be absorbed into 
nursing each year. No one expected to 
enter an unskilled occupation, or to be- 
come a store clerk, yet 38 graduates 
entered these fields. 

Of course, too much significance should 
not be attached to the occupational choices 
of high school boys and girls. Many of 
them represent desires wholly unrelated 
to the world of reality, although this 
should not continue to be true if guidance 
is effective. 

However, while one may discount oc- 

cupational choices, one may not ignore 
what high school graduates do and be- 
come. The choices on Chart 10 may be 
of little value, but what high school pupils 
are doing one, three, and, particularly, 
five years after graduation is very import- 
ant information for a variety of guidance 
purposes. 
The Rockland County experiment in 
junior placement service is in keeping 
with the present tendency of the state 
and the nation to provide various types 
of employment service and to experiment 
with placement facilities. There appears 
to be no reason why these services and 
facilities should be provided in large cen- 
ters of population only. The experience 
in Rockland County indicates that it is 
entirely feasible to establish programs of 
junior placement in semi-rural areas, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of schools co- 
operate to justify the employment of a 
placement specialist, or to justify the ex- 
tension of state facilities. 


A Teacher Training Program 
Teacher training in guidance is a third 
service which it has been found feasible 
to offer when guidance is organized on 
a county-wide basis. The county-unit 
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plan in contrast to the single school dis- 
trict, contributes in the semi-rural area to 
the feasibility of teacher training service 
in two ways. First, the larger unit is able 
to provide as a part of its regular pro- 
gram one or more guidance specialists 
who are sufficiently well trained and ex- 
perienced to offer the additional service 
of teacher training, both formal classroom 
instruction and the less formal in-service 
training. 

Second, the county-unit is sufficiently 
large to attract the extension service of 
college or university by means of which 
it is possible to offer courses for credit. 
Two recent examples of this are exten- 
sion courses offered in Rockland County 
by New York University (utilizing Rock- 
land County guidance specialists as in- 
structors), and extension courses offered 
in Breathitt County, Kentucky, by the 
University of Kentucky (utilizing its regu- 
lar staff and others). 

The program of teacher training in 
Rockland County grew out of the prob- 
lem of delegating guidance functions, in- 
cluding those of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram, to regular classroom teachers. If 
guidance functions are to be delegated 
some provision must be made for pre- 
paring the teachers for the tasks assigned. 
“The delegation of the guidance func- 
tions to subject and homeroom teachers, 

. implies that the only type of 
guidance that is to be attempted in the 
school is the kind that can be provided 
by unselected and untrained teachers. 
This is no better than the type of guid- 
ance that was offered a generation ago 
by the intelligent and unselfish interest 
of teachers. No such program can be 


considered adequate. Every effort should 
be made today to develop the interest of 
subject and homeroom teachers in their 
pupils, but it must not be assumed that 
such guidance is adequate to meet mod- 


ern needs and conditions. It is not rea- 
sonable to assume that every teacher can 
be expected to prepare himself to use and 
interpret psychological and educational 
tests, to understand and apply the prin- 
ciples and techniques of the trained coun- 
selor, or to familiarize himself with edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities be- 
yond the school period. Such an assump- 
tion is not only unreasonable, but is ob- 
viously impossible of realization.’ 

Rockland County has been faced with 
this problem, in rather acute form, of 
the delegation of guidance responsibili- 
ties and duties. The number of activi- 
ties has been increased so rapidly that the 
guidance specialists have been forced to 
choose between the abandonment of fur- 
ther expansion and the delegation of some 
of the guidance functions. The latter 
course has been taken, for the following 
reasons: 

First, expediency. It has not been pos- 
sible to employ an additional staff of gui- 
dance specialists, nor has it been possible 
immediately to replace regular subject 
teachers or homeroom teachers with those 
trained in guidance. On the other hand, 
it has been found feasible to make cer- 
tain rearrangements whereby regular 
teachers have given time to and placed 
emphasis upon pupil adjustment and other 
features of guidance, rather than upon 
academic progress. For example, by re- 
vision of the content of some of the so- 
cial studies, effective courses on occupa- 
tions are now being offered, although it 
has not been possible to employ specially- 
trained teachers of occupations. Like- 
wise, by effecting changes in the organi- 
zation of the homerooms, including a 
more favorable time allotment, important 
results are being achieved in certain types 





1 Allen, Richard D. Organization and Super- 
vision of Guidance in Public Education. Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, 1934. P. 4. 
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of counseling by homeroom advisers. 
Through the reorganization of an ele- 
mentary school in which emphasis is 
placed upon pupil activities and pupil 
adjustment, it has been possible for the 
psychiatrist to delegate important duties 
to the subject and activity teachers. In 
short, if favorable conditions are pro- 
vided, and intelligent supervision main- 
tained, the delegation of guidance func- 
tions has been found preferable to lim- 
iting the guidance program. 

Second, strategy. It has been found 
good educational and guidance strategy 
in some cases to delegate guidance func- 
tions to regular teachers even if it has 
been possible to provide specialists for 
the work. This has been amply demon- 
strated in the development of the various 
activities involved in occupational educa- 
tion. While it is likely that it would be 
advantageous to have the services of a 
specialist in occupations in each secondary 
school in Rockland County, a large part 
of this work must always be the respon- 
sibility of the teachers of social studies 
and other teachers of general or special 
subjects. 

Third, program. Provision has been 
made for a teacher-training program in 
guidance. The delegation of guidance 
functions will be unsuccessful if the 
teacher is unacquainted with the tech- 
niques and procedures, and has little 
knowledge of the specialized tasks which 
have been delegated to her, even if other 
features, such as ample supervision, have 
been provided. That is, while it is essen- 
tial to make curriculum revisions, includ- 
ing the provision of new and different 
content materials, to make time allotment 
changes, to provide intelligent direction 
and supervision, and to provide other 
favorable conditions if guidance functions 
are to be successfully delegated, these 
alone ate inadequate; they must be sup- 


plemented by some thorough method of 
acquainting the teacher with her task. It 
is upon this more than upon anything 
else that the success of delegating gui- 
dance responsibilities depends. For this 
reason considerable attention has been 
given to the development of a program— 
both formal and informal—of teacher 
training in guidance. These are notable 
features: 


1. Provision for offering formal courses 
in guidance within the county. Five per 
cent of all teachers in the public schools of 
the county are at present enrolled in a course 
offered by the director of guidance under the 
auspices of the extension division of New 
York University. The work offered is not 
just another course. It is directed toward 
clearly recognized local needs as they arise 
in the development of the program. 


2. Provision for offering formal courses in 
pupil adjustment and mental hygiene within 
the county. agen 20 per cent of 
the county teachers are at present pursu- 
ing or have taken courses in pupil adjust- 
ment offered in the county by the psychia- 
trist in charge of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram, under the auspices of the extension 
division of New York University. Since the 

sychiatrist directs the program of mental 

ygiene, he knows the needs of the teachers 
and his formal courses are organized to meet 
these needs. 

3. Encouraging teachers to take college 
and university residence courses in guidance. 
During the past summer seven per cent of 
all teachers employed in Rockland County 
took residence guidance courses for credit. 
This percentage is significant since there was 
no direct or immediate financial gain to those 
taking this work. Likewise, this action is 
significant because courses were chosen with 
care to enable teachers better to discharge 
specific operas duties which had been or 
were to be assigned to them. 

4. The cooperative development of guid- 
ance projects. When a guidance project or 
activity is to be introduced, or the content 
material of a course is revised to meet gui- 
dance needs, the problem is studied jointly 
by the director of guidance, school execu- 
tives, and those teachers to whom respon- 
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sibilities are to be delegated. Conferences 
are held before the work is introduced and 
conferences are held as the work progresses. 
Thus the teachers responsible for the courses 
on occupations and related activities, for ex- 
ample, constitute a permanent committee on 
the revision of the social studies curriculum 
to meet the needs of the course on occupa- 
tions. 

These cooperative efforts are under the 
close supervision of the guidance director and 
the school executives. Yet the relationship 
is not one of supervisor and teacher; the 
latter as well as the guidance director and 
school principals study the need for the _ 
posed activity, proposals for meeting it, plans 
of organization, demands upon teachers, and 
all other phases of the problem. Confer- 
ences and study groups organized upon this 
basis are found to be most effective agencies 
for teacher training in guidance. 

5. Observation and study of the guidance 
programs of other school systems. One of 
the important adjuncts to the cooperative de- 
velopment of guidance projects in Rockland 
County is the study of guidance activities in 
other communities. Here again teachers are 
as much concerned and participate as activel 
as school executives a the guidance staff. 
This is illustrated by the recent emphasis 
throughout the county which has been placed 
upon the reorganization of the homeroom to 
facilitate the functions of guidance. Prog- 
ress made in other localities is being stud- 
ied by a number of groups.in the county. 
Out of this has developed a study of the 
“permanent homeroom” organization as a 
guidance feature. However, this is only one 
of a number of plans being investigated by 
committees looking to a reorganization of 
homerooms in several high schools of Rock- 
land County. 

6. The annual county guidance conference. 
While this is not comparable in importance 
to the other phases of the program for 
teacher training in guidance now in progress 
in the county, it is not without purpose and 
is widely attended. First, it brings together 
from all sections of the county those teach- 
ers who are charged with guidance duties, 


or who are interested in guidance. This 
affords an opportunity for them to discuss 
some of their common problems and the ef- 
forts which are being made to solve them. 
Second, it gives an opportunity for the direc- 


tor of guidance and others to summarize the 
progress which has been made in the county 
guidance program during the year, to indi- 
cate problems and needs yet to be met, and 
to outline plans for the ensuing year. 


Guidance in Household Employment 


A fourth county-wide service has grown 
out of the larger resources of the county, 
and out of certain needs which became 
apparent during the surveys. This service 
—guidance and training in household em- 
ployment and child care—illustrates a type 
of program which must be offered more 
widely than at present if the occupational 
needs of the school and community are 
to be better served. 

The project grew out of two related 
needs. First, there was the insistent call 
to help plan careers for that not incon- 
siderable number of girls throughout the 
county who were neither interested nor 
successful in academic courses. Many of 
these girls indicated a genuine liking for 
housework or the care of children, or 
both. Investigation disclosed convincing 
evidence that if given proper instruction 
many of them would develop a high de- 
gree of proficiency in household arts and 
in the care of children, and, as a result, 
find satisfactory and continuous employ- 
ment. 

The second need was that of supply- 
ing the constant demand for intelligent, 
well-trained household workers of all 
types. Of all the major occupational 
groups in the county, domestic and per- 
sonal service had continued to show the 
greatest and most consistent demand for 
competent workers. Moreover, there was 
evidence that many of the more highly 
trained girls and women were recruited 
from New York City. 

The problem was threefold: first, there 
was the necessity for convincing the girls 
that there need be no stigma attached to 
this work, and if approached in the right 
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manner it could bring them dignified em- 
ployment. This was a problem of gui- 
dance. But it could not end here; to teil 
them this was insufficient. As a matter 
of fact the stigma did exist and a plan 
of action had to be provided by means 
of which these girls could raise the dig- 
nity of their work. Thus the need for 
more adequate training had to be met. 
Finally there was the problem of indi- 
cating to prospective employers that if 
intelligent, competent, well-trained, self- 
respecting girls were to be recruited in 
larger numbers to take over the general 
care of the household and children, the 
response of the employers must be such 
as to make this employment inviting and 
satisfactory. 

Out of this situation there grew a two- 
fold, but carefully correlated program of 
guidance and training in household em- 
ployment, including the care of children. 
One part of this dual program consists of 
advice and guidance concerning entrance 
into this field, and the provision of train- 
ing for it. The other part consists of a 
definitely organized discussion group for 
employers through which some of the 
standards and content materials for the 
training course are provided. Moreover, 
this discussion group has for a period of 
time studied the field of household em- 
ployment with a view to raising its stand- 
ards and devising means of making it 
more attractive as a vocation for young 
people. 

The Training Course. Training centers 
have been established in various areas of 
the community. Often these training cen- 
ters change in location from week to week 
since they use the home of a member of 
the discussion group as the laboratory for 
their work. The instructor and the 
members of the training class—usually 
not exceeding eight—take over the house- 
hold from 9 a.m. until 4 pm. The 
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classes are in session four days a week 
over a period of eight weeks. 

Instruction is given in every phase of 
homemaking with special emphasis on 
food preparation including food values, 
household management and etiquette, 
child care, and child recreation. The pro- 
gram in child care is given particular em- 
phasis and is by no means cursory and 
meager as is often the case in regular 
school homemaking courses. On the con- 
trary, it covers in some detail such matters 
as the physical, mental, and emotional 
development of children; their essential 
food, rest, exercise, and clothing, desira- 
ble habits, the wise use of rewards and 
punishment, and the development of 
children’s interests in reading, music, art, 
and nature study. Often young girls who 
fail to show interest and only limited 
mental capacity in the artificial situation 
of the schoolroom, and who appear un- 
able to comprehend abstract problems of 
child psychology, are conspicuously suc- 
cessful in practical child management, 
and in other phases of homemaking and 
home management. 

The leader or instructor of the train- 
ing class is a graduate of the home eco- 
nomics department of Cornell Univer- 
sity and has done extension work for that 
institution for ten years. Moreover, spe- 
cialists in various fields have contributed 
to the instruction. These include nurses, 
social workers, psychiatrists, child spe- 
cialists, and the county director of 4H 
clubs. 

In short, while the training class is an 
intensive type of vocational training, it is 
also a highly practical type of vocational 
guidance; an attempt is made to discover 
the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of 
these girls and to help them become more 
or less specialists in various fields related 
to home management. For some the 
course is the end of their training and 
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they are placed immediately in employ- 
ment. But for others this course is only 
the beginning of a career. In any event 
the work tends to raise the whole level 
of household employment. 

The junior placement counselor is co- 
operating closely with this work. She 
aids im selecting the trainees, places them 
after the completion of the course, and 
makes a follow-up study of each case. 

The Discussion Group. The employers’ 
discussion group, an advisory and stand- 
ardizing agency for the training class as 
well as a body to study the broader prob- 
lems and trends of personal service, is 
recruited deliberately with the idea of 
bringing varying viewpoints to the dis- 
cussion. They represent, and as new 
groups are formed will continue to rep- 
resent, employers of various types with 
quite different problems and contribu- 
tions. The work of this group has not been 
left to chance; sub-committees have care- 
fully planned the work to be covered. The 
latter form the nucleus for investigation, 
bringing in recommendations for general 
discussion by the whole group. Likewise, 
an advisory body of specialists has served 
as consultants. These include the senior 
psychiatrist of the Rockland State Hos- 
pital, the employment secretary of the 
national YWCA, a specialist in pub- 
lic health, a New York restaurateur of 
national fame, social workers, and others. 

While the members of the discussion 
group have given close attention to the 
content of the course for the training 
class, they have studied problems of occu- 
pational maladjustment and adjustment in 
the personal service fields. For example, 
they have isolated for special study cer- 
tain causes of discontent among house- 
hold workers, such as— 


1. The social stigma. This deterrent has 
always attached itself to personal service, par- 


ticularly in the fields of household employ- 
ment. 
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2. Those growing out of the direct per. 
sonal relationships which usually exist be. 
tween employer and employe. 

3. The hours of employment. 

4. Lack of a clear definition of duties. 

5. Wide range of duties, a single employe 
often being e ed to combine those of a 
household drudge, personal maid, expert die- 
titian and cook, and child psychologist. 


6. Lack of social life. 


Likewise, they have classified and stud- 
ied causes of dissatisfaction among em- 
ployers. Out of this study of discontent 
among employes and _ dissatisfaction 
among employers has come a detailed set 
of recommendations. These are embod- 
ied in a “Manual of Household Employ- 
ment.” The manual is comprehensive 
and embraces a variety of other topics 
many of which are of direct value to vo- 
cational guidance. Among these are clas- 
sifications of employes, wages and salaries, 
future in household employment and child 
care, boys and young men in household 
service, and training for personal service. 

The possibilities of this Rockland 
County project are more numerous than is 
at first apparent. People are prone to dis- 
miss questions of personal service with 
little thought when considering problems 
of occupational maladjustment. Yet here 
is a group numbering approximately five 
millions in this nation, larger by far than 
any of the other major occupational groups 
except agriculture, manufacfuring and 
mechanical industries, and trade. While 
all of these millions in personal service 
are not directly engaged in household em- 
ployment, the majority are so employed. 

Moreover, this great occupational group 
is on the increase. In 1920 it constituted 
8.1 per cent of all gainfully occupied, 
whereas in 1930 it accounted for more 
than 10 per cent. In Rockland County 
the proportion is even greater, approxi- 
mately every eighth employed person be- 
ing in some field of personal service. Yet 
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according to the Rockland County report, 
many of these people find themselves 
surrounded by ‘medieval’ occupational 
conditions. 

If, as has been asserted by students of 
occupations, the personal service groups 
are to rectuit ever increasing numbers, 
absorbing a part of the great army being 
released by the mechanization of indus- 
try, such programs for guidance and 
training as that which has been started so 
auspiciously in Rockland County are in 
great need everywhere. They are needed 
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not only to raise the whole level of per- 
sonal service, giving it greater efficiency 
and greater dignity, but also to serve as 
a practical measure for the guidance and 
training of those who will enter new 
types of personal service, probably on 
semi-professional or even professional 
levels. For example, there is evidence to 
indicate that the years immediately ahead 
will see a considerable demand for girls 
and young women who have some train- 
ing in the practical and elementary as- 


pects of child development. 





Organization and Procedure 


SCHOOLS AND COUNTY JOIN FORCES 


The National Survey of 
Secondary Education’ lists four types of 
guidance programs in the United States. 
These are: 

1. Centralized bureaus of guidance for 
secondary schools in city systems. 

2. City school systems with a central guid- 
ance organization but with the individual 
secondary school considered the unit in the 
program. 

3. Centralized bureaus or departments in 
individual secondary schools. 

4. Central guidance organizations in in- 
dividual secondary schools which utilize reg- 
ular officers and teachers as guidance func- 
tionaries. 

The program of guidance in Rockland 
County does not conform to any of these 
typical organizations, although it is not 
unlike the second type listed above if the 
word city is replaced by the word county. 
Even with this change, however, it does 
not truly characterize the Rockland 
County organization. 

There are, in effect, two types of gui- 
dance programs in Rockland County: one 
is the central county organization; the 
other consists of the various individual 
school programs cooperating with the 
county organization. 


The Centralized County Program 

In many of the rural and semi-rural 
areas of the country the school districts 
contain so small a population and main- 
tain so meager an operating budget that 


1 Reavis, William C. Programs of Guidance. 
National Survey of Secondary Education. Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1933, p. 135. 


it is difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
some of the special services such as gui- 
dance which have grown up as adjuncts 
to education. In order that better educa. 
tional facilities may be offered by these 
less favored sections, many of the states 
have provided special aids and facilities, 
and have encouraged certain types of local 
action. In particular, several of the states 
have encouraged consolidations of various 
types. 

Consolidations appear to be chiefly of 
two classes: first, the union of several 
school districts to form a larger single 
district; and second, the union particularl; 
on a county-wide basis (without disturb- 
ing the legal status of districts) t 
carry on certain educational functions 
which cannot be adequately supported by 
a single district. To encourage this latter 
type of cooperation, or consolidation of 
effort, New York State has provided by 
law’ for the creation of vocational educa- 
tion and extension boards in counties 
This law states, in part, “ . . . the board 
of supervisors of any county may adopt 
a resolution by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the board establishing a county 
vocational education and extension board 
for the purpose of giving instruction in 
agriculture and home economics and such 
other special subjects as may be approved 
by the commissioner of education.” Thus 
the law recognizes that in certain rural 


1 Article 21-A of the Education Law as added by 
Laws of 1926, chapter 505, and as last amended by 
Laws of 1929, chapter 264, put into effect, July 
1, 1929. 
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and semi-rural areas instruction in agri- 
culture and home economics and other 
special subjects will not be given or will 
be inadequate unless provision is made 
for a county-wide offering. 

Although this law has been in effect, 
as last amended, since July 1, 1929, only 
one county in the state—Rockland—has 
taken advantage of it for the purpose of 
providing a program of guidance. It is 
likely, however, that as the functions of 
guidance increasingly are looked upon as 
indispensable services in every school 
system, the need will be met in part by 
county programs. 

As further encouragement the law pro- 
vides as follows: “The commissioner of 
education in the annual apportionment of 
public moneys shall apportion therefrom 
to each county maintaining approved vo- 
cational education and extension work, a 
quota amounting to one-half of the salary 
paid each teacher, director, assistant, and 
supervisor, not to exceed one thousand 
dollars on account of the employment of 
each such teacher, director, assistant, of 
supervisor.” 

It was the belief of the law-makers, 
apparently, that additional funds to carry 
on the work of the vocational education 
and extension board would be appropri- 
ated by the county board of supervisors.’ 
This, however, has not been done in Rock- 
land County. As a result, it has been 
necessaty for the vocational education 
and extension board to raise funds in an- 
other manner. The most feasible plan 
has been to contract with various school 
districts for the services of the director 
of guidance in establishing and main- 


*Section 592. State Aid. Amended by Laws 
of 1929, Chapter 264, in effect July 1, 1929. 

2 Subdivision 8 of Section 590 of this law is to 
the effect that “It (the vocational education and ex- 
tension board) shall not incur liabilities against 
county funds in excess of the amounts appropriated 
by the board of supervisors.” (Subdivision 9 added 
by Law of 1929, Chapter 264, in effect July 1, 1929.) 


taining guidance programs within such 


schools. The vocational education and 
extension board is reimbursed for these 
services, each school paying a charge based 
upon the time which the director gives 
to its guidance program. Not all schools 
have contracted for the services of the 
director of guidance, however. Thus a 
dual organization of guidance exists in 
Rockland County, the county-wide cen- 
tral program, and those programs which 
are restricted to the various schools that 
contract for the services of the director 
of guidance. 

The county-wide program has been 
largely concerned with pupil adjustment 
through child guidance clinics and the 
mental hygiene program; junior place- 
ment and placement counseling; teacher 
training programs in guidance; household 
and homemaking guidance and training; 
guidance conferences for teachers; and re- 
search in guidance. Likewise, all of the 
surveys—occupational, school building, 
household employment—are on a county 
basis, as are the various cooperative en- 
deavors, temporary and permanent, which 
have been undertaken with local industry; 
occupational, business, professional, and 
trade organizations; service clubs, and the 
like. Thus the vocational education and 
extension board and the director of guid- 
ance collect and disseminate information, 
and carry on such other activities as they 
find possible, on a county-wide basis. Lim- 
ited, however, in funds and in staff, it is 
not possible for the board at this time 
to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of guidance programs within 
each of the school districts of the county. 


Guidance in the Individual Schools 

Reavis has indicated that one of the 
weaknesses of the centralized bureau of 
guidance in school systems is that, “while 
it makes possible occupational research 
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and the utilization of the findings in vo- 
cational guidance and placement to an ex- 
tent scarcely possible under the other types 
of programs,” nevertheless, “the guidance 
activities that belong in the individual 
schools are likely to be neglected unless 
complementary guidance programs are de- 
veloped by the principals of the schools 
or are projected by the guidance bureau 
for individual schools.”* This is the weak- 
ness of the Rockland County program of 
guidance as at present administered. That 
is, while a very effective county-wide pro- 
gram of sufveys, research, placement, and 
mental hygiene is being carried on, guid- 
ance programs have been established in 
only thirteen school systems. Moreover, 


the time that the director of guidance is 
able to give to any of the schools which 
contract for his services is inadequate. It 
would seem, therefore, that in large part 
the Rockland County guidance program 
fails at the most critical point; that is, 
where it touches the pupils in large num- 


bers. While, unfortunately, this is partly 
true and some pupils of the county are 
entirely denied guidance services, there 
are factors which tend to alleviate the 
situation. 

First, while some pupils in the county 
are denied guidance services, they are in 
a minority. The thirteen districts which 
have contracted for the time of the gui- 
dance director are among the most popu- 
lous in the county and contain a large 
part of the school population. Moreover, 
practically the entire secondary school 
population of the county attends the high 
schools of these districts, since many of 
the smaller districts do not have secondary 
schools. 

Second, the weakness explained above 
is not inherent, but results from the pres- 


*Reavis, William C. Programs of Guidance. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., p. 137. 
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ent system of financing the program. |; 
the county supervisors were to appropri. 
ate funds for this work—and such fund 
would not need to be large since the stat, 
pays half of the salaries of additional stag 
—guidance programs could be established 
in all districts of the county. 

Third, some of the school 
themselves, undoubtedly encouraged } 
the county-wide program, have gone for 
ward in the establishment of their i; 
dividual guidance programs and main. 
tain services and functions which it js 
impossible for the county director to main 
tain for them. Thus, superintendents 
principals, subject teachers, homeroom 
advisers, school nurses, and others are be- 
ginning to accept responsibility for gui 
dance functions in Rockland County. Be- 
cause of this, guidance is going forward 
within the schools more rapidly than 
would be possible if it waited upon the 
expansion of the county staff. 

While conditions vary somewhat from 
school to school, the following exposi- 
tion of the guidance procedure, and of 
the duties and responsibilities of the vari- 
ous guidance functionaries, is fairly typi- 
cal. 

The Director of Guidance. In spite of 
the rapid assumption of guidance duties 
and functions by teachers, and in spite 
of his limited time in each school, the 
director of guidance continues to be the 
most important functionary charged with 
guidance activities that belong in the in- 
dividual schools. The chief functions of 
the director, some of which are held joint- 
ly with others, fall within the following 
categories: 

1. Advises the superintendent, the high 
school principal, and teachers on guidance; 
and leads in local guidance conferences, 
and in group observation of guidance pro- 
grams of other schools. 


2. Advises committees in charge of revi- 
sion of social studies (and other subjects) 
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to meet the needs of oe genes education. 

3, Counsels individual pupils with re- 
spect to 

a. Personality adjustments. Serious cases 
are referred to the psychiatrist, or to the 
child guidance clinics. 

b. The selection of courses to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements, or for better 
preparation for trade schools. 

c. School failures. This is a joint respon- 
sibility with the principal, homeroom ad- 
visers, and subject teachers. 

d. General school and occupational plans. 
Often this involves counseling pupils with 
low-level ability and high ition, and 
pupils with high-level ability and low ambi- 
tion. But it is more than that; it is an at- 
tempt to see that each pupil has educational 
lans and that these educational plans are 
utilized to help determine occupational or 
career plans. 

e. Specific occupational information, par- 
ticularly for those sm who do not plan 
to go to college and hope to enter employ- 
ment soon. 

4. Secures information, largely pertaining 
to home environment, for case histories of 
pupils. 

5. Prepares guidance bulletins, charts, 
tables, and the like, primarily with respect 
to information senna in the various county 
surveys, and other community projects and 
cooperations. These are for use in the in- 
dividual schools. 

6. Provides for group guidance. In 
programs such as that in Rockland County 
group guidance should be one of the prin- 
cipal procedures, since it reaches large num- 
bers of pupils with limited guidance staffs. 
It is di t, however, to establish an effec- 
tive group guidance program since it must 
be given a definite time allotment in the cur- 
ticulum. The director has worked toward 
this end with some success. However, his 
chief responsibility has been to provide out- 
lines and content material for the group 
guidance course, and to integrate this mate- 
tial with the materials in various social stud- 
ies courses. Allen’s Common Problems in 
Group Guidance has been found of particu- 
lar value in outlining the work of the course 


in group guidance. 





1 Allen, Richard D. Common Problems in = 
Guidance, Inor Publishing Company, New Yor 
City, 1934. 
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7. Administers tests. While formal test- 
ing is largely in the hands of the psychol- 
ogist, psychiatrist (intelligence and adjust- 
ment), and teachers (achievement), the 
director is performing two functions. 

a. When funds are available for such 
work, he administers specific aptitude tests 
and tests of vocational interests. However, 
both lack of funds and lack of sufficient time 
have made it impossible to develop within 
the county a satisfactory program for the ob- 
jective measurement of the individual's abil- 
ities and interests. 

b. Therefore, he has made arrangements 
with several organizations and institutions 
outside the . ..ity for testing service. When- 
ever it seems particularly important to have 
more accurate characterizations of the indi- 
vidual than it is at all possible to obtain 
through the local testing program, pupils are 
sent to the Vocational Consultation Service 
for Juniors, or the West Side YMCA in 
New York City. Three pupils per week 
from Rockland County may be sent free to 
the former organization, and the latter 
charges for material only. When pupils can 
pay a larger fee they are sometimes sent to 
the testing laboratory of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

8. Advises regarding the course on occu- 
pations. The director does not teach the 
course, but he is responsible for obtaining 
and organizing materials pertaining thereto, 
and as a consultant and adviser he works 
with teachers and administrators in deter- 
mining the content and scope of the course. 
Moreover, he is responsible for making 
arrangements throughout the county for 
occupational visitation and observations. 


While these characterize the principal 
responsibilities of the director for the 
guidance activities within the individual 
school systems, there are many other 
things that he is called upon to do from 
time to time. These include such matters 
as visiting the homes of pupils, advising 
parents, speaking at local parent-teacher 
association meetings, helping pupils fill 
out and interpret self-analysis blanks, ar- 
ranging for speakers and occupational 
forums and participating in such forums, 
advising school administrators and teach- 
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efs concerning the use and interpretation 
of cumulative record systems, and mak- 
ing local follow-up investigations. In 
short, the director of guidance in the 
Rockland County program is much like 
the country physician; his hours are long 
and arduous and his time belongs to the 
community. It is likely that any itinerant 
director of guidance in a semi-rural area 
such as Rockland County must be willing 
to work under these conditions if he is 
to succeed. 


The Junior Placement Counselor. The 
work of the junior placement counselor 
has been explained in the section on 
placement as falling within four major 
categories: 

1. Placement counseling. 

2. The discovery of occupational oppor- 
tunities within and without the county. 

3. Making placements. 

4. Placement follow-up. 


The Secondary School Principal. The 
guidance functions which are being dis- 
charged by the principals of the various 
secondary schools of Rockland County 
vary widely, but in the main may be clas- 
sified as: 


1. Administrative. Since the director of 
guidance and the vocational education and 
extension board hgvgsno administrative au- 
thority in the a. school programs of 
guidance, principals ¥nd superintendents are 
the final authority in all matters concerning 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
programs. This includes, in cooperation 
with the guidance director, the delegation of 
guidance functions to teachers. 

2. Counseling. This usually extends to 
counseling pupils concerning their 

a. General plans for formal secondary edu- 
cation. 

b. Choice of a curriculum. 

c. Choice of subjects. 

d. Plans for college, including the choice 
of a college. 

e. Subject failures. 

f. School social maladjustments. 

3. Sponsoring pupil activities. 
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and teachers —— individual pupils. 
5. Serving upon guidance committees. 


The Psychiatrist. Although part of the 
work of the psychiatrist is concerned with 
child guidance clinics on a county-wide 
basis, in some schools he has accepted 
definite responsibilities for pupil adjust. 
ment. This program is explained in the 
section on the measurement of pupil ad- 
His chief functions in this 


justment. 
program are: 


1. Interviewing pupils. This is largely for 
the purpose of obtaining information to 
serve as the basis for a continuing program 
of adjustment for the pupil rather than for 


counseling him at the time of the interview 

2. Holding conferences with teachers con- 
cerning the adjustment of individual pupils 

3. Advising teachers in the techniques and 
procedures of pupil adjustment. 

4. Directing a program of experimentation 
in pupil adjustment. 

The Homeroom Teacher, Present indi- 
cations are that until such time as regu- 
lar counselors may be provided, the home- 
room teacher is destined to become the 
chief guidance functionary in many of 
the secondary schools of Rockland County. 
The services of the director, psychiatrist, 
placement counselor, and principals can- 
not be greatly expanded in any of the 
secondary schools without increasing the 
staff. Yet the demand for guidance serv- 
ices continues to grow and some of the 
guidance functions must be delegated. In 
several secondary schools, homeroom or- 
ganizations and the guidance functions 
of homeroom teachers are in process of 
evolution to meet the growing needs. 
The most important changes being ef- 
fected pertain to a more generous time 
allotment for the daily homeroom period, 
and a definite homeroom organization in 
which the functions of guidance shall 
play a large part. In short, it is proposed 
to make the homeroom the unit of the 


4. Conferring with guidance specialis; 
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guidance programs within the schools. 
' The guidance responsibilities of home- 
room teachers show a wide variation at 
resent, but in a number of schools they 
are charged with some or all of the fol- 
Hlowing functions, often jointly with the 
guidance director or the principal: 


1. Counseling individual pupils. Usually 
| before a pupil is referred to the director of 
§ guidance, or to the principal, one or more 
; interviews have been held with the home- 

room teacher. This procedure usually clari- 

fies the problems and makes possible the or- 

ganization of certain preliminary matters, in- 

cluding a full history of the pupil, particu- 
| larly as it bears upon the purpose of the 
) interview. 

Homeroom teachers are principally charged 
| with counseling pupils with relation to 

a. Choice of curricula. 

b. Choice of subjects. 

c. Requirements for graduation from high 
school, including different types of 
diplomas. 

d. Requirements for admission to college. 

e. Extra-curricular activities. 

f. Subject failures. 

g. School social maladjustments. 

2. Referring cases to director of guidance, 
principal, placement counselor, and psychi- 
atrist. When the homeroom teacher feels that 
she is unable to make the necessary adjust- 
ments or does not have the required special 
information, it becomes her duty to refer the 
pupil to the proper guidance specialist for 
an interview. 

3. Keeping cumulative records of all pu- 
pils under her supervision. This includes the 
cumulative record of the American Council 
on Education as recommended in revised 
form by the New York State Department of 
Education. Likewise, she is usually respon- 
sible for filing all important information 
about the general social conduct and academic 
progress of each pupil. Others have respon- 
sibilities for contributing to the cumulative 
folder which is maintained for each pupil 
in some schools, and which consists of ad- 
justment or mental hygiene recommenda- 
tions; self-analysis forms; copies of letters 
to parents; records of interviews with par- 
ents; guidance information forms; interview 
record forms; records of achievement; 
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intelligence, and other tests; and the like. 
4. Discussing common problems in group 
guidance, except those pertaining to occupa- 


tions and occupational adjustment. That is, 
many problems such as choice of subjects, 
choice of curriculum, requirements for gradu- 
ation from high school, college entrance re- 
quirements, extra-curricular activities, ques- 
tions of school conduct, and the like, lend 
themselves to general group discussion and 
are valuable as preliminary to personal in- 
terviews. 

The Subject Teacher. While subject 
teachers perform various guidance tasks 
from time to time in Rockland County, 
they are charged specifically with two 
functions: 

1. Working toward the educational adjust- 
ment of each pupil, particularly in coopera 
tion with the psychiatrist in his program of 
mental hygiene. This is important. In a 
surprisingly large number of cases a variety 
of pupil maladjustments has been found to 
originate in the classroom of the regular sub- 
ject teacher. 

2. Teaching occupations. This drive to 
include occupational materials in all subjects 
is only well begun. The most conspicuous 
successes thus far are in the various social 
studies of the secondary school, and in the 
activity programs of the elementary school, 
particularly the sixth grade. The ultimate 
objective, which is well on its way to realiza- 
tion in one of the larger school systems, is 
to make every teacher, from the upper ele- 
mentary grades through the senior high 
school, responsible for the teaching of occu- 
pations in some form. 


Organization of Program of Studies 

Critical observers have pointed out 
that one of the persistently neglected and 
apparently little understood factors in the 
total guidance situation is the organiza- 
tion of the school with reference to gui- 
dance. Koos and Kefauver have recently 
written: “It is not that courses and cer- 
tain content in courses have not been in- 
troduced to serve this particular end of 
guidance. It is rather that the 
question of the organization of the pro- 
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gram of studies as a whole and into 
curricula seems to be less uniformly and 
consistently scrutinized with a view to 
facilitating guidance.””* 

While Rockland County until recently 
probably presented an average situation 
with respect to making the most of every 
opportunity to facilitate guidance through 
the organization of the offering, two 
things have furthered progress: first, the 
recent emphasis put upon guidance by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation is tending to make administrators 
and teachers more conscious of the gui- 
dance implications not only of the organ- 
ization of the curriculum but of its con- 
tent as well. For example, the content of 
many secondary school subjects is being 
revised, although in most cases very in- 
formally, to give emphasis to the occu- 
pational implications of the subject; sec- 
ond, the creation of the Rockland County 
vocational guidance and extension board 
and the appointment of a county director 
of guidance have put added emphasis 
upon the guidance aspects of the formal 
school situation. Moreover, although 
Rockland County is semi-rural, with few 
exceptions there is opportunity for every 
boy and girl to attend a secondary school 
located in a rather populous area where 
the school is sufficiently large to make 
possible such important factors as the 
offering of several curricula, a desirable 
number of elective subjects, flexibility of 
program of studies, and curricula for 
specific occupations. Of course, size of 
school alone does not guarantee that the 
offering shall be organized to facilitate 
guidance; nevertheless, it is difficult so 
to organize the offering in schools below 
a certain size. And this difficulty is one 
which need not be met in Rockland 


* Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932, p. 47. 
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County, with the exception of two schoo}; 
One of the larger systems in the count, 
that of Nyack, has made notable progress 
in organizing its offering and in intro. 
ducing mew courses or new content in 
courses to facilitate guidance. Much oj 
this has been made possible by a reor. 
ganization of the system from the 8-4 t 
the 6-6 plan with its more flexible pro. 
gram. One finds here gratifying pro- 
vision for exploration, and at the same 
time adequate provision for specialization 
Junior High School Exploration. |p 
the first year of the Nyack Junior High 
School the usual core subjects are offered 
—English, mathematics, social studies 
general science, health and physical edu- 
cation, and spelling and penmanship 
Likewise, in this grade are offered ex- 
ploratory subjects in the fields of fine arts, 
science, industrial arts, and household 
arts. Perhaps the notable feature here is 
that, in fact, exploration—broadening and 
finding—is not confined to these fields; 
that whereas mathematics, social studies, 
and general science are definitely core sub- 
jects, they are not exclusively so, but in 
many fespects serve the purposes of ex- 
ploration. With the exception of English 
none of these subjects needs to be pur- 
sued beyond the ninth year; thus the be- 
ginning of exploration leading ultimately 
to curriculum and subject choice, is made 
a feature of each subject. It is not too 
early to be concerned with the interests 
and abilities of pupils. Furthermore, 
each of these fields is related to occupa- 
tional information and definite effort 1s 
made to point the work toward the occu- 
pational implications of the subject. The 
courses offered in four fields as explora- 
tory are, of course, definitely so and the 
emphasis is upon interests and abilities. 
In view of the great emphasis on com- 
mercial work in the senior high school 
(three curricula are offered) it seems de- 
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sirable to provide a short period of defi- 
nitely exploratory work in business and 
commercial work. 

In the second year of the junior high 
school the core subjects are in the same 
fields as those of the first year; there are, 
however, two additions to the broadening 
and finding courses. These are explora- 
tory commercial and exploratory language. 
These courses carry the names indicated 
above, that is, they are not only under- 
stood to be exploratory, but they are 
called “exploratory.” 

The fields of exploration are broadened 
considerably and the work is intensified 
in the ninth grade. However, little actual 
specialization begins in the ninth grade. 
The one conspicuous exception is Latin. 
In general, those who elect the Latin ma- 
jor must begin the work in the last year 
of the junior high school. Ninth grade 
subjects which in some degree serve the 
exploratory function are elementary busi- 
ness training, fine arts, general mathe- 
matics, social science (occupations), mu- 
sic, public speaking, art appreciation, de- 
sign I, clothing I, dietetics I, instrumentai 
music, metal work, printing I, representa- 
tion I, woodworking I. While these sub- 
jects are characterized as exploratory, this 
does not imply that they have little or no 
content value apart from that which has 
only exploratory significance. Quite the 
contrary. The content of these courses is 
usually introductory material for the more 
specialized courses in the senior high 
school. 

Guidance and the Senior High School 
Curriculum. Five curricula are provided 
in the upper division of the Nyack Junior- 
Senior High School. Furthermore, dif- 
ferentiation, specialization, and explora- 
tion are facilitated by the provision for 
three general divisions of work culminat- 
ing in three types of diplomas—the high 
school diploma, the high school diplo- 
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ma in special fields, and the college en- 
trance diploma. The requirements for 
the last are such that the ends of explora- 
tion are less well served than in the two 
former cases. However, the college pre 
paratory course presupposes that one phase 
of exploration is completed—the decision 
has been made to prepare for college. 
Furthermore, wide exploration is not pos- 
sible if college entrance requirements are 
met. 

The requirements for the high school 
diploma illustrate admirably how the ends 
of integration, specialization, and explora- 
tion are served in the senior high school 
Each of these needs is met by a division 
of grouping of subjects as follows 

Group I. Constants or common in 
tegrating subjects: English, social studies, 
general science (junior high school) 

Group II. Sequences in two different 
fields elected by pupil, serving the ends 
of both specialization and exploration 
major sequence of 3 units, minor sequence 
of 2 units. 

Group III. “Free’’ electives, 4 units, 
largely designed for exploratory purposes 

Group I meets the needs of integration 
as commonly accepted on the senior high 
school level. It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that one other subject-matter field 
—health—should appear in the non-dif- 
ferentiable group. 

Group II with its arrangement for ma- 
jors and minors is a noteworthy scheme 
to provide specialization without neglect- 
ing further exploration. The pupil is 
required to concentrate upon two areas or 
fields—such as mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, foreign languages, art, music, 
commercial, or homemaking—and to pur- 
sue three related subjects in one field and 
two in another. Three subjects in one 
field and two in another provide a cer- 
tain degree of specialization. Neverthe- 


less, exploration is served in that, first, the 
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major and minor may be in two quite un- 
related fields, and second, the electives are 
usually sufficiently numerous and broad 
in the major and minor fields as to pro- 
vide for exploration within. For ex- 
ample, in the language group,a pupil may 
choose among French, German, and 
Latin, while in the business or commer- 
cial field the choice is even wider. 

Group III provides for four units of 
free electives. Sometimes a pupil ‘‘ex- 
plores” diligently with them. Sometimes, 
if there is sufficient reason, he uses an 
elective for greater specialization. 

For practical guidance purposes this 
clear-cut arrangement of subjects into 
three groups appears to have considerable 
merit. Specialization and exploration are 
not left to chance. Moreover, the concise- 
ness of the arrangement focuses attention 
upon guiding the student in the choice 
of subjects when and where it is needed. 
The task of guidance in Group II is clear- 
cut; the counselor is aware of the par- 
ticular purpose of the choice to be made 
here, and the student is made to under- 
stand the significance of the step he is 
about to take. Moreover, the ‘‘free’’ elec- 
tives are not free in the sense that pupils 
elect them without guidance. Here again 
the purpose of this group of subjects is 
clear, and guidance attempts to bring these 
purposes to realization—to bring balance 
to every pupil’s program by providing a 
desirable amount of exploration in some 
quite dissimilar fields, and to give the 
pupil the fullest opportunity for desirable 
self-expression. 

Exploration in Regular Courses. Re- 
cently there has been considerable em- 
phasis placed upon the exploratory value 
of regular junior and senior high school 
subjects, particularly as they may be util- 
ized to give information about the occu- 
pations to which they are related. The 
vocational pamphlet by the Vocation Bu- 


OCCUPATIONS 


reau of the Cincinnati Public Schools 

gives particular attention, and in signif. 
cant fashion to the occupational relation. 
ships of various school subjects and 
subject fields. Likewise, in the Providence 
Rhode Island, program, and a number 
of other well established organizations 
the possibilities of vocational guidance 
through regular school subjects are being 
explored and found of value. Kitson has 
long advocated this approach.” 

In Rockland County progress is being 
facilitated in two ways. First, in the ex. 
ploratory courses in the junior high schoo] 
grades, and in particular in the course in 
occupations (or social studies), emphasis 
is put upon vocational aspects of the life 
of the community and upon possible re- 
lationships which exist between school 
subjects and various types of occupations 
in the community. This type of endeavor, 
however, has been until recently greatly 
handicapped by lack of instructional 
materials. 

Second, the very considerable amount 
of material pertaining to the occupational 
life of the county and of each school dis- 
trict which has been secured by the sur- 
veys and which has been made available 
to every school system, is basic data for 
establishing the occupational significance 
of school subjects. Moreover, one of the 
major features which is being incor- 
porated into the Rockland County occupa- 
tional manual specifies by occupations the 
significance of school subjects. The ap- 
proach in the manual is from occupations 
to subjects, rather than from subjects to 
occupations, as is the case in the regular 
classroom. That is, the occupational man- 
ual deals first with the occupation and the 
question asked is this: What school sub- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 38-66. 


Harry D. 
Through School Subjects,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XXVIIII, May, 1927. 


* Kitson, “Vocational Guidance 
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jects of fields are useful in more fully de- 
termining interest and ability in any given 
occupation and in preparing for it? This 
approach supplements that which the 
counselor or teacher takes when he raises 
this question: What types of occupations 
utilize the kinds of ability which are sug- 
gested by aptitude and interest in mathe- 
matics, science, English, or any other sub- 
ject? Both are pertinent and each is usu- 
ally of more value if supplemented by the 
other. While pupils often enter an oc- 
cupational field because of exploratory 
courses in school, it is also true that pupils 
select fields for exploration and special- 
ization because of interests in an occupa- 
tion or occupational field. 

Next Steps. While Rockland County has 
made progress in organizing its school 
offering to facilitate guidance, and in in- 
troducing courses and new content of 
courses to serve the end of guidance, many 
phases remain untouched which have been 
explored elsewhere and found of value. 
Chief among those which have special 
significance for Rockland County with 


its highly diversified and highly special- 
ized industry are part-time cooperative 
curricula, and part-time and evening con 
tinuation classes. 

The need for continuation work in the 
field of homemaking has been amply 
demonstrated by the special courses of- 
fered under the supervision of the county 
director of guidance. There is evidence 
to indicate an equal need for other part- 
time or evening continuation work—gen- 
eral, trade-extension, trade-preparatory, 
commercial, and particularly trade-finding 

One of the steps immediately ahead in 
Rockland County is the establishment of 
a number of part-time cooperative cur- 
ricula in which the schools may cooperate 
with industrial and commercial establish- 
ments in training programs. That this is 
possible in a number of fields has already 
been determined. However, both cooper- 
ative curricula and part-time extension 
classes are part of the general plan for 
vocational education in the county and 
will be established only as the whole pat- 
tern for the program is designed. 





Guidance Takes the Lead 


CONSOLIDATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Tre thesis has been ad- 
vanced in the foregoing report that if 
many of the services and facilities of gui- 
dance are ever to be provided widely in 
the educationally less favored areas of 
the country, this must be done through a 
consolidation of effort, or through state 
and federal aid, or both. One type of 
consolidation of effort has been explained, 
that of a county-wide program of guid- 
ance. Experience in Rockland County 
shows this to be feasible and desirable for 
a variety of guidance activities. However, 
guidance activities are largely carried on 
within the school, and the small school 


in many respects presents unfavorable 
conditions for the development of gui- 
dance functions. 


The Rockland County observations 
have convinced the vocational education 
and extension board that reorganizing the 
small school districts of the county into 
larger administrative units will aid and 
facilitate the development of guidance 
within the schools. It has been found 
that reorganizing school administrative 
units often is delayed or fails be- 
cause of problems of school housing. It 
has, therefore, with the approval of the 
Commissioner of Education of New York, 
requested the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to make a school building survey 
of the county, looking to reorganization. 
A comprehensive study has been com- 
pleted by Alice Barrows, specialist in 
school building problems in the Office of 
Education. The findings of the survey 
have recently been made available. In 


a preface to this survey, John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner 
Education, comments as follows: 

“This report has two points of signifi 
cance to everyone interested in education 
first, it shows conclusively the advantages 
of organizing many small schools int 
larger administrative units as a means of 
providing better educational opportunities 
for children, youth, and adults; second, it 
shows that technological changes of the 
past fifty years have developed a ‘subur- 
ban non-farm’ type of community which 
is largely urban in its economic and social 
aspects but which still contains the type of 
school building found in the strictly rural 
community of fifty years ago. The steady 
growth of this type of community near 
large industrial centers indicates the need 
for a re-definition of the word ‘rural’ and 
for particular consideration of the educa 
tional needs of the children of these com 
munities.” 

A school building program based upon 
the abandonment of the present 47 ad- 
ministrative units and the é¢reation of six 
central districts is recommended by the 
report. The purposes of the proposed 
program are: 

1. To provide for all children in Rockland 
County, in both elementary and high schools, 
the modern educational opportunities now 
available to only a limited number of children 
in the county. 

2. To make available for youth from 16 
to 20 years of age, who have left school, 
both the educational and recreational activi- 


ties adapted to their needs. 
3. To make possible for adults opportuni- 
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ee for the use of the school for forums, 
drama tics, and recreation, and for re-educa- 
sion in different lines of wor k. 
In defense of this program the report 
states, among other things, “Since the 
environment outside of school no longer 
provides the constructive activities of edu- 
cational value to children which it pro- 
vided 100 years ago, the schools must 
provide an educational program sufh- 
<iently broad and rich in content to en- 
able children to understand and cope ef- 
fectively with the civilization in which 
they find themselves. This means that 
pportunities must be provided in the ele- 
mentary schools as well as in high schools 
not only for academic work but for con- 
structive activities in science, music, art, 
social science, library, shop work, dra- 
matics, play and recreation, and for pre- 
liminary training for youth in the indus- 
trial, agricultural, and service occupations. 
“In order that such a program should 
function effectively it is necessary to have 
much larger school buildings than existed 
in the days of the one-to-three-room 
school, and these buildings for both ele- 
mentary and hjgh schools must contain 
not only classiMloms but well-equipped 
science laboratories, art rooms, music 
rooms, libraries, shops of various types, 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, health clinics, 
nurses’ offices, and _ child 
clinics.” 

The unfavorable physical setting for 
education which is found in some areas 
in Rockland County and which largely 
grows out of the multiplicity of adminis- 
trative units is common in this country. 
Often educational programs are not only 
meager in their offering, but also unduly 
expensive because of these small educa- 
tional units. However, those charged with 
the task of providing vocational guidance 
and education in Rockland County are not 
willing that their program shall be handi- 
capped because of this condition. 

Although the school building report 
has only recently been submitted, it has 
provoked county-wide discussion. This 
report and the proposed program grow 
ing out of it, illustrate how the county- 
wide guidance program is affecting edu- 
cation in general. As long as attention 
is directed toward academic learning 
alone, and as long as secondary education 
is largely concerned with college prepara- 
tion, there is little reason to disturb the 
old order. But vocational guidance and 
vocational education put the emphasis 
elsewhere, and in doing so demand a new 
educational setting and new facilities. 


guidanc c 
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